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COMMISSIONS. 


VICTORIA,  R. 

Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  Grod  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  G-reat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith : 

To  Our  right  trusty  and  right  entirely  beloved  Cousin  and  Councillor,  Hugh  Lupus, 
Duke  of  Westminster,  Knight  of  Our  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  Chairman,  the 
Right  Reverend  Father  in  God  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor,  Frederick 
Bishop  of  London,  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor,  Anthony  John 
Mundella,  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Frances  Joseph  Campbell,  Esquire,  Doctor  of 
Laws,  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Thomas  Rhodes  Armitage,  Esquire,  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  and  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  William  Tindal  Robertson,  Esquire,  Doctor 
of  Medicine ;  Greeting ! 

Whereas  We  have  deemed  it  expedient  that  a  Commission  should  forthwith  issue 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  Blind  in  Our  United  Kingdom, 
the  various  systems  of  education  of  the  blind,  elementary,  technical,  and  professional, 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  existing  institutions  for  that  purpose,  the  employ- 
ment open  to  and  suitable  for  the  blind,  and  the  means  by  which  education 
may  be  extended  so  as  to  increase  the  number  of  blind  persons  qualified  for  such 
employment : 

Now  know  ye,  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  knowledge 
and  ability,  have  authorised  and  appointed,  and  do  by  these  presents  authorise  and 
appoint  you  the  said  Hugh  Lupus,  Duke  of  Westminster,  Frederick  Bishop  of 
London,  Anthony  John  Mundella,  Frances  Joseph  Campbell,  Thomas  Rhodes 
Armitage,  and  William  Tindal  Robertson  to  be  Our  Commissioners  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid : 

And  for  the  better  effecting  the  purposes  of  this  Our  Commission,  We  do  by  these 
presents  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  full  power  to  call 
before  you  such  persons  as  you  shall  judge  likely  to  afford  you  any  information  upon 
the  subject  of  this  Our  Commission,  and  also  to  call  for,  have  access  to,  and  examine 
all  such  books,  documents,  registers,  and  records  as  may  afford  you  the  fullest 
information  on  the  subject ;  and  to  inquire  of,  and  concerning  the  premises  by  all 
other  lawful  ways  and  means  whatsoever  : 

And  We  do  further  by  these  presents  authorise  and  impower  you,  or  any  three  or 
more  of  you  to  visit  and  personally  inspect  such  places  in  Our  United  Kingdom  or 
abroad  as  you  may  deem  expedient  for  the  more  effectual  carrying  out  of  the  purposes 
aforesaid: 

And  We  do  by  these  presents  will  and  ordain  that  this  Our  Commission  shall 
continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you,  Our  said  Commissioners,  or  any  three 
or  more  of  you,  may  from  time  to  time  proceed  in  the  execution  thereof  and  of  every 
matter  and  thing  therein  contained,  although  the  same  be  not  continued  from  time 
to  time  by  adjournment : 

And  We  further  ordain  that  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  have  liberty  to 
report  your  proceedings  under  this  Our  Commission  from  time  to  time,  if  you  shall 
judge  it  expedient  so  to  do  : 
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And  Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is  that  you  do,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
report  to  Us  under  your  hands  and  seals,  or  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  any  three 
or  more  of  you,  your  opinion  upon  the  several  matters  herein  submitted  for  your 
consideration : 

And  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  you  in  such  matters,  We  hereby  appoint  Our  trusty 
and  well-beloved  Charles  Edward  Drummond  Black,  Esquire,  to  be  Secretary  to  this 
Qur  Commission. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Saint  James's,  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  July,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  Our  reign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  Command, 

Richard  Assheton  Cross. 


VICTORIA,  R. 

Victoria  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith  : 

To  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  Edward  Southwell  Sotheby,  Knight  Commander 
of  Our  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  Admiral  on  the  Retired  List  of  Our 
Navy,  and  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Edmund  Charles  Johnson,  Esquire,  Greeting  ! 

Whereas  We  did  by  Warrant  under  Our  Royal  Sign  Manual,  bearing  date  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  appoint  Our 
Eight  trusty  and  Right  entirely  beloved  Cousin  and  Councillor,  Hugh  Lupus,  Duke 
of  Westminster,  Knight  of  Our  most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  together  with  the 
several  gentlemen  therein  mentioned,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  to  be  Our 
Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Blind  :  ' 

Now,  know  ye,  that  We  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  zeal,  discretion, 
and  ability,  have  authorised  and  appointed,  and  do  by  these  Presents  authorise  and 
appoint  you  the  said  Sir  Edward  Southwell  Sotheby,  and  Edmund  Charles  Johnson 
to  be  Our  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  in  addition  to  and  together  with 
the  Commissioners  whom  We  have  already  appointed  by  the  before-mentioned  Royal 
Warrant. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Saint  James's,  the  thirteenth  day  of  August,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  Our  reign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  Command, 

Richard  Assheton  Cross. 


VICTORIA,  R. 

Victoria  by  the  G-race  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  G-reat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith  : 

To  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  William  Auchincloss  Arrol,  Esquire,  and  Our  trusty 
and  well-beloved  Robert  McDonnell,  Esquire,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  G-reeting  ! 

Whereas  We  did  by  warrants  under  Our  Royal  Sign  Manual,  bearing  date  respec- 
tively the  twenty-eighth  day  of  July  and  the  thirteenth  day  of  August,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty -five,  appoint  Our  Right  trusty  and  Right  entirely  beloved 
Cousin  and  Councillor,  Hugh  Lupus,  Duke  of  Westminster,  Knight  of  Our  most  Noble 
Order  of  the  Garter,  together  with  the  several  gentlemen  therein  respectively  men. 
tioned,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  to  be  Our  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  Blind  : 
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Now,  know  ye,  that  We  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  zealj  discretion, 
and  ability,  liave  authorised  and  appointed,  and  do  by  these  Presents  authorise  and 
appoint  you  the  said  William  Auchincloss  Arrol  and  Robert  McDonnell  to  be 
Our  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  in  addition  to  and  together  with  the 
Commissioners  whom  We  have  already  appointed. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Saint  James's,  the  thirtieth  day  of  October,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  in  the  forty -ninth  year  of  Our  reign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  Command, 

Richard  Assheton  Cross. 


VICTORIA,  R. 

Victoria,  by  the  Grrace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith : 

To  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Wilbraham,  Baron  Bgerton,  one  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  England;  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  Gcd,  Our 
right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor,  Frederick  Bishop  of  London ;  Our  right 
trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor,  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  Doctor  of  Laws,  Knight  Com- 
mander of  Our  most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath ;  Our  right  trusty  and  well -beloved 
Councillor,  Anthony  John  Mundella ;  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor, 
Sir  Henry  John  Selwin-Ibbetson,  Baronet,  Second  Church  Estates  Commissioner ; 
Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  Edward  Southwell  Sotheby,  Knight  Commander  of 
Our  most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  Admiral  on  the  Retired  List  of  Oar 
Navy;  Our  i rusty  and  well-beloved  Benjamin  St.  John  Ackers,  Esquire,  Barrister- 
at-law ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Thomas  Rhodes  Armitage,  Esquire,  Doctor  of 
M!edicine ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  William  Auchincloss  Arrol,  Esquire ;  Our  trusty 
and  well-beloved  Francis  Joseph  Campbell,  Esquire,  Doctor  of  Laws ;  Our  trusty  and 
well-beloved  Edmund  Charles  Johnson,  Esquire ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Robert 
McDonnell,  Esquire,  Doctor  of  Medicine ;  and  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  William 
Tindal  Robertson,  Esquire,  Doctor  of  Medicine ;  Greeting ! 

Whereas  We  did  by  Warrant  under  Our  Royal  Sign  Manual  bearing  date  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  by 
subsequent  Warrants  authorise  and  appoint  certain  noblemen  and  gentlemen  therein 
respectively  named,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  to  be  Our  Commissioners  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  Blind  in  our  United  Kingdom,  the 
various  systems  of  education  of  the  Blind,  elementary,  technical,  and  professional,  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  the  existing  institutions  for  that  purpose ;  the  employment 
open  to  and  suitable  for  the  blind,  and  the  means  by  which  education  may  be 
extended  so  as  to  increase  the  number  of  blind  persons  qualified  for  such 
employment : 

Now  know  ye  that  We  have  revoked  and  determined,  and  do  by  these  presents 
revoke  and  determine  the  said  several  Warrants  and  every  matter  and  thing  therein 
contained : 

And  whereas  we  have  deemed  it  expedient  that  a  new  Commission  should  issue  for 
the  purposes  specified  in  such  Warrant  of  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  July,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-five ;  and  that  the  scope  of  the  said  Commission  should  be 
enlarged  ;  and  that  the  Commissioners  to  be  nominated  for  the  purposes  aforesaid 
should  be  authorised  and  appointed  to  investigate  and  report  similarly  upon  the 
condition  and  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  as  well  as  such  other  cases  as  from 
special  circumstances  would  seem  to  require  exceptional  methods  of  education  : 
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Further  know  ye,  ttat  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  ability  and 
discretion,  have  appointed,  and  do  by  these  presents  nominate,  constitute,  and  appoint 
you,  the  said  Wilbraham,  Baron  Bgerton ;  Frederick,  Bishop  of  London ;  Sir  Lyon 
Playfair ;  Anthony  John  Mundella ;  Sir  Henry  John  Selwin-Ibbetson ;  Sir  Edward 
Southwell  Sotheby  ;  Benjamin  St.  John  Ackers ;  Thomas  Rhodes  Armitage ;  "William 
Auchincloss  Arrol ;  Frances  Joseph  Campbell ;  Edmund  Charles  Johnson ;  Robert 
McDonnell ;  and  "William  Tindal  Robertson,  to  be  Our  Commissioners  to  investigate 
.ind  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  Blind  in  Our  United  Kingdom,  the  various 
systems  of  education  of  the  Blind,  elementary,  technical,  and  professional,  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  the  existing  institutions  for  that  purpose ;  the  employment  open  to 
and  suitable  for  the  Blind,  and  the  means  by  which  education  may  be  extended  so  as 
to  increase  the  number  of  blind  persons  qualified  for  such  employment  ;  and  also  to 
investigate  and  report  similarly  upon  the  condition  and  education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  as  well  as  such  other  cases  as  from  special  circumstances  would  seem  to  require 
exceptional  methods  of  education ; 

And  for  the  better  effecting  the  purposes  of  this  Our  Commission  We  do  by  these 
presents  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or  any  five  or  more  of  you,  full  power  to  call  before 
you  such  persons  as  you  shall  judge  likely  to  afford  you  any  information  upon  the 
subject  of  this  Our  Commission ;  and  also  to  call  for,  have  access  to,  and  examine,  all 
such  books,  documents,  registers,  and  records  as  may  afford  you  the  fullest  information 
on  the  subject ;  and  to  inquire  of  any  concerning  the  premises  by  all  other  lawful 
ways  and  means  whatsoever  : 

And  we  do  further  by  these  presents  authorise  and  empower  you,  or  any  five  or 
more  of  you,  to  visit  and  personally  inspect  such  places  in  Our  United  Kingdom  or 
abroad  as  you  may  deem  expedient  for  the  more  effectual  carrying  out  of  the  purposes 

aforesaid : 

And  We  do  by  these  presents  will  and  ordain  that  this  Our  Commission  shall 
continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you  Our  Commissioners,  or  any  five  or 
more  of  you,  may  from  time  to  time  proceed  in  the  execution  thereof  and  of  every 
matter  and  thing  therein  contained,  although  the  same  be  not  continued  from  time  to 
time  by  adjournment. 

And  We  further  ordain  that  you,  or  any  five  or  more  of  you,  have  liberty  to 
report  your  proceedings  under  this  Our  Commission  from  time  to  time,  if  you  shall 
judge  it  expedient  so  to  do. 

And  Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is  that  you  do,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
report  to  Us,  under  your  hands  and  seals,  or  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  any  five 
or  more  of  you,  your  opinion  upon  the  several  matters  herein  submitted  for  your 
consideration. 

And  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  you  in  such  matters,  We  hereby  appoint  Our  trusty 
and  well-beloved  Charles  Edward  Drummond  Black,  Esquire,  to  be  Secretary  to  this 
Our  Commission. 

Griven  at  Our  Court  at  St.  James's,  the  twentieth  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-six,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  Our  reign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  command, 

Richard  Assheton  Cross. 
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VICTORIA,  E. 

Victoria,  by  the  Grrace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith : 

To  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Charles  'Few,  Esquire,  and  Our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  William  Woodall,  Esquire  ;  Greeting  ! 

Whereas  We  did  by  Warrant  under  Our  Royal  Sign  Manual,  dated  the  twentieth 
day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six,  appoint  our  right  trusty 
and  well-beloved  Wilbraham,  Baron  Egerton,  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
for  England,  together  with  the  several  Gentlemen  therein  mentioned,  or  any  five  or 
more  of  them,  to  be  Our  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  education 
of  the  Blind,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  others  : 

Now  know  ye,  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  zeal,  discretion, 
and  ability,  have  authorised  and  appointed,  and  do  by  these  presents  authorise  and 
appoint  you,  the  said  Charles  Few  and  William  Woodall,  to  be  Our  Commissioners 
for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  in  addition  to  and  together  with  the  Commissioners  whom 
We  have  already  appointed. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Saint  James's,  the  fdurth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-six,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  Our  reign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  Command, 

Hugh  C.  E.  Childers. 


VICTORIA,  R. 

Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith  : 

To  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  William  Blomefield  Sleight,  CJerk,  Master  of  Arts, 
Greeting ! 

Whereas  We  did  by  Warrants  under  Our  Royal  Sign  Manual,  bearing  date  respec- 
tively the  twentieth  day  of  January  and  the  fourth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-six,  appoint  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Wilbraham,  Baron 
Egerton,  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  England,  together  with  the 
several  gentlemen  therein  respectively  mentioned,  or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  to  be 
Our  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  education  of  the  Blind,  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  others  : 

Now  know  ye,  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  zeal,  discretion, 
and  ability,  have  authorised  and  appointed,  and  do  by  these  presents  authorise  and 
appoint  you,  the  said  William  Blomefield  Sleight,  to  be  a  Commissioner  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid,  in  addition  to  and  together  with  the  Commissioners  whom  We  have 
already  appointed. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Saint  James's,  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  April,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-six,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  Our  reign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  Command, 

Hugh  C.  E.  Childers. 
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VICTORIA,  R. 

Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith : 

To  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Charles  Mansfield  Owen,  Clerk,  Master  of  Arts, 
Greeting ! 

Whereas  "We  did  by  Warrant  under  Our  Royal  Sign  Manual,  bearing  date  the 
twentieth  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six,  and  by 
subsequent  Warrants  appoint  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Wilbraham,  Baron 
Egerton,  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  England,  together  with  the 
several  gentlemen  therein-named,  or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  to  be  Our  Commis- 
sioners to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  education  of  the  Blind,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
and  others  : 

'Now  know  ye,  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  zeal,  discretion, 
and  ability,  have  authorised  and  appointed,  and  do  by  these  Presents  authorise  and 
appoint  you,  the  said  Charles  Mansfield  Owen  to  be  a  Commissioner  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid,  in  addition  to  and  together  with  the  Commissioners  whom  We  have 
already  appointed. 

Given  at  our  Court  at  Saint  James's,  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-six,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  Our  reign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  Command, 

Hugh  C.  E.  Childers. 


VICTORIA,  R. 

Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith  : 

To  Oar  trusty  and  well-beloved  Lionel  Van  Oven,  Esquire,  Greeting  ! 

Whereas  We  did  by  Warrants  under  Our  Royal  Sign  Manual,  bearing  date 
respectively  the  twentieth  day  of  January,  the  fourth  day  of  March,  the  twenty- seventh 
day  of  April,  and  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
six,  appoint  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Wilbraham,  Baron  Egerton,  one  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  England,  together  with  the  several  gentlemen 
therein  respectively  mentioned,  or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  to  be  Our  Commissioners 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  education  of  the  Blind,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
others  : 

And  whereas  one  of  Our  Commissioners  so  appointed,  namely,  Charles  Few, 
Esquire,  has  since  deceased  : 

Now  know  ye,  that  We,  reposing  great  confidence  in  you,  do  by  these  Presents 
appoint  you,  the  said  Lionel  Van  Oven,  to  be  one  of  Our  Commissioners  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid  in  the  room  of  the  said  Charles  Few,  deceased,  in  addition  to,  and 
together  with  the  other  Commissioners  whom  We  have  already  appointed. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Saint  James's,  the  eleventh  day  of  June,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  Our  reign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  Command, 

Henry  Matthews. 
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REPORT 

OP  THE 

ROYAL  COMMISSION 

ON 

THE  BLIND,  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  &o., 

OF  THE 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  original  Commission  was  issued  on  the  21st  July  1885,  to  the  Duke 
of  Westminster  (Chairman),  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Right  Hon.  A,  J.  Mundella, 
M.P.,  Dr.  Campbell,  Dr.  Armitage,  and  Dr.  Tindal  Eobertson.  Its  terms  of  reference 
were  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  Blind  in  the  United  King- 
dom, the  various  systems  of  education  of  the  blind,  elementary,  technical  and  pro- 
fessional, at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  existing  institutions  for  that  purpose,  the 
employments  open  to,  and  suitable  for  the  blind  and  the  means  by  which  education 
may  be  extended  so  as  to  increase  the  number  of  blind  persons  qualified  for  such 
employments. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  Admiral  Sir  E.  S.  Sotheby  and  Mr.  Edmund  C.  Johnson, 
and  on  the  30th  October  Mr.  W.  A.  Arrol  and  Dr.  R.  McDonnell,  F.R.S.,  were 
added  to  the  above  Commission. 

On  the  20th  January  1886  a  fresh  Commission  was  issued  in  lieu  of  the  above. 
Its  terms  of  reference  were  extended  by  the  inclusion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
of  such  other  cases  as  from  special  circumstances  would  seem  to  require  ex- 
ceptional methods  of  education.  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton  was  appointed  Chairman 
in  the  place  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  resigned,  and  the  following  new  members 
were  added  to  the  Commission,  viz.,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Lvon  Playfair^  K.C.B., 
M.P.,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  J.  Selwin-Ibbetson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  B.  St. 
John  Ackers.  The  following  gentlemen  were  subsequently  appointed  as  Commis- 
sioners :  on  the  4th  March  1886,  Mr.  Charles  Few  and  Mr.  William  Woodall,  M.P. ; 
on  the  27th  April  1886,  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Sleight ;  on  the  28th  June  1886,  the  Rev. 
C.  M.  Owen  ;  and  on  the  11th  June  1887,  Mr.  Lionel  Van  Oven. 

We  have  to  deplore  the  death  of  two  of  our  colleagues  during  the  course 
of  the  inquiry.  Mr.  Charles  Few,  who  died  on  the  4th  April  1887,  had  assisted 
regularly,  and  with  great  diligence,  in  our  deliberations  for  a  little  over  a  year. 
More  recently  the  death  of  Dr.  McDonnell,  F.R.S.,  has  removed  one  of  our  most 
esteemed  and  valued  colleagues.  Dr.  McDonnell,  besides  rendering  great  help  during 
our  general  investigations,  had  spared  no  pains  in  obtaining  and  laying  before  us 
valuable  information  relative  to  all  the  branches  of  our  inquiry  in  Ireland. 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Report  met  with  his  concurrence :  his  final 
suggestions  and  remarks  were  received  a  few  days  previously  to  his  sudden  death 
on  the  6th  May  1889., 
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REPORT, 


1.  We,  Your  Majesty's  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
tlie  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  &c.,  do  humbly  certify  to  Your  Majesty  the  proceedings 
under  the  said  Commission  in  furtherance  and  execution  of  Your  Majesty's  commands. 

2.  In  obedience  to  Your  Majesty's  commands,  we  have  inquired  into  all  the  subjects 
submitted  to  us  for  consideration.  We  have  held  116  sittings  in  London.  We 
have  called  before  us  such  persons  as  we  judged  likely  to  be  able  to  give  us  infor- 
mation as  to  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  and  have  received  from  them,  and 
from  other  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Continent,  the  United  States, 
and  the  Colonies,  books,  documents,  and  reports  bearing  on  the  subjects  of  our 
inquiry.  Such  of  them  as  we  think  material  are  printed  in  the  Appendix  to 
our  Report.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  those  gentlemen  connected  with  the  education 
of  the  blind,  and  the  deaf  on  the  continent  and  in  the  United  States  who  have 
freely  furnished  us  with  information,  and  particularly  to  Mr.  Graham  Bell,  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  who  paid  a  special  visit  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
before  us  a  mass  of  valuable  returns,  most  of  which,  in  answer  to  a  circular  letter  of 
inquiry  to  the  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  American  and  Canadian  Schools  for 
the  Deaf,  he  had  collected  and  printed  in  a  volume  for  our  use  (Facts  and  Opinions 
relating  to  the  Deaf). 

3.  We  have  issued  letters  of  inquiry  to  a  large  number  of  blind  persons  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  have  drawn  up  in  a  tabular  form  the  results  obtained  from 
the  answers  to  the  questions. 

4.  We  have  visited  the  principal  schools  and  establishments  for  the  blind  and 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  have,  by  personal  inspection,  made 
ourselves  acquainted  with  the  systems  of  education,  elementary,  technical,  and 
professional,  pursued  in  the  leading  establishments  for  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb, 
not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  also  in  Paris,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy.  The  notes  taken  on  the  occasion  of  these  visits  are  printed  in  the  Appendix 
to  our  Report. 

5.  We  have  inspected  the  six  principal  institutions  in  the  United  Kingdom,* 
where  the  imbeciles  and  idiots  who  are  capable  of  receiving  some  elementary 
education  are  trained,  and  so  far  as  relates  to  the  subject  matter  of  our  inquiry 
we  have  examined  witnesses  thereon. 

Preliminary  Bemarlcs. 

6.  Before  discussing  in  detail  the  condition  of  the  several  classes  with  which  we  are 
about  to  deal,  we  would  make  a  few  preliminary  remarks. 

7.  The  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  educable  class  of  imbeciles  form  a  distinct 
group,  which,  if  left  uneducated,  become  not  only  a  burden  to  themselves,  but  a 
weighty  burden  to  the  State.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  State  to  educate  them,  so 
as  to  dry  up  as  far  as  possible  the  minor  streams  which  ultimately  swell  the  great 
torrent  of  pauperism. 

8.  Indigence  is  found  to  exist  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  of  persons  so 
aflfiicted,  the  greater  part  of  the  population  from  which  such  cases  proceed  being 
so  little  removed  from  want  that  such  a  calamity  is  sufiicient  in  itself  to  produce 
indigence. 

9.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  group  spoken  of  are  as  a  rule  impoverished  by  any 
fault  of  their  own ;  to  deal  with  them,  therefore,  liberally  in  such  matters  as 
education  or  out-door  relief  cannot  be  viewed  as  offering  any  reward  to  vice,  folly. 


*  Royal  Albert  Asylum,  Earlswood  Asylum,  Starcross,  Darenth,  near  Dartford,  Larbert  (Seotlaud) 
Stewart  Institution  at  talmerston  (Dublin). 
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or  improvidence.  They  are  as  distinct  from  the  "  pauper,"  in  the  ordinary  sense,  as 
the  "  pauper "  is  distinct  from  the  "  criminal,"  and,  if  possible,  they  should  not  be 
subject  to  any  legal  disqualification  in  consequence  of  their  infirmity. 

10.  The  education  of  the  classes  referred  to  is  more  expensive  than  that  of 
ordinary  children  and  in  many  instances  (especially  in  rural  districts)  necessitates 
the  expense  of  both  education  and  maintenance. 

11.  Fear  has  been  expressed  that  if  the  education  of  these  afflicted  classes  be  under- 
taken by  the  State,  the  eff'ect  might  be  to  diminish  that  generous  benevolence 
which  has  already  done  so  much  for  them  in  this  country:  When  it  is  remembered 
how  much  remains  to  be  done  .  for  them  it  is  obvious  that,  even  were  such  aid  given, 

there  will  still  be   room  for  the  action  of  private  benevolence,  which  experience  13,366, 
shows  to  be  often  stimulated  rather  than  discouraged  by  State  aid,  when  judiciously  ^Gtallaudet. 

given.  Saxony,  see 

12.  We  shall  now  consider,  in  succession,  their  education,  training,  and  general  "^^i^^^*^^ 
condition,  dealing  in  three  separate  sections  with  the  cases  of  these  different  classes  (Dresden) 
in  England  and  Wales,   Scotland  and   Ireland.    The   recommendations,  however,  uud  infro. 
which  we  make  are  equally  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  except  para.  1.23. 
on  those  points  which  demand  different  treatment  and  to  which  we  have  specially 
referred  in  our  reports  on  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

THE  BLIND. 

13.  The  number  of  the  blind,  according  to  the  last  census  in  (A.)  England,  is 
22,832 ;  (B.)  Scotland,  3,158 ;  (C.)  Ireland,  6,111 ;  (D.)  Isle  of  Man  and  Channel 
Islands,  195.    Total,  32,296. 

Accuracy  of  the  Census. 

14.  We  have  found  it  difficult  to  verify  the  number  of  the  blind  so  as  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  the  census.  The  missions  to  the  out-door  blind  for  Grlasgow  and  the  West  I4,i83. 
of  Scotland,  in  the  three  Scottish  counties  of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  and  Ayr,  from  inquiries  '^j^'^yg^''^' 
they  have  made,  have  found  that  the  number  of  the  blind  is  173  in  excess  of  the  Mel'drum 
Grovernment  Return,  owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  those  who  are  of  defective  sight,  16,312. 
but  practically  blind,  have  a  disinclination  to  return  themselves  as  such.  There,  is,  Walker, 
therefore,  ground  for  supposing  that  the  number  must  be  sensibly  larger  than  the 

census  returns  would  lead  us  to  infer. 

15.  The  popular  conception  of  the  term  "  blindness "  is  "  total  blindness,"  but 
many  are  not  included  among  the  blind  in  the  Census  return,  since  they  can  see 
enough  to  walk  about  and  distinguish  light  and  darkness.  As  regards  education, 
however,  these  are  practically  blind,  and  must  be  considered  in  the  same  category 
with  those  who  are  totally  blind. 

16.  The  blind  children  in  England  and  Wales  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  are  ,Sce  census 
1,710  out  of  a  total  of  22,832.    The  number  at  school  is  estimated  at  1,544.    There  is  statistics, 

a  large  proportion  of  the  blind  who,  from  accidents  or  various  causes,  become  blind  as  -^PP<^"dix  6. 
adults,  especially  between  the  ages  of  45  and  65.    From  inquiries  made  by  ourselves  it 
would  appear  that  the  average  age  of  the  blind  is  49,  and  the  commencing  age  of 
blindness  on' the  average  is  31  years.    In  the  opinion  of  two  of  the  witnesses  the  age  744. 
is  33.  Tait. 

17,507, 

General  Condition.  ' 

17.  The  general  condition  of  the  blind  is  much  improved  since  the  time  when  it  459. 
was  the  popular  opinion  that  little  could  be  done  for  them.    But  there  is  still  much  Tait. 
wanting  to  improve  their  condition  and  to  give  them  such  an  education  and  technical 
training  as  will  enable  them  to  become  useful  members  of  society,  and  to  earn,  as  far 

as  possible,  their  own  living. 

18.  The  education  and  care  of  the  blind  have  been  entirely  left  to  private'  charity, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  have  been  recipients  of  parochial  assistance,  and 
those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  recently  established  school  board  classes. 

19.  Notwithstanding  the  large  funds  which  are  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  the 
blind,  and  the  great  amount  of  attention  and  care  which  they  receive  from  voluntary 
efforts  and  organisations  employing  paid  agents,  your  Commissioners  feel  that  the 
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present  condition  of  the  blind  may  be  considerably  ameliorated,  and  that  both  by  legis- 
lative action  and  by  the  improvement  of  existing  organisations,  they  may  be  rendered 
more  independent  of  charitable  aid  than  they  are  at  present. 
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Causes  of  Blindness  and  Bemedial  Suggestions. 

20.  Many  causes  of  blindness  are  preventible.  Blindness  has  not  increased  in 
England,  comparing  the  numbers  of  the  blind  with  those  of  the  general  population  ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  proportionate  decrease  of  the  blind  to  the  general 
population  with  each  successive  decade,  the  number  of  blind  per  million  persons  being 
in  1851,  1,021 ;  in  1861,  964;  in  1871,  951 ;  and  in  1881,  879.  There  has  been  pro- 
bably an  increase  of  blindness  among  the  workers  in  certain  trades,  such  as  iron- 
puddlers,  glass-blowers,  and  railway  engine-drivers,  yet  on  the  other  hand  there  has 
been  a  diminution  or  a  shortening  of  the  period  of  blindness,  due  to  the  progress  of 
ophthalmic  science,  raccination,  and  greater  care  taken  in  factories  and  workshops. 

"Injuries  to  the  eyes  in  males  are  chiefly  accidents  occurring  \yhile  at  work  ;  in  women  and  children  mostly 
purely  accidental,  or  produced  by  wilful  violence.  *  *  *  Xhe  particular  kinds  of  injury  may  be  classified 
as  follows : — Burns  from  fire,  acids,  corrosives  and  lime,  may  be  held  to  cause  12  per  cent,  of  all  injuries  ; 
accidents  from  flying  pieces  of  stone  or  chips  of  metal  amounting  to  58  per  cent." 

21.  Great  danger  to  sight  after  injury  of  one  eye  arises  from  the  risk  of  sympathetic 
affection  of  the  other;  according  to  Cohn  24*2  per  cent,  of  cases  of  blindness  of  one 
eye  are  due  to  direct  violence,  and  a  large  number  of  these  are  followed  by  total 
blindness  from  sympathetic  affection  of  the  second  eye  at  a  later  period.  Sympathetic 
inflammation  is  almost  exclusively  caused  by  an  injury  of  one  eye,  and  in  such  cases 
inflammation  of  the  eyeball  is  an  ever  present  menace  to  the  sight  of  the 
remaining  eye. 

22.  Total  blindness  ensues  in  from  4  to  4^  per  cent,  of  all  injuries  to  one  eye. 

"  In  Lancashire  accidents  from  shuttles  flying  out  of  the  loom  are  unfortunately  very  frequent,  and  generally 
are  of  a  very  destructive  character.  Of  late  years,  by  the  introduction  of  shuttle  guards,  something  has  been 
done  to  reduce  their  frequency.  At  the  Royal  Eye  Hospital,  Manchester,  during  1885,  they  had  had  only 
nine  cases  of  shuttle  accident,  as  against  21  the  year  before."    (In  1886  the  number  of  such  accidents  was  11.) 

"  The  systematic  use  of  strong  protective  glasses,  made  either  of  talc  or  mica,  if  glass  should  be  considered 
too  fragile,  or  the  enforced  use  of  fine  wire  goggles,  would  in  some  trades  greatly  reduce  the  liability  to 
accidental  injury.  *  *  *  *  Many  an  injured  eye  is  irretrievably  lost,  bringing  the  misfortune  of  blindness 
upon  its  fellow  simply  through  the  application  of  domestic  remedies,  such  as  the  inevitable  poultice,  be  it  of 
linseed,  bread,  or  rotten  apples,  until  secondary  inflammation  has  produced  such  a  disorganisation  of  the 
contents  of  the  eye  as  to  render  skilled  treatment  useless.  *  *  *  *  Early  surgical  treatment,  then,  is  of 
the  highest  importance  in  persons  who  have  lost  an  eye  by  injury.  An  eye  lost  from  any  cause  whatever, 
being  prone  to  set  up  sympathetic  inflammation  of  the  sound  eye  from  a  variety  of  slight  causes,  should,  as  a 
matter  of  precaution,  be  carefully  watched,  and,  if  at  all  irritable,  be  at  once  removed  to  prevent  affection 
of  the  sound  eye." 

23.  Granular  ophthalmia  is  a  frequent  cause  of  blindness,  and  is  very  infectious,  it 
occurs  in  the  case  of  those  who  live  in  badly  ventilated  dwellings,  badly  lighted  rooms, 
as,  for  instance,  among  the  crowded  workshops  for  slop  clothing  at  the  Bast  End  of 
London,  and  at  one  time  it  prevailed  among  the  inmates  of  Irish  Workhouses ;  it  is 
preventible  under  proper  sanitary  conditions. 

24.  This  form  of  ophthalmia  has  been  at  times  epidemic  in  large  schools  and  in 
armies,  and  has  been  stated  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  Europe  on  the  return  of 
Napoleon  and  the  French  army  from  Egypt.  This  historical  assumption,  though 
generally  accepted,  is,  however,  contested  by  the  Professor  of  Military  Surgery,  Army 
Medical  School,  Netley.  We  believe  that  in  consequence  of  improved  surgical  know- 
ledge this  disease  no  longer  spreads,  and  no  case  of  loss  of  eyesight  from  that  cause 
resulted  in  our  recent  occupation  of  Egypt. 

25.  Another  frequent  cause  is  the  inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  new-born  infants, 
which  can  be  prevented,  and,  if  taken  in  time,  cured.  It  has  been  found  by  the 
Ophthalmological  Society  that  30  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  asylums  {i.e.  schools  for 
the  blind)  are  blinded  from  purulent  ophthalmia  in  early  life  ;  and  about  7,000  persons 
in  the  United  Kingdom  have  lost  their  sight  from  that  cause. 

Mr.  Brudenell  Carter  recommends — 

"  A  weak  solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury  as  the  best  preventive  in  such  cases." 

Mr.  Hulke  prefers  alum. 
Dr.  Glascott  states  that — 

"  It  has  been  distinctly  proved  in  the  large  maternity  and  foundling  hospitals  of  the  Continent,  that  the 
percentage  of  cases  of  purulent  ophthalmia  in  the  new-born  can  be  materially  diminished  by  simply  cleansing 
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the  eyes  of  all  children  with  clean  water  as  soon  as  they  are  born.  More  recejauy  ite  number  of  sufferers 
has  been  further  diminished  by  the  use  of  antiseptics,  such  as  weak  solutions  of  boracic  or  salicylic  acid, 
a  two-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  however,  giving  the  best  results.  As  a  further  development  of  the 
preventive  plan  of  treatment,  the  method  of  Crede  has  been  introduced.  It  has  the  merit  of  being  extremely 
simple  and  very  efficient.  It  consists  in  washing  the  infant's  eyes  with  pure  water  as  soon  as  it  is  born,  and 
then  by  means  of  a  drop-tube  instilling  a  single  drop  of  a  two-per-cent.  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  into 
the  eyes.  This  simple  method  of  prevention  should  be  known  to,  and  carried  out  by  every,  midwife  in  the 
country,  and  what  is  more,  purents  should  insist  upon  it  being  done." 

The  information  might  be  circulated  by  the  sanitary  authorities  or  through  the  Post 
Office. 

26.  In  Germany  special  precautions  are  enforced  by  law  on  the  midwives.  In 
Saxony  as  throughout  Germany — 

"  (1.)  Women  who  have  passed  through  an  obsletric  school,  and  have  obtained  the  prescribed  certificate 
of  professional  competency,  may  be  licensed  to  practise  in  the  particular  districts  in  which  they  have  a  per- 
manent residence.  The  midwives  so  appointed  are  bound  by  oath  to  the  conscientious  discharge  of  their 
duties  ;  they  may  not  practise  except  in  the  district  to  which  they  are  assigned,  or  without  specific  appoint- 
ment.   Lists  of  the  local  midwives  are  kept  by  the  ofPcial  medical  men  of  the  districts. 

"(2.)  *  *  *  *  Midwives  are  expressly  prohibited  from  treating  any  derangement  of  the  eyes  or 
eyelids,  however  slight.  On  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  of  eye  disease,  the  midwives  are  to  represent 
to  parents,  or  others,  that  medical  assistance  is  urgently  required,  or,  if  necessary,  they  are  to  report  to  the 
local  authorities  and  the  district  doctor.     Neglect  of  these  regulations  makes  them  liable  to  punishment. 

27.  The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  &c.,  has  done  very  excellent  work 
in  drawing  up  and  distributing,  gratuitously,  advice  to  mothers. 

28.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  defective  sight  and  myopia  (short-sightedness)  in 
ordinary  schools,  and  a  periodical  inspection  of  elementary  schools  has  been  recom- 
mended as  useful,  not  merely  in  detecting  myopia  but  in  detecting  the  opposite 
condition  of  hypermetropia.  Again  and  again  children  are  blamed  because  they  will 
not  do  their  work,  when  they  simply  cannot  see,  and  need  glasses. 

29.  It  has  been  stated  as  desirable  that  a  more  special  knowledge  of  ophthalmic 
surgery  among  general  practitioners  should  be  encouraged.  We,  therefore,  learn  with 
satisfaction  that  a  general  knowledge  of  ophthalmic  surgery,  among  medical  prac- 
titioners, is  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  a  professional  education,  and  that  the 
treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye  is  increasingly  commanding  attention,  in  the 
general  infirmaries  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  special  hospitals. 

State  of  the  Law. 

30.  We  proceed  first  to  state  shortly  the  existing  state  of  the  law  as  to  the  education 
of  the  blind  in  England  and  Wales  : — 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Poor  shall  be  maintained  by  their  Parents  or  Children. 

43  Eliz.  C.  2.  s.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  father  and  grandfather,  and  the  mother  and  grand- 
mother, and  the  children,  of  every  poor,  old,  blind,  lame,  and  impotent  person,  or  other  poor  person  not  able  to 
work,  being  of  a  sufficient  ability,  shall,  at  their  own  charges,  relieve  and  maintain  every  such  poor  person. 


Justices  in  Petty  Sessions  empowered  in  like  manner  to  order  Relief  by  Parents,  Sfc. 

59  Geo.  3.  c.  12.  s.  26.  And  whereas  by  the  said  Act,  passed  in  the  forty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  it  was  enacted,  &c  

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  extend  the  power  which  is  by  the  said  Act  given  to  justices  in  their  general 
quarter  sessions  to  justices  in  petty  sessions :  Be  it  further  enaoted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  two  or  more 
of  His  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  or  other  jurisdiction  in  which  any  such  sufficient  person 
shall  dwell,  and  they  are  hereby  empowered,  in  any  petty  session,  to  make  such  assessment  and  order  for  the 
relief  of  every  poor,  old,  blind,  lame,  impotent,  or  other  poor  person  not  able  to  work,  upon  and  by  the  father, 
grandfather,  mother,  grandmother,  or  child  (being  of  sufficient  ability)  of  every  such  poor  person,  as  may  by 
virtue  of  the  said  Act  be  made  by  the  justices  in  their  general  quarter  sessions ;  and  that  every  such  assessment 
and  order  of  two  or  more  justices  in  any  petty  sessions  shall  have  the  like  force  and  eflfect  as  if  the  same  were 
made  by  the  justices  in  their  general  quarter  sessions  ;  and  the  disobedience  thereof  shall  be  punishable  in  like 
manner. 

Poor  Persons  liable  for  Relief  to  Wife  or  Children  unless  Blind  or  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

4  &  5  Will.  4.  c.  76.  s.  56.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  all 
relief  given  to  or  on  account  of  the  wife,  or  to  or  on  account  of  any  child  or  children  under  the  age  of 
sixteen,  not  being  blind  or  deaf  and  dumb,  shall  be  considered  as  given  to  the  husband  of  such  wife,  or  to  the 
father  of  such  child  or  children,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  any  relief  given  to  or  on  account  of  any  child  or 
children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  of  any  widow  shall  be  considered  as  given  to  such  widow  :  Provided  always, 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  discharge  the  father  and  grandfather,  mother  and  gi-andmother,  of  any 
poor  child  from  their  liability  to  relieve  and  maintain  any  such  poor  child  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of 
a  certain  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  forty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  Her  late  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth, 
intituled  "  An  Act  for  the  Belief  of  the  Poor." 
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Gvardians  may  niamtain  and  educate  Deaf  and  Dumb  or  Blind  .Poor  Children  in  Certified  Schools. 

25  &  26  Vict.  (1862)  c.  43.  s.  1.  The  guardians  of  any  parish  or  union  may  send  aDy  poor  child  to  any 
school  certified  as  herein-after  mentioned,  and  supported  wholly  or  partially  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  the 
managers  of  which  shall  be  willing  to  receive  such  child,  and  may  pay  out  of  the  funds  in  their  possession 
the  expenses  incurred  in  the  maintenance,  clothing,  and  education  of  such  child  therein  duiing  the  time 
such  child  shall  remain  at  such  school  (not  exceeding  the  total  sum  which  would  have  been  charged  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  child  if  relieved  in  the  workhouse  during  the  same  period),  and  in  the  conveyance 
of  such  child  to  and  from  the  same,  and  in  the  case  of  death,  the  expenses  of  his  or  her  burial. 

9.  No  child  shall  be  sent  under  this  Act  to  any  school  which  is  conducted  on  the  principles  of  a  religious 
denomination  to  which  such  child  does  not  belong. 

10  The  word  "  school "  shall  extend  to  any  institution  established  for  the  instruction  of 

blind,  deaf,  dumb,  lame,  deformed,  or  idiotic  persons,  but  shall  not  apply  to  any  certified  refoi^matory  school. 

Guardians  may  provide  for  Maintenance  and  Education  of  Blind  or  Deaf  and  Dumb  Adults. 

30  &  31  Vict.  (1867)  c.  106.  s.  21.  The  guardians  may  provide  for  the  reception,  maintenance,  and  instruc- 
tion of  any  adult  pauper,  being  blind  or  deaf  and  dumb  in  any  hospital  or  institution  established  for  the 
reception  of  persons  suffering  under  such  infirmities,  and  may  pay  the  charges  iucurred  in  the  conveyance  of 
such  pauper  to  and  from  the  same,  as  well  as  those  incurred  in  his  maintenance,  support,  and  instruction 
therein. 

Guardians  may  send  Deaf-Mute  or  Blind  Children  to  Uncertified  Schools. 

31  &  32  Vict.  (1868)  c.  122.  s.  42.  Tlie  guardians  of  any  union  or  parish  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board,  send  any  poor  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind  child  to  any  school  fitted  for  the  reception  of 
such  child,  though  such  school  shall  not  have  been  certified  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  25th  and 
26  th  years  of  Victoria,  chapter  43. 

Guardians  may  subscribe  towards  support  of  Institutions,  Associations,  SfC. 

42  &  43  Vict.  (1879)  c.  54.  s.  10.  Whereas  by  section  4  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1851,' 
guardians  are  authorised,  with  such  consent  as  is  therein  mentioned,  to  subscribe  towards  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  any  public  hospital  or  infirmary  as  therein  mentioned  ;  and  it  is  expedient  to  extend  the  said 
section.    Be  it  therefore  enacted  as  follows  : — 

The  provisions  of  the  said  section  shall  extend  to  authorise  the  guardians,  with  such  consent  as  is  therein 
mentioned,  to  subscribe  towards  any  asylum  or  institution  for  blind  persons,  or  for  deaf  and  dumb  persons, 
or  for  persons  suffering  from  any  permanent  or  natural  infirmity,  or  towards  any  association  or  society  for 
aiding  such  persons,  or  for  providing  nurses,  or  for  aiding  girls  or  boys  in  service,  or  towards  any  other 
asylum  or  institution  which  appears  to  the  guardians,  with  such  consent  as  aforesaid,  to  be  calculated  to 
render  useful  aid  in  the  administration  of  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  authorise  any  subscription  to  any  asylum  or  institution 
unless  the  Local  Government  Board  be  satisfied  that  the  paupers  under  the  guardians  have,  or  could  have, 
assistance  therein  in  case  of  necessity. 

Guardians  may  pay  a  reasonable  charge  required  by  a  certified  school  for  Blind  or  Deaf-Mute  Children. 

45  &  46  Vict.  (1882)  c.  58.  s.  13.  The  guardians  of  any  union,  who  send  any  pauper  child  to  a  school 
certified  under  the  Act  of  the  25th  and  26th  years  of  the  reign  of  Her  present  Majesty,  cap.  43,  mav  pay 
the  reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  the  maintenance,  clothing,  and  education  of  such  child  whilst  in  such 
school,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  such  rate  of  payment  as  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  for  pauper  children  sent  to  such  school,  anything  contained  in  the  said  Act  to  the  contrary 
notwith  s  landing. 


81.  It  lias  been  brouglit  to  our  notice  that  in  several  cases  where  the  parents  of 
deaf  and  dumb  or  blind  children,  were  unable  to  afford  the  cost  of  their  being  educated 
and  maintained  in  proper  institutions,  the  guardians  considered  themselves  exempted 
from  the  duty  of  educating  the  child  at  the  cost  of  the  union  under  the  above  Acts,  on 
the  ground  that  the  parents  were  not  paupers.  We  accordingly  requested  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  furnish  us  with  their  interpretation  of  the  law  on  this  point. 
The  annexed  letter  shows  that  it  is  not  a  condition  precedent  to  such  action  on  the 
part  of  the  guardians  that  the  parents  should  be  paupers. 

Local  Government  Board,  Whitehall,  S.W., 
SiK,  February  21,  18S8. 

I  AM  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  ackno'wledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo,  asking, 
on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  &c.,  the  Board's  view  as  to  the  power  of  guardians  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  in  suitable  institutions  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  whose  parents  are  not  paupers.  The  Board 
direct  nae  to  state  that  in  their  opinion  it  is  competent  to  the  guardians  to  send  to  a  suitable  school  a  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind 
child  whose  parent,  though  poor,  may  not  be  a  pauper  in  receipt  of  relief.  The  approval  of  this  Board  is,  however,  necessary  to 
the  sending  of  the  child  unless  the  school  has  been  certified  under  the  25  &  26  Vict,  c,  43.  (see  s.  42  of  the  31  &  32  Vict.  s.  122). 

Moreover,  it  appears  to  the  Board  that,  having  regard  to  s.  56  of  the  4  &  5  Will.  4.  c.  76.  relief  given  to  or  on  account 
of  a  dea  iand  dumb  or  blind  child  is  not  relief  to  the  father  of  such  child. 

The  Board  may  add  that  the  power  given  to  the  guardians  in  this  matter  should,  of  course,  only  be  exercised  when  the  parent 
is  unable  to  pay  for  the  child's  maintenance,  education,  &c.  in  the  school, 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)       S.  B.  Pnovis, 

The  Secretary  to  the  Assistant  Secretary, 

Koyal  Commission  on  the  Blind,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  &c<, 
6,  Old  Palace  Yard,  S.W. 
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Classification  of  Blind. 

32.  In  considering  the  condition  of  the  blind  it  may  be  convenient  to  divide  them 

=>  "  Clarke, 

mto  three  mam  classes : — 

I.  From  birth  up  to  21. 

11.     „    21  to  50. 

III.     „    50  upwards. 

33.  There  are  61  institutions  for  the  blind  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  may  bo  Appen- 
classified  as  follows : — 

Schools  for  resident  pupils  -  -  -  -  -  -  9 

"Workshops,  mostly  for  non-residents  -  -  -  -  -  23 

Combination  of  the  two  (both  workshops  and  schools)    -  -  -  26 

Homes  or  asylums  -  3 


Total  -  -  ..  -  61 

34.  Most  of  them  have  been  visited  by  this  Commission. 

I. 

Education  of  the  Blind  under  21. 

35.  The  problem  to  be  solved  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
earn  their  living,  is  not  only  hoio  to  teach  them  but  what  to  teach  them. 

36.  There  is  a  general  feeling  in  favour  of  compulsory  education  of  the  blind,  and 
their  attendance  being  enforced  as  early  as  that  of  other  children ;  but  there  is  great 
difference  of  opinion  in  what  way  children  should  be  taught.    In  Scotland  and  the  3733. 
North  of  England  the  opinion  of  the  blind  is  now  in  favour  of  the  blind  being  taught  Burnett, 
in  board  schools  with  the  seeing,  and  of  separating  education  from  technical  instruction.  10,285o!. 
Our  report  on  the  different  schools  and  workshops  visited  shows  what  the  practice  now  ^^^Pp®^^' 
is.    At  present  there  are  Board  school  classes  for  the  blind  in  some  of  the  large  towns,  '^^^ 
and  these  are  gradually  increasing  in  number,  but  most  of  the  blind  of  school  age  are  in  macd'onal'd 
institutions,  though,  unfortunately,  some  are  not  educated  at  all,  in  consequence  of  the  &c.,  &c. ' 
present  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law. 

37.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  London  teachers  of  the  Home  Teaching  458  and  734 
Society  that,  say  to  the  age  of  ten,  children  should  be  educated  during  a  portion  of  Tait. 
their  time  with  the  sighted,  and  the  Charity  Organization  Society's  enquiry  long  ago 

came  to  the  same  conclusion. 

202. 

38.  Some  of  the  witnesses  recommend  that —  Tait. 

'734 

Blind  children  should  be  sent  as  early  as  possible,  at  least  after  seven  or  eight,  to  -j-g^j^* 

an  ordinary  sighted  school,  if  not  before  to  an  infant  school,  and  kept  there  at  least  933 

till  ten  years  of  age.    Objections  may  be  raised  by  the  teachers  of  ordinary  day  schools,  Best, 

to  their  assuming  this  additional  responsibility,  but  their  objections  may  be  and  have  12,802. 

been  overcome  by  a  number  of  teachers  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  Braille  Byers. 

and  other  types,  and  so  qualify  themselves  for  the  work  as  not  to  interfere  in  any  953-4. 
way  with  the  performance  of  their  ordinary  duties. 

The  fears  that  "  the  blind  might  be  subjected  to  ill-treatment  from  their  sighted  play  fellows  have  been  Tait,  quoting 
"  shown  by  experience  to  be  groundless ;  on  the  contrary,  owing  to  the  compassion  with  which  they  are  Report  of 
"  regarded,  they  meet  with  the  greatest  kindness."  Charity  Or- 

ganization 

39.  The  free  intercourse  with  the  seeing  gives  courage  and  self-reliance  to  the  blind, 

and  a  healthy  stimulus  which  enables  them  to  compete  more  successfully  with  the  Westlake, 
seeing  in   after  life  than  those  who  have  been  brought  up  altogether  in  blind  1516. 
institutions.  Scott. 

40.  We  recommend  that  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Acts  be  extended  to  the  295  and  230. 
blind,  and  that  the  compulsory  attendance  at  a  school  or  institution  be  enforced  up  to  (rreene. 
the  age  of  16.    The  evidence  tends  to  show  that  blind  children  should  be  educated  in 

either  of  the  following  ways  : 

A. — In  Day  Schools. 

41.  — {a.)  In  rural  schools, — 

The  teacher  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  Braille  or  some  raised  type,  and  296, 
the  child  should  have  acquired  such  knowledge  either  at  a  preparatory  school  or  by  Greene, 
being  taught  by  its  parents  or  by  a  district  visitor,  or,  as  in  Scotland,  by  an  agent  1956, 
of  the  outdoor  mission  to  the  blind.  John? 
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42.— (b.)  In  towns, — 

10,910.        rj}^Q  board  scliool  is  suitable  for  all  tliose  children  who  have  good  health,  live  at  a 
rmitage.    convenient  distance  from  the  school,  and  for  whom  arrangements  can  be  made  that 
they  have  a  guide  to  take  them  to  the  school. 

A'ee  Reports  43_  g^t  where,  as  at  Sunderland,  the  children  cannot  be  compelled  to  attend  in 
'sun-ler  consequence  of  their  residence  beyond  the  two  mile  limit,  we  think  it  would  be 
iaiid).'  necessary  to  extend  the  statutory  limit  of  compulsory  attendance,  and  that  in  such 

cases  the  children  of  necessitous  parents,  as  at  Berlin,  should  have  their  fares  by  train 

or  tramcar  paid  for  by  the  school  authority. 

Report  for  44.  In  April  1875,  the  London  School  Board  appointed  an  Instructor  of  the  Blind 
(Mr.  Finchard)  who,  with  an  assistant,  acted  until  the  year  1879,  when  the  Board 
engaged  a  lady  as  Superintendent  of  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

45.  The  blind  children  usually  attend  the  ordinary  day  schools,  and  share  as  far  as 
possible,  in  the  instruction  there  given  ;  but  they  also,  on  specified  days,  receive 
special  instruction  at  centres,  of  which  there  are  18.  The  attendance  at  these  centres 
ranges  from  three  to  15.  The  total  number  under  instruction  at  Lady-day  1888  was 
132.  At  the  centres  the  children  are  taught  reading  and  writing  by  means  of  the 
"  Braille "  system,  and  reading  by  the  aid  of  Moon's  type ;  written  arithmetic  by 
means  of  Taylor's  arithmetic  boards  ;  and  geography  by  the  aid  of  relief  maps  and 
globes.    Special  attention  is  given  to  the  teaching  of  mental  arithmetic. 

46.  The  children  are  examined  with  the  other  scholars  at  the  annual  Government 
examinations  of  the  ordinary  day  schools  which  they  attend. 

47.  At  Lady-day  1888  the  staff  consisted  of  a  superintendent  and  five  female 
assistants,  all  of  whom  had  been  trained  at  the  Eoyal  Normal  College. 

48.  The  school  boards  at  Bradford,  Cardiff,  Sunderland,  and  Glasgow  have  also 
undertaken  the  education  of  the  blind  within  their  districts,  and  61  children  in  all  are 
under  instruction  in  these  towns,  28  being  educated  in  different  schools  in  Glasgow 
alone.  In  most  cases  the  children  follow  the  ordinary  time-table  with  their  seeing 
companions,  and  associate  with  them  both  in  school  time  and  play  time,  Bradford 
and  Sunderland  being  the  only  exceptions  to  this.  The  average  nett  cost  of  instruction 
is  61.  15s.  4d.  per  head  per  annum,  the  higher  cost  being  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
one  or  more  special  teachers  are  engaged  to  instruct  the  blind  children.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Commissioners  to  Glasgow,  the  school  board  and  their 
teachers  expressed  themselves  as  satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  experiment  of 
educating  the  blind  with  the  seeing  in  the  board  schools. 

49.  No  grant  is  awarded  by  Government  for  the  distinctive  instruction  which  is 
given  either  to  the  blind,  or  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

B. — In  Boarding  Schools. 

50.  There  must  always  be  some  blind  who  from  physical  weakness,  delicacy  of  con- 
12,23C,     stitution,  and  other  causes,  need  the  fostering  care  of  an  institution.    It  is  also 

Hall.  contended  that  it  is  important  to  give  the  blind  a  special  training  in  sense  of  touch, 
which  is  not  so  readily  given  in  sighted  schools,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
send  a  delicate  or  neglected  child  to  an  institution  whore  it  will  be  well  cared  for  and 
trained. 

51.  It  is  probable  also  that,  under  the  institution  system,  children  other  than 
J  8,378  those  mentioned  in  42  (6),  can  be  educated  and  maintained  at  very  little  more 
Davis.      expense  than  it  would  cost  to  educate  them  in  day  classes  attached  to  board  schools, 

where  they  would  have  to  be  either  boarded  out  or  placed  in  homes. 

52.  In  cases  where  there  are  not  sufficient  blind  children  to  form  a  class,  the 
guardians  can  at  present,  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  subscribe 
to  any  blind  institution,  or  may  maintain  and  educate  any  poor  child  there.  This 
power  is  only  permissive,  and  although  largely  exercised  by  the  guardians,  is  not 
sufficiently  put  into  operation,  and  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  transferred  to  the 
school  authority  or  county  council,  and  be  made  compulsory,  as  soon  as  there  are 
suitable  and  sufficient  day  schools  or  institutions  to  which  the  children  can  be  sent.* 


*  According  to  the  Parliamentary  Return,  No.  326  of  1887,  there  were  315  children  of  school  age 
receiving  in-docr  relief  and  21  receiving  out-door  relief  from  the  poor  rates  in  England  and  Wales  on  the 
2nd  September  1887.  No  fewer  than  301  of  these  were  receiving  instruction  in  special  or  elementary 
schools  ;  35  not  under  instruction  were  mostly  weak-minded  children. 
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Technical  instruction  of  the  Blind,  when  should  it  commence  ? 

53.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  tlie  time  when  industrial  training 
should  commence,  and  some  confusion  naturally  arises  between  the  technical  teaching 
m  school,  which  might  and  ought  to  be  common  to  all,  and  the  teaching  of  a  trade 
which  can  only  be  properly  taught  in  a  workshop. 

54.  There  is  often  a  prejudice  against  the  work  of  the  blind,  and  this  wb  believe  to 
be  the  result  of  their  imperfect  instruction. 

55.  In  the  north  of  England  it  is  advocated  that  the  ordinary  education  and  some  l3,977nnd 
education  in  music  in  an  elementary  school  or  institution  should  be  given  up  to  14  or  Gilroj. 
15,  and  the  tastes  and  natural  inclinations  of  the  pupils  studied  ;  after  that  age,  if 
the  pupil  have  evinced  any  musical  talent,  he  should  be  sent  to  a  special  musical  school, 
or,  if  he  have  a  mechanical  turn,  to  a  workshop  to  learn  industrial  work. 

56.  We  think  that  after  blind  children  have  passed  through  the  ordinary  standards 
they  should  receive  technical  training  in  an  institution  or  elsewhere  from  12  to  16 
years  of  age. 

57.  If  it  be  determined  that  basket-making  should  be  the  occupation  of  a  blind 
boy,  it  seems  desirable  that  he  should  begin  at  13  or  14,  as  it  takes  about  four  or  five 
years  to  learn  the  trade  thoroughly.  If,  however,  it  be  intended  to  train  him  in  music, 
instruction  should  begin  as  early  as  possible. 


58.  In  Edinburgh  boys  of  16,  who  have  left  the  school  at  Craigmillar,  and  wish  to 
become  workers  in  the  outside  workshop,  are  transferred  to  a  boarding  house  connected 
with  the  institution,  unless  they  have  parents  or  friends  to  board  with. 

59.  In  some  institutions,  where  a  school  department  and  a  work  department  are 
combined,  the  children  occasionally  intermingle  very  much  with  the  workmen.  We 
believe  this  to  be  objectionable,  and  we  agree  with  the  suggestion  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  separate  the  educational  department  up  to  15  or  16  from  the  work  depart- 
ment, so  as  to  prevent  boys  of  12  and  13  mixing  with  older  boys  and  men.  In  many 
instances  this  has  been  already  carried  out. 

60.  At  present,  when  the  blind  leave  institutions,  which  are  more  or  less  educa- 
tional, and  which  they  are  often  compelled  to  leave  about  the  age  of  16,  their 
industrial  training  is  often  imperfect,  and  in  man}''  cases  they  are  unable  to  earn  their 
own  livelihood,  and  there  is  a  great  want  of  some  place  where  they  can  learn  their 
trade  thoroughly,  and  practice  it ;  likewise  those  who  have  failed  to  get  into  institu- 
tions, or  have  obtained  what  education  they  can,  and  have  no  friends  to  assist  them, 
cannot  earn  their  livelihood,  as  there  are  not  suflBcient  workshops  where  they  can  be 
taught  or  practise  such  industrial  training  as  they  may  have  picked  up,  and  the 
result  is  they  fail  to  get  work,  and  they  take  to  begging,  playing  musical  instruments 
in  the  streets,  or  in  public-houses,  or  sitting  reading  the  Bible  aloud  to  passers  by  and 
asking  for  alms. 

61.  We  think  that  from  16  to  21  the  school  authority  should  have  the  power  and 
duty  to  assist  liberally  all  necessitous  blind  persons  to  maintain  themselves  while 
learning  a  trade. 

62.  Out  of  389  trained  persons  whose  cases  were  inquired  into  by  Mr.  Gr.  M.  Tait, 
only  155  were  earning  their  living  by  occupations,  which  they  were  taught  in  institu- 
tions. Even  those  who  have  been  well  trained  and  learnt  a  trade,  such  as  basket- 
making,  brush-making,  &c.,  find  great  difficulty  in  carrying  it  on  at  their  own  homes, 
or  in  selling  their  work  when  it  is  made.  Even  if  they  work  at  home  they  generally 
earn  less  than  in  a  workshop,  and  seldom  are  able  to  earn  enough  to  get  their  own 
livelihood. 


10,967. 
Armitage. 
1635. 
Jolins. 

3GG0. 
Burnett, 

6199. 
Storey. 

13,602, 
Sime. 


10,.')62. 
Campbell. 


326. 
Greene. 


465. 
Tait, 


480. 
Tait. 


1681. 

elohuS. 


63.  The  wider  inquiry  which  was  set  on  foot  by  the  Commission  with  the  object  of 
ascertaining  much  the  same  point,  viz.,  what  proportion  of  the  blind  follow  the  trade 
taught  to  them  in  the  institution  where  they  may  have  been  brought  up,  furnished 
the  following  results  : — 

64.  Out  of  1,267  blind  men  who  had  learnt  trades  in  various  institutions  in  the  See 
United  Kingdom,  only  734,  or  58  per  cent.,  proved,  according  to  their  own  account,  to  Appendix 
be  following  the  trade  which  they  had  learnt  at  those  institutions.    Of  these  1,267 
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See  Appen- 
dix 7. 

See  also  p.  7. 
of  Parlia- 
mentary- 
Paper  C. — 
4747  of  1886. 


1671,  1770, 
and  1771. 
.Johns. 
12,232. 
Hall. 


4942. 

Willis. 


13,693, 
Sime. 


men,  about  15  per  cent,  were  earning  under  5s.  per  week,  about  25  per  cent,  were 
earning  between  5s.  and  10s.  per  week,  about  16  per  cent,  were  earning  between  10s. 
and  15s.  per  week,  and  about  10  per  cent,  were  earning  above  15s.  per  week.  But 
tbe  42  per  cent.,  who  bad  found  tbemselves  compelled  to  seek  otber  means  of  liveli- 
hood, were  earning  far  smaller  wages,  in  the  aggregate,  than  the  58  per  cent,  who 
were  still  following  the  trades  taught  to  them  at  the  institution. 

65.  Assuming  that  these  statistics  hold  true  of  the  blind  at  large,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  fact  that  42  per  cent,  of  those  trained  in  institutions  find  themselves 
unable  to  continue  to  practice  the  trade  taught  to  them,  while  about  34  per  cent,  of 
the  remainder  do  work,  but  nevertheless  earn  less  than  5s.  per  week,  indicates  either  a 
great  deal  of  indifferent  teaching  or  want  of  proper  facilities  for  working  and  disposing 
of  their  work. 

66.  The  same  inquiry  has  thrown  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  present  condition  of 
the  blind.  Stated  briefly,  it  may  be  described  as  an  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  leading 
facts  in  the  history  of  a  large  number  of  the  blind,  i.e.,  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
total  number  in  the  United  Kingdom.  We  have  received  nearly  6,000  replies,  and 
these  voluminous  statistics  may  be  taken,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
condition  of  things  which  prevails  generally  among  the  blind  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  detailed  tables  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

67.  Out  of  the  total  number,  5,848,  who  replied  to  our  questions,  no  less  than  4,605 
declare  their  inability  to  maintain  themselves  without  charitable  assistance,  while  only 
959  state  that  they  can  so  maintain  themselves  ;  3,282  state  that  they  earn  nothing 
at  all.  The  largest  number  of  those  who  earn  anything  are  engaged  in  basket-making 
(21-^  per  cent.) ;  then  follow  music  and  piano  tuning  (8^  per  cent.),  brush-making 

per  cent.),  chair-caning  and  cane  work  (6^  per  cent.),  mat-making  (2f  per  cent.), 
mattress-making  (2i  per  cent.),  rope  and  twine  spinning,  &c.  (l-^-  per  cent.),  weaving 
(0*7per  cent.),  and  other  minor  occupations.  Of  those  who  do  something  for  them- 
selves, 1,549,  work  out,  but  as  many  as  789  work  at  home,  while  a  small  number,  109, 
work  out  and  at  home  as  well. 

68.  As  may  be  observed  from  the  above,  handicrafts  and  petty  trades  are  the 
favourite  occupations,  and  the  average  wages  earned  in  these  are  stated  to  be  7s.  Id. 
per  week.  The  number  of  those  gaining  their  livelihood  as  organists,  pianists, 
violinists,  piano-tuners,  and  music  teachers  is  far  smaller,  but  the  earnings,  14s.  6(i., 
are  more  than  double  those  of  the  former  class,  while  the  highest  earnings  of  all, 
17s.  46?.,  are  gained  by  missionaries,  Scripture  readers,  visitors,  teachers,  collectors,  and 
the  like. 

69.  "We  believe  in  these  returns  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  blind  to  under- 
state their  earnings.  We  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  our  personal  inquiries  in  visits 
to  workshops.  We  have  not  thought  it  desirable  to  state  the  sums  which  are  pro- 
fessedly gained  by  begging,  but  consider  them  to  be  larger  than  the  blind  themselves 
state. 

n. 

Adult  Blind. 

70.  Besides  those  who  have  become  blind  in  early  youth,  with  which  class  we  have 
previously  dealt,  a  large  proportion  of  blind  persons  become  blind  between  21  and 
50  from  accidents  and  various  other  causes,  and  but  few  institutions  give  industrial 
instruction  to  such  persons,  who  specially  deserve  encouragement,  as  they  are  often 
those  who  are  most  anxious  to  learn  and  find  occupation,  and  they,  as  a  rule,  work 
with  more  energy  than  those  who  have  been  blind  from  childhood. 

71.  It  has  been  mentioned  to  us  as  desirable,  and  it  appears  to  us  reasonable,  that 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  assistance  should  be  given,  while 
learning  a  trade  at  an  institution,  to  persons  losing  their  sight  in  adult  life,  in  the  same 
way  and  on  the  same  principle  as  to  those  at  an  earlier  age  during  their  industrial 
training. 

72.  This  would  involve  a  change  in  the  law  in  order  to  compel  the  school  authority, 
■)n  application,  to  contribute  for  this  purpose,  as  the  guardians  can  at  present.  Such 
assistance  should  be  given  for  a  reasonable  time  for  learning  a  trade,  and  should  be 
forfeited  in  cases  of  idleness  or  misconduct.  These  blind  persons  should  also  be 
taught  to  read  some  raised  type. 
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73.  At  Leicester,  and  other  places,  the  guardians  and  the  local  charity  contribute  to  See  Reports 
those  learning  a  trade  for  three  years,  and  at  Sunderland  out-door  relief  has  been  of  visits, 
given  to  such  men  on  condition  that  they  will  attend  at  the  institution  in  the  town  and 

learn  trades.    At  the  Berners  Street  Institution  in  London  the  same  arrangement  ^ 
prevails,  and  the  guardians  contribute  6s.  a  week  for  the  same  purpose.    A  striking 
instance  of  the  desirableness  of  such  an  arrangement  is  given  by  a  witness  from 
Sunderland : — 

"We  had  one  man  (not  totally  blind  but  quite  too  blind  to  obtain  employment  in  an  ordinary  way)  who  12,722. 
was  19  years  in  the  workhouse.  They  paid  for  him  for  one  year  7*.  per  week,  and  he  earned  22*.  Zd.  per  week  Byers. 
on  the  average  in  1885.    He  had  been  (previously  to  that)  a  burden  on  the  rates  for  19  years." 

Occupations  of  the  Adult  Blind. 

74.  The  industrial  occupations  of  the  blind  are  limited,  the  work  for  which  they 
are  best  suited  is  not  always  that  which  pays  best,  owing  to  the  competition  of 
sighted  labour.    Basket  making  is  probably  the  employment  most  suited  to  country  See  paras, 
districts,  or  to  places  where  there  is  a  demand  for  rough  baskets,  such  as  fruit  or  67  and  68 
potato  hampers,  or  skips  used  in  the  cotton  trade,  as  they  can  be  as  well  made  by  the  ^^W^- 
blind  as  by  the  sighted.    Fancy  and  common  baskets  are  made  so  cheaply  in  Germany, 

and  admitted  free  to  this  country,  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  blind  to  compete  with  the 
foreigner  in  that  branch  of  labour.    Chair-caning  is  the  most  simple,  and  can  be 
learned  in  a  short  time  by  both  sexes.    Next  comes  mat-making,  though  the  com-  See  lists  of 
petition  of  prisons  makes  it  difficult  to  produce  mats  at  a  profit;  weaving,  brush-  occupations 
making,  knitting,  &c.    In  some  workshops  mattress-making,  rope-making,  and,  in  the  f^*^*^'''*^^^ 
seaport  towns,  the  manufacture  of  shipfenders  and  rope  mats  has  been  successfully  (jix  7. 
introduced. 

75.  The  Government  have  in  various  cases  given  the  Institutions  orders  for  the  Post 
Office  baskets  and  their  repair,  but  no  special  favour  is  shown  them.  The  blind  have 
to  make  their  tenders  in  the  open  market,  and  often  fail  to  get  the  orders. 

76.  Music  seems  specially  suited  to  the  blind,  and  undoubtedly  afibrds  to  them  a  664. 
large  amount  of  solace  and  enjoyment ;  it  should,  therefore,  form  a  part  of  the  Johns, 
curriculum  of  every  blind  school.    All,  however,  have  not  a  gift  for  music,  and  the  ^^^j^t'g 
study  should  not  be  persevered  in  as  a  means  of  living,  except  in  special  and  pro-  * 
mising  cases ;  and  although  probably  half  the  total  number  of  the  blind  could  be  taught  Campbell, 
fairly  well  some  branch  of  music,  the  competition  with  sighted  musicians  is  so  great  9579. 
that  only  exceptionally  good  training  can  lead  to  success,  and  many  from  various  Stainer. 
causes  fail  to  earn  a  livelihood  or  obtain  a  situation.    It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that, 

except  in  special  cases,  or  where  music  is  selected  as  a  profession,  every  one  not 
physically  disqualified  should  receive  manual  training. 

77.  It  is  maintained  by  Dr.  Campbell  that  unless  music  is  combined  with  a  good  10,571. 
general  education,  and  very  excellent  physical  training,  it  is  almost  worthless  for  the  Campbell, 
purpose  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  if  it  be  taught  only  as  a  means  of  recreation, 

it  is  often  apt  to  lead  the  blind  into  the  practice  of  playing  in  the  streets,  or  in 
public  houses,  and  hence  into  dissolute  habits. 

78.  On  the  other  hand,  where  a  good  musical  training,  combined  with  good  general 
education  and  good  physical  training  has  been  given,  a  large  number  of  the  past  pupils 
are  earning  considerable  sums  and  gaining  their  livelihood. 

In  all,  130  pupils  have  had  a  sufficient  length  of  training  to  enable  them  to  undertake  business  for  Excerpts 

themselves,  and  may  thus  be  regarded  as  a  practical  test  of  our  work.    Of  these,  3  are  failures,  11  have  from  Nor- 

died,  16  who  have  recently  left  the  College  are  already  earning  something,  and  their  work  is  increasing,  wood  College 

19  have  been  moderately  successful,  and  81  have  been  highly  successful,  earning  from  60/.  to  400/.  a  year.  Reports,  1.S85 

Several  of  the  young  women  have  earned  from  70/.  to  100/.  a  year,  and  the  aggregate  earnings  of  100  and  1886. 
ex -pupils  in  the  year  1886,  amounted  to  close  upon  10,000/. 

79.  Piano  tuning  opens  a  fair  career  for  those  who  are  well  trained,  and  we  have  9708. 
had  evidence  that  there  are  many  organists  in  this  country  who  have  obtained  Stamer. 
situations  and  are  able  to  support  themselves.  11,039. 

Armitage. 

80.  The  success  of  pupils  in  after  life,  who  have  gone  through  a  musical  training,  12,218. 
very  much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  teaching  and  the  care  which  is  taken  to  find  (g^^^jl'^ 
employment  for  them.    In  Paris  two-thirds  of  the  school  hours  of  those  intended  preceding 
for  the  musical  profession  are  devoted  to  musical  training.  paragraph.) 

81.  During  the  last  10  years  370  pupils  have  been  admitted  to  the  "Institution 
Rationale  pour  les  jeunes  aveugles  "  at  Paris,  but  of  these  30  have  died  during  school 
life.  Of  the  remaining  340,  92  have  been  sent  home  on  account  of  being  infirm, 
unintelligent,  or  otherwise  incapable  of  receiving  instruction,  and  45  on  account  of 
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misconduct,  while  15  have  been  withdrawn  by  their  parents  before  the  completion  of 
their  studies.  Of  the  205  who  have  left  school,  more  or  less  completely  educated, 
and  with  whom  the  Institution  is  able  to  keep  in  touch,  87  are  organists  or  professors 
of  music,  and  most  of  these  understand  tuning  in  addition,  and  can  practice  the 
same  if  required  ;  7  males  and  females  are  professors  in  institutions  ;  53  are  professed 
tuners  of  pianofortes ;  34  (males  and  females)  are  artisans  ;  17  are  not  engaged  in 
business  at  all,  having  private  means ;  and  7  have  failed  to  make  use  of  their 
knowledge  and  acquirements. 

"  Therefore  from  370  blind  of  school  age,  taken  at  hazard,  there  are  198  who  are  fit  to  follow  a  profession 
or  trade^,  say,  54  per  cent.  There  are  87  who  are  fit  to  be  organists  or  professors  of  music,  say,  23  per 
cent.  But,  it  one  takes  into  consideration  oidy  those  who  have  had  sufficient  aptitude  to  enable  them  to 
receive  instruction,  and  have  finished  their  course  of  studies,  one  ought  to  consider  the  case  of  only  188  out  of 
370,  and  out  of  these  188  there  are  87  who  can  follow  a  musical  profession,  say,  46  per  cent.  ;  and  if  the 
tuners  are  counted  as  following  a  musical  profession,  the  total  is  87  plus  53  =  140,  say,  74  per  cent. 

"  Inasmuch  as  the  chief  thing  to  be  done  is  to  find  out  which  are  the  professions  that  are  best  for  the  blind 
to  follow,  it  appears  clear  to  me  that  these  last  (46  per  cent,  and  74  per  cent.)  are  the  proportions  of  which  we 
ought  to  take  acconnl.  The  other  cases,  being  just  as  incapable  of  becoming  chair  caners  as  they  would  be  of 
becoming  musicians,  must  be  left  out." 

82.  It  is  said  by  M.  de  la  Sizeranne  that  in  France  since  1840  music  has  been 
successfully  practised  in  a  great  number  of  instances  in  addition  to  manual 
occupations. 

83.  It  is  only  on  the  condition  that  the  blind  are  equal  to  or  superior  in  ability  to 
the  seeing  that  an  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  general  public  to  employ  the  blind 
as  musicians ;  nor  can  they  rely  on  the  preference  which,  as  blind,  they  can  only 
claim  from  the  sympathy  naturally  accorded  to  them  on  account  of  their  unfortunate 
position. 

84.  It  is  also  stated  by  M.  de  la  Sizeranne,  that  to  obtain  a  good  musical  education, 
the  blind  pupils  must  be  (1)  under  training  for  at  least  nine  years ;  (2)  should  form 
part  of  a  large  school  of  trained  musicians  so  as  to  form  a  complete  orchestra  from 
their  own  body  ;  and  (3)  be  in  the  centre  of  a  community  containing  the  highest 
artistic  talent. 

85.  These  conditions  are  obviously  difficult  of  attainment,  and  can  only  be  hoped  for 
in  some  great  central  institution  in  or  near  a  large  town. 

86.  On  considering  how  far  the  teaching  of  industrial  occupations  is  suitable  to  the 
blind  as  a  class,  as  compared  with  a  musical  training,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
industrial  training  is  more  useful  to  a  large  number  of  the  blind  than  that  of  music, 
as  there  is  more  certainty  of  employment  for  them,  The  profession  of  music,  however, 
is  one  that  offers  the  greatest  prizes  to  those  who  have  ability  and  application,  and 
which  it  is  a  legitimate  object  of  ambition  for  them  to  pursue. 


10,903. 
Armitage. 


Condition  of  the  Adult  Blind. 

87.  In  1866,  according  to  Dr.  Armitage,  it  was  found  that  the  blind  visited  in 
connection  with  the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  whether  trained  in  institutions  or 
untrained,  had  scarcely  anything  to  do,  that  they  were  to  a  very  great  extent  idle, 
mendicants,  or  depending  on  charitable  relief  in  some  form,  either  from  the  guardians 
or  from  private  societies  or  individuals,  that  in  fact  they  were  not  earning  their  own 
living.  In  the  case  of  musicians,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  ascertain,  only  1  in 
200  of  all  the  pupils  trained  in  the  institutions  seemed  to  be  able  to  support  themselves 
fully  by  the  profession  of  music,  while  in  Paris  the  education  of  the  blind  as  musicians 
was  infinitely  superior  to  anything  that  we  then  had  in  England,  and  30  per  cent, 
were  able  fully  to  support  themselves  by  the  profession  of  music. 

88.  This  is  probably  not  an  accurate  description  of  the  general  condition  of  all  the 
blind  at  that  time,  since  there  were  institutions  which  in  London  and  the  large  towns 
gave  industrial  training  and  some  knowledge  of  music  to  their  pupils.  But  the 
conviction  that  great  improvement  might  be  made  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
lesulted  in  the  foundation  of  the  Norwood  College. 

89.  While  we  acknowledge  the  great  services  rendered  to  the  education  of  the  blind 
by  the  institution  at  Norwood,  we  do  not  think  that  all  blind  institutions  should  be 
formed  exactly  on  the  same  model. 

Higher  Education  of  the  Blind. 

90.  It  has  been  contended  that  there  should  be  the  same  facilities  given  to  tho 
blind  to  rise  from  the  elementary  schools  as  are  given  to  the  seeing. 
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91.  We  are  of  opinion  that,  from  the  primary  schools,  they  should  go  to  institutions 
or  secondary  schools.  In  these  it  would  be  seen  which  children  have  musical, 
technical,  or  literary  tastes ;  they  would  fall  naturally  into  classes  which  could 
enable  the  musicians  to  become  either  tuners  or  artists;  the  technical  ])upils  would 
become  either  artizans  or  foremen  in  their  trades;  the  literary  would  be  ready  to 
receive  the  higher  education  of  the  university. 

92.  In  order  to  encourage  such  pupils,  and  place  them  on  a  level  with  the  seeing,  16,769. 
there  must  be  educational  grants  and  scholarships.  McNeile. 

93.  There  will  always  be  some  among  the  blind  who  are  suffering  from  want  of  the  p^Jg^^^,^* 
physical  strength  associated  with  the  causes  which  produce  blindness,  but  the  blind  boy  Report^ 
with  healthy  body  and  brain  ought  to  have  the  same  chances  as  his  seeing  brother,  Worcester 
as  he  is  the  same  except  in  his  being  heavily  handicapped  in  the  race  for  knowledge  or  College, 
distinction  by  his  loss  of  sight. 

94.  There  is  want  of  a  higher  class  college  which  should  receive  a  State  grant, 
where  classical,  mathematical,  and  general  literature  can  be  effectively  taught,  to 
prepare  a  youth  for  the  universities. 

95.  There  have  been  many  distinguished  blind  men  who  have  become  such  in  mature 
years,  but  up  to  the  present  time  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  higher  education 
to  those  blind  from  childhood  in  any  college  except  Worcester. 

96.  The  education  given  at  Worcester  seems  by  the  results  to  be  calculated  to  fit  the  20,350,  &c. 
pupils  for  the  university,  some  of  them  having  overcome  all  the  disadvantages  of  i'orster. 
their  position,  and  passed  through  an  university  education  even  with  distinction ; 

one  who  gave  evidence  before  us  has  become  a  solicitor  in  good  practice,  and  several 
have  taken  Holy  Orders,  and  have  been  appointed  to  livings. 

97.  The  college  at  present  is  on  a  small  scale,  and  not  sufficiently  of  a  public  16,553-5. 
character  to  justify  our  recognition  of  it  as  such.    But  it  has  done  good  work  during  Marston. 
the  last  20  years  as  the  only  college  for  the  higher  education  of  the  blind,  and  we  have 
ascertained  that  legal  steps  are  now  being  taken  to  convert  it  into  a  public  institution. 

98.  We  think  it  questionable  whether,  in  the  interest  of  the  pupils,  such  a  college 
should  be  isolated  as  it  is  at  present,  and  not  rather  attached  to  one  of  our  existing 
collegiate  institutions  for  the  seeing,  either  at  one  of  our  university  centres,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London. 

Gardner's  Trust  for  Blind. 

99.  The  blind  are  largely  indebted  to  the  funds  of  the  Gardner's  Trust  established 
in  1882.  It  has  been  of  the  greatest  service  in  supporting  existing  charities,  in 
encouraging  the  foundation  of  new  ones,  and  in  assisting  the  blind  to  help  themselves. 

100.  In  order  that  the  fund  should  be  employed  in  the  best  possible  way,  and  in  17,438,  &c. 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  testator,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Court  of  Bishop  of 
Chancery,  where  a  scheme  for  the  administration  of  the  fund,  dated  January  20th,  1882,  4  278°'&c 
was  drawn  up  and  approved,  of  which  the  following  are  the  four  general  headings  as  wiigo'n 

to  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  fund,  after  payment  of  the  necessary  expenses 
of  management : — 

1.  Two-ninths  shall  be  applied  in  instructing  the  blind  in  the  profession  of  music. 

2.  Two-ninths  shall  be  applied  in  instructing  the  blind  in  suitable  trades,  handicrafts,  and  professions,  other 

than  the  profession  of  music. 

3.  Two-ninths  shall  be  applied  in  instructing  the  blind  in  suitable  trades,  handicrafts,  and  professions, 

including  the  profession  of  music. 

4.  Three-ninths  shall  be  applied  in  providing  pensions  and  donations,  and  generally  in  such  other  manner  as 

the  Committee  shall  think  best  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind. 

101.  Since  receiving  evidence  from  the  secretary  of  the  Gardner  Trust,  a  resolution 
has  been  passed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Trust,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  (if 
sanctioned)  to  alter  the  third  and  fourth  headings  of  the  scheme  to  the  following 
effect : 

3.  "  Two  other  of  such  nine  equal  parts  shall  be  applied  in  instructing  the  poor  blind  in  suitable  trades 

handicrafts,  and  professions,  including  the  profession  of  music,  and  generally  in  such  other  manner  a" 
the  Committee  shall  think  best  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind." 

4.  "  The  remaining  three  of  such  nine  equal  parts  shall  be  applied  in  providing  pensions  or  donations  for 

the  poor  and  deserving  blind." 
/   20082,  ^ 
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102.  The  Charity  Commissioners  have  postponed  the  consideration  of  this  application 
till  the  publication  of  this  Report. 

103.  In  administering  the  fund,  the  Committee  desire  as  far  as  possible  : — 

(a)  To  make  grants  from  this  fund  the  means  of  eliciting  the  contributions  or  assistance  of  other  persons 

and  societies. 

(b)  To  give  to  the  persons  aided  such  assistance  as  will  call  out  their  own  exertions,  and  put  them  in  the 

way  of  maintaining  themselves ;  but  this  is  not  meant  to  apply  to  the  cases  of  persons  who  are 
considered  fit  subjects  for  pensions. 

(c)  To  avoid  such  application  of  the  fund  as  will  merely  do  that  which  would  otherwise  be  done  by  the 

parocliial  rates. 

No  person  is  disqualified  from  receiving  assistance  by  reason  of  his  religious  opinions  ;  but  no  person  can 
receive  assistance  unless  the  Committee  are  first  satisfied  that  he  is  of  good  moral  character  and  in  real  need  of 
help  from  the  fund. 

The  scholarship  does  not  cover,  as  a  rule,  the  entire  cost  of  the  pupil's  expenses  at  the  institution.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  scholar  is  sent  for  three  months  on  trial,  and  the  Committee  reserve  to  themselves  the 
power  of  declaring  the  scholarship  vacant  if  the  result  be  unsatisfactory  to  them;  if,  however,  the  result  be 
satisfactory,  the  scholar  holds  his  scholarship  for  a  year  from  the  time  that  he  entered  the  institution,  and  then 
is  re-elected  from  year  to  year,  provided  that  the  Committee,  at  the  expiration  of  each  year,  are  satisfied,  by 
such  evidence  as  they  may  require,  that  the  scholar  has  shown  capacity,  and  applied  himself  diligently  to  his 
studies,  and  has  otherwise  conducted  himself  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  is  in  need  of  further  instruction. 
The  decision  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  re-election  of  a  scholar  or  otherwise  is  final. 

(b)  Assistance  by  way  of  contribution  is  given  to  institutions  or  persons  undertaking  the  instruction  of  the 
blind,  and  also  to  individual  blind  persons,  adults,  or  children,  who  are  unable  to  meet  the  whole  expense  of 
such  instruction. 

2.  Pensions. — Grants  by  way  of  pension  are  made  without  restriction  as  to  age. 

Persons  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief  are,  by  one  of  the  regulations  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  for  their 
general  guidance,  ineligible.  Every  applicant  should,  in  the  first  instance,  send  his  name  in  full,  ige,  and 
address  to  the  Secretary,  and  state  the  average  amount  of  his  weekly  income,  and  from  what  sources  it  is 
derived.  A  letter  from  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  in  which  the  applicant  lives,  or  from  the  minister  of  the 
chapel  which  he  attends,  should  also  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  certifying  from  personal  knowledge  that  the 
applicant  is  of  good  character,  thoroughly  deserving,  and  in  real  need  of  assistance  from  the  Trust. 

"  The  pensions,  which  are  of  the  amounts  lOZ.,  15/.,  and  201.  a  year,  are  terminable  by  the  committee  on  six 
months'  notice,  and  are  withdrawn  without  notice  if  the  pensioner  prove  undeserving  or  no  longer  in  need. 

"  As  only  a  small  portion  of  the  income  of  the  Trust  (at  most  not  more  than  one-third)  can  be  appHed  in 
granting  pensions,  and  as  the  applicants  number  over  3,500,  and  vacancies  occur  but  seldom  in  the  list  of 
pensioners,  very  many  deserving  persons  must,  perforce,  be  disappointed. 

3.  Grants  by  way  of  free  gift  are  made  in  the  following  and  other  cases  : — 

(a)  To  institutions  for  the  purchase  of  furniture  and  apparatus  required  for  the  instruction  of  additional 

pupils  beyond  those  already  there,  or  otherwise  in  special  cases. 

(b)  For  the  manufacture  of  books  in  blind  types,  and  grants  of  such  books. 

(c)  To  assist  local  efforts  for  the  establishment  or  fitting  up  of  schools,  at  which  technical  training  may  be 

given  to  the  blind  in  trades  or  handicrafts. 

(d)  To  enable  persons  who  have  received  instruction  in  a  trade,  handicraft,  or  profession  to  begin  the 

practice  thereof  by  providing  them  with  tools,  materials,  &c.,  and  also 

(e)  To  those  persons  who  require  capital  to  continue  their  trade,  handicraft,  or  profession,  and  are  unable 

to  procure  it. 

Grants  under  headings  d  and  e  are  not  made  with  the  intention  that  they  will  be  repeated,  but  with  the 
hope  of  permanently  establishing  the  recipients  in  some  trade,  handicraft,  or  profession. 


6,21], 
Storey. 


18,910, 
Scholfield. 

20,484, 
Plater. 

20,430, 
Plater. 
20,435, 
Plater. 
18,809, 
SchoUield. 
2137-9, 
Farrer. 


Co7nparison  of  the  work  of  the  blind  with  that  of  seeing  ^persons. 

104.  The  general  character  of  the  industrial  work  of  the  blind  is  good,  but  hardly 
equal  to  that  of  the  best  seeing  workmen,  as  they  cannot  generally  compete  with  the 
seeing  in  quality  and  finish.  Some  can  earn  a  fair  living,  but  in  most  cases  they 
require  sighted  assistance,  and  this  is  found  to  be  necessary  on  commercial  principles ; 
for  instance,  in  some  of  the  best  workshops  it  is  found  to  be  more  economical  to 
employ  sighted  labour  in  finishing  the  brushes  rather  than  leave  it  to  be  done  entirely 
by  the  blind,  as  it  is  in  some  cases  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  England. 

105.  We  found  in  many  workshops  for  the  blind  an  unwillingness  to  use  the 
"  forms  "  for  baskets  which  have  been  successfully  adopted  in  some  of  the  workshop.. 
oi  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  and  which  enable  the  blind  to  work  with  greater 
accuracy  than  without. 

106.  Many  blind  workmen  contend  that  institutions  are  too  much  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sighted.  We  endeavoured  to  test  this  statement  by  ascertaining  what  were  the 
annual  amounts  received  by  the  blind  and  sighted  employes  respectively.  In  83  of 
these  institutions  the  payments  to  the  blind  amounted  to  28,370L  and  to  the  sighted 
19,736?.  but  in  the  latter,  establishment  and  educational  charges  are  in  many  cases 
included.  One  Mind  witness  considers  that  all  teachers  in  blind  shops,  collectors  of  • 
accounts  and  managers,  should  be  blind,  and  adds  that  a  blind  man  is  the  best 
teacher  of  basket  work  to  the  blind,  because  a  sighted  man  teaches  from  his  owii 
standpoint,  whereas  a  blind  man  teaches  him  to  work  by  feeling. 
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107.  We  think  tliat  in  Tvorkshops  for  the  blind  sighted  supervision  is  necessary. 

Suggestions  for  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Industrial  Blind. 

108.  We  have  received  some  memorials  from  blind  working  men,  a  summary  of 
which  and  of  those  received  from  School  Boards,  &c.,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

109.  There  are  a  good  number  of  institutions  (33)  which  provide  workshops  for  the 
adult  blind,  but  as  we  have  shown  in  para.  71,  the  blind  require  assistance  to  learn  a 
trade,  and  an  increased  number  of  workshops  in  which  they  can  work  for  themselves,  a 
good  central  depot  in  each  populous  district,  with  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  their  goods  in 
a  leading  thoroughfare,  a  list  of  customers,  a  register  of  skilled  workmen,  and  good 
materials  obtainable  at  cost  price. 

110.  We  have  inspected  the  books  and  ]abx?ur  sheets  in  the  workshops  connected 
with  various  institutions.  In  most  cases  the  books  are  admirably  kept,  showing  what 
each  individual  earns  in  the  Institution  and  the  charitable  addition  to  his  wages,  which 
amounts,  in  nearly  all  cases,  to  a  bonus  varying  in  extent  from  8^  to  (in  a  few  cases) 
100  per  cent.  Twenty -six  Institutions  supplement  the  wages  of  the  workmen  in  their 
workshops  by  means  of  a  bonus  averaging  about  25  per  cent.  At  Oldham  there  is  a 
workshop  started  in  a  small  way  by  a  benevolent  society,  unconnected  with  any 
institution,  and  conducted  on  strict  business  principles ;  no  supplement  whatever  is 
given,  while  good  wages  are  earned.  This  class  of  workshop  seems  well  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  blind  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  a  ready  sale  for  the 
special  baskets  and  their  repair  give  constant  employment  to  the  blind.  At  New- 
castle there  is  a  workshop  of  a  co-operative  character  which  is  fairly  self-supporting. 

111.  Blind  workmen  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  various  ways  in  competing  with  the 
seeing  in  the  labour  market. 

112.  The  existing  workshops  of  the  blind  have  no  system  of  inter-communication, 
and  often  instead  of  helping  each  other  are  competing  in  the  same  market. 

113.  At  Leicester  it  is  thought  that  the  great  want  for  the  blind  is  some  institution 
which  could  be  managed  by  the  sighted  friends  of  the  blind,  to  bring  all  the  blind  in 
more  intimate  relations  with  each  other,  to  assist  them  to  find  employment  and  to 
dispose  of  their  products. 

114.  This  would  include — 

(a.)  A  department  for  obtaining  all  information  respecting  manufacture  of  goods 

by  the  blind,  and  travelling  commission  agent  attached  thereto  ;  and 
(&,)  The  starting  a  newspaper,  the  recognised  organ  of  institutions  for  the  blind. 

115.  Such  an  institution  was  recommended  by  the  Conferences  held  in  1866,  1867, 
and  1883 ;  also  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  in  1876.  One  was  actually 
established  in  the  year  1867,  but  for  want  of  wealthy  and  influential  supporters  never 
got  a  fair  start.  Mr.  Richardson  Gardner,  in  a  memorandum  submitted  to  the  Gardner 
Trustees  in  1884,  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  similar  institution  or  "  Centra] 
Aid." 

116.  We  do  not  think  that  such  a  central  institution,  however  desirable  it  might  at 
first  sight  appear,  would  be  workable  alongside  of  a  large  number  of  independent 
institutions ;  but  in  all  the  large  centres,  we  think  that  where  there  is  not  one  already, 
there  should  be  a  central  shop  and  workshop  for  adult  skiUed  workers  in  corre- 
spondence with  other  institutions,  and  connected  with  branches  where  they  exist  in  the 
neighbouring  towns. 

117.  A  leading  defect  in  the  present  condition  of  the  blind  is  that,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  no  care  or  supervision  is  exercised  by  institutions  over  the  past  pupils  who 
have  been  trained  in  the  institutions,  and  consequently  many  fail  to  earn  their  living 
or  maintain  themselves  by  honest  labour  after  they  leave  school. 


10,318, 
Campbell, 
M.P, 

11,503, 

Buckle. 
12,719-20 

Byers. 


2726  &  58, 
Neate. 
4313, 
Wilson. 
3019-37, 
Moberly. 
12,265, 
Buckle. 


See  List 
of  Blind 
Institutions 
Question  22. 


2091. 
Farrer. 
12,479. 
McCormick. 

See  Eeports 
of  visits 
(Cardiff). 

16,370. 
Harris, 


16,463, 
Harris. 


1676. 
Johns, 

18,925, 

Scholfield. 

12,359, 
McCormick, 


8axon  {Fursorge)  System. 

118.  The  Saxon  system  endeavours,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  successfully,  to     i0  926 
meet  this  want.  Armitage. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  CONDITION  OF  THE  BLIND,  &C.  : 


Reports      119.  The  followmg  memorandum  from  Hofrath  Biittner,  Director  of  the  Institution 

of  visit*       r^t  Dresden,  furnishes  an  explanation  of  the  system. 

I  I3r6S(l6D. ) 

"  Long  experience  has  taught  us  that  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  blind,  after  their  discharge  from  the 
Institution,  are  quite  as  important  as  their  education  and  training  in  the  Institution.  It  would,  in  our 
opinion,  be  unjust  to  remove  them  from  their  sad  surroundings,  educate  and  accustom  them  to  higher  wants, 
and  then  allow  them  to  sink  backward  into  their  former  miserable  way  of  life. 

"  The  Institution  at  Dresden,  at  first  only  a  school,  afterwards  became  an  establishment  for  the  industrial 
training  of  the  blind.  After  their  discharge  they  seldom,  however,  carried  on  the  trade  learned,  but  became 
beggars,  whether  with  or  without  some  musical  instrument. 

"  This  state  of  things  convinced  us  that  the  blind  were  incapable  of  becoming  independent  labourers  in 
the  world,  and  steps  were  taken  to  establish  an  asylum  in  which  they  might  live  free  from  care  and  the 
chicaneries  of  the  world.  This  asylum  was  not  a  success,  for  the  expenses  were  so  great  that  only  a  few  of 
the  blind  discharged  from  the  Institution  could  be  provided  for ;  the  greater  number  fell  back  again  into 
beggary.  Moreover,  most  of  the  blind  refused  to  enter  the  asylum ;  they  wished  to  return  to  their  parents, 
and  the  parents  also  wanted  to  have  their  children  back  again.  There  was  great  discontent  in  the  asylum. 
The  men  thought  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  rise,  take  their  meals,  and  work  by  the  clock.  They  only 
thought  of  the  restriction  to  their  hberty,  and,  having  grown  accustomed  to  the  acts  of  benevolence  done  them, 
they  demanded  them  as  a  right. 

"  The  women,  living  without  care  and  distraction,  became  shrewish,  and  embittered  their  own  lives  for  mere 
trifles. 

"From  this  ingratitude  and  discontent  it  became  evident  that  man,  if  he  suffers  from  blindness  only,  will 
not  surrender  his  liberty,  and  will  not  be  separated  from  his  relations,  and  that  his  happiness  cannot  be 
attained  without  the  cares  of  life,  and  without  work. 

"  After  a  trial  of  some  20  years,  the  asylum  was  closed,  and  the  old  begging  system  was  resumed. 

"  After  much  deliberation  it  was  decided  to  remain  in  connexion  with  the  discharged  blind,  to  visit  them  in 
their  places  of  abode,  to  learn  their  wants,  to  study  the  difficulties  which  they  experienced  in  supporting 
themselves  independently,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  remove  their  grievances.  Director  Georgi  began  this 
work  in  1843.  Director  Eeinhard  continued  it  from  1867  to  1879,  and  the  present  director  has  followed  the 
same  path.  With  the  knowledge  of  these  difficulties  the  Fiirsorge  (care)  for  the  discharged  blind  steadily 
advanced,  and  has  won  the  confidence  of  the  Saxon  people. 

"  The  system  of  training  was  proved,  in  many  instances,  to  be  defective.  Very  often  the  blind  people  could 
do  work  in  the  Institution  under  the  supervision  of  teachers  which  they  could  not  perform  in  their  own 
homes  alone  and  independently. 

"  The  number  of  handicrafts  taught  was,  therefore,  reduced.    The  only  ones  at  present  taught  are  : — 

Basket-making  since  1821 
Rope-making  „  1832 
Brush-making  „  1880 
Piano-tuning      „  1882 

"(The  last-mentioned  had  already  been  tried  in  the  years  1854  and  1873.) 

"  Different  kinds  of  female  work,  and  plaiting,  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  Institution. 

"It  was  further  proved  that  handicrafts  were  taught  in  the  Institution  which,  indeed,  the  blind  could 
carry  on  after  their  discharge,  but  for  which  there  was  no  demand  ;  they  were  therefore,  given  up. 

"  Further,  it  became  certain  that  the  blind  were  trained  too  much  for  the  Institution,  and  not  enough  for 
life  in  the  world.  The  conscientious  teacher  well  knew  what  was  required  to  make  an  upright  and  virtuous 
man  ;  but  he  did  not  know  what  were  the  special  qualities  required  by  the  blind  in  every-day  life.  The  blind 
boy  entered  the  Institution  as  a  child  ;  and  at  20  he  was  discharged  simple  and  innocent  as  a  school  girl, 
and  now  he  had  to  combat  the  difficulties  of  life,  and  carry  on  a  trade  independently.  It  was,  therefore, 
determined  to  change  the  training,  and  now  permanent  communication  is  kept  up  with  the  relations  of  the 
pupils.  Quarterly  reports  are  sent  to  them,  with  a  letter  written  by  the  pupil.  The  relations  return  the 
report,  also  accompanied  by  a  letter.  The  pupils  go  home  every  year  for  a  month's  holiday.  Every-day 
life  is  made  familiar  to  them  by  the  reading  aloud  of  newspapers.  They  have  the  advantage  of  society, 
both  male  and  female,  they  learn  the  laws  and  usages  of  ordinary  life,  commercial  letter-writing,  the  making 
out  of  accounts,  book-keeping,  to  reckon  the  value  of  their  own  manufactured  wares,  the  value  of  money,  the 
elements  of  political  economy,  and  ordinary  housework  ;  they  are  also  taught  to  walk  about  the  streets  alone. 
All  instruction  bears  as  much  as  possible  on  every-day  life,  and  the  station  in  life  in  which  the  blind  will  find 
themselves  after  their  discharge  is  taken,  as  much  as  possible,  into  consideration. 

"  It  was  also  found  that  the  blind  children  were  taught  many  things  in  school  which  were  useless  to  them 
in  later  life,  and  that  exercises  in  manual  dexterity  were  begun  too  late. 

"  School  teaching  and  manual  training  are  now  carried  on  simultaneously.  Objects  from  natural  history, 
geography,  and  geometry  are  modelled  and  designed  in  clay  and  wax.  One  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
blind  experienced  on  quitting  the  Institution  was  that  they  often  could  get  no  suitable  workshops,  because  no 
one  would  trust  them  for  the  rent,  or  because  they  themselves  did  not  know  what  kind  of  a  workshop  would 
be  suitable  for  them.  In  consequence  it  was  decided  that  the  director  should  go  to  their  places  of  abode  and 
select  suitable  homes  and  workshops  for  them. 

"  Experience  also  showed  that  the  discharged  blind  person,  especially  at  first,  could  find  no  sale  for  hia 
goods.  It  was,  therefore,  arranged  that  the  wares  which  he  could  not  sell  should  be  taken  by  the  Institution 
for  sale. 

"  Very  often  the  blind  person  had  to  buy  raw  material  from  a  rival  tradesman  who  was  not  blind,  and,  as 
may  be  easily  imagined,  this  often  led  to  his  being  cheated.  The  system  was,  therefore,  introduced  of 
allowing  the  discharged  blind  to  buy  their  raw  material  from  the  Institution. 

"  Further,  it  was  remarked  that  the  discharged  blind  were  often  taken  advantage  of  by  their  neighbours,  and 
that  very  often  no  one  was  there  to  give  them  good  advice,  and  that  they  were  thus  left  to  their  own  resources. 

"  It  was  therefore  decided,  that  on  the  discharge  of  the  blind  person,  the  director  should  select  a  trustworthy 
person,  residing  in  his  future  place  of  abode,  to  give  him  advice  and  practical  help,  to  protect  him  from 
imposition,  and  to  keep  up  communication  with  the  director.  If  this  guardian  is  unable  to  advise  or  help, 
he  then  writes  to  the  director,  who,  if  necessary,  comes  to  the  place,  and  this  ia  all  the  easier,  as  he  travels 
free  on  all  railways  in  Saxony. 

"  The  result  of  these  visits,  as  well  as  all  communications  from  the  guardian,  the  letters  from  the  blind 
person,  and  every  document  relating  to  him,  are  entered  in  a  register  kept  at  the  Institution. 

"  These  guardians  are  respectable,  benevolent,  practical  men,  capable  of  procuring  custom  for  their  wards. 
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"  But  there  was  no  doubt,  that,  in  spite  of  these  arrangements,  the  discharged  blind  were  unable  to  support 
themselves  without  the  assistance  of  capital,  whether  in  money  or  outfit.  The  blind  man  can  do  as  good  work 
as  the  man  who  can  see ;  but,  as  a  rule,  he  does  not  work  so  quickly,  and  if  the  man  who  is  not  blind  has  to 
use  every  exertion  to  support  himself  and  his  family,  the  blind  man  to  do  the  same  requires  some  special  help, 
without  which  he  will  either  not  be  able  to  compete,  or  will  have  to  lead  a  life  of  great  privation. 

"  The  first  difficulty  when  a  blind  pupil  is  starting  in  life  is  to  provide  himself  with  the  necessary  tools  and 
material.  These  the  Institution  supplies  to  him,  and  continues  through  life  to  alFord  him  moral  and  material 
help  ;  and  by  this  means  the  greater  part  of  the  blind  are  enabled  to  save  money  for  sickness  and  old  age. 

"  Those  who  cannot  return  to  their  relations,  cannot  at  once  meet  all  their  expenses,  and  the  weak  and 
old  need  special  help.  A  part  of  the  money  for  their  board  and  lodging  is  paid  for  those  who  have  to 
be  settled  in  other  places,  on  account  of  the  death  or  untrustworthiness  of  their  relatives. 

"  There  is  an  asylum  for  the  old  and  feeble  at  Konigswartha,  where  [a  permanent  division  of  labour  is 
rendered  possible  by  the  constant  presence  of  three  workmen,  who,  although  blind,  are  strong  and  healthy. 
Also,  in  other  places,  weak  and  able-bodied  workmen  co-operate  together  and  make  use  of  their  powers  under 
a  proper  division  of  labour. 

"  One  may  say  that  these  blind  people,  altogether,  on  an  average,  need  a  yearly  assistance  of  100  marks, 
some  more,  some  less.  In  the  year  1886,  40,460  marks,  41  pfennings,  were  given  for  assistance  to  the  dis- 
charged. This  assistance  is  by  no  means  always  given  in  actual  money,  but  always  in  such  a  way  that  the 
blind  are  encouraged  by  it  to  work.  Mere  money  assistance  is  often  actual  poison  to  the  blind.  They 
therefore  receive  the  assistance  in  materials  for  work,  clothing,  &c. 

"  The  fund  for  the  discharged  blind  provides  the  money  for  this. 

"This  fund  was  started  in  1844,  under  the  Director  Georgi,  with  150  marks;  from  1867  to  1879  it  was 
increased  under  Director  Eeinhard  from  113,670  marks  to  768,520  marks  ;  and  at  the  end  of  1886  it  amounted 
to  1,014,199  marks. 

"  This  sum,  which  is  a  large  one  for  Saxony,  was  collected  by  contributions  from  municipal,  district,  and 
parochial  communities  by  donations  of  all  kinds,  and  by  the  wages  of  the  pupils  of  the  Institution.  The 
whole  of  the  money  which  the  blind  earn  during  their  apprenticeship  in  the  workshops  is  divided  into  five 
parts,  of  which  the  blind  workmen  themselves  receive  one.    Four  parts  go  to  the  fund. 

"  The  number  of  donations  has  for  a  long  time  been  very  considerable,  for  there  are  in  the  country  many 
wealthy  people  who  have  learned  from  their  own  experience  the  value  of  work  for  every  man.  These  men 
it  is  who  give  liberal  donations  of  money  to  that  fund,  because  they  do  not  wish  their  money  to  be  spent  in 
alms,  but  to  be  used  to  enable  the  afflicted  to  gain  a  livelihood. 

"  The  fund  for  the  discharged  blind  is  administered  by  the  Director  of  the  Institution.    The  number 
of  those  assisted  amounts  at  present  to  about  400,  who  live  respectably  in  all  parts  of  Saxony,  are  almost  self- 
supporting,  and  feel  themselves  free  men.    For  just  as  a  son  does  not  feel  galled  by  a  gift  from  his  father, 
so  they  are  not  ashamed  to  receive  assistance  from  their  second  paternal  home,  the  Institution. 
"  At  the  end  of  1885  the  '  Fiirsorge '  Fund  amounted  to  971,702  marks. 
"In  1886  were  added:— 
"  Marks  9,520  in  legacies. 

„     3,043  from  village  communes. 
„     1,250  from  district  unions. 
„     2,930  from  town  communes. 
„       846  from  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches. 
„        183  from  freemasons'  lodges. 
"  Year  by  year  these  voluntary  donations  have  increased  in  proportion  as  the  effectiveness  of  the  Fiirsorge 
system  has  become  known  to  the  population  of  Saxony. 

"The  State  does  not  directly  support  the  Fiirsorge  system,  but  it  pays  the  director's  travelling  expenses  on 
his  visits  to  the  discharged  pupils,  and  as  the  State  guarantees  the  expenses  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  it 
has  a  right  to  the  proceeds  of  the  pupils'  work.  This,  however,  it  foregoes,  but,  as  already  observed,  gives 
one-fifth  to  the  blind  workpeople,  and  four-fifths  to  the  fund,  the  managers  of  which  it  also  pays. 

"  The  capital  of  the  fund  is  invested,  the  interest  only  being  used  for  the  assistance  of  the  discharged  blind 
pupils. 

"  A  register  is  kept  for  every  blind  person  from  the  time  he  enters  the  Institution,  and  is  continued  after 
his  discharge  till  death,  or  till  the  '  Fiirsorge '  is  withdrawn.  This  register  also  shows  how  much  raw 
material  the  blind  person  has  bought  from  the  Institution,  what  clothes  and  tools  were  given  him  on  his 
discharge,  how  much  he  earned  when  in  the  Institution,  and  to  what  extent  he  is  supported.  In  this  book 
also  the  director  makes  the  remarks  he  considers  necessary  after  his  visits  to  the  discharged  blind  pupils." 

120.  During  their  tour  the  Commissioners  saw  no  blind  beggars  in  Saxony,  and  were  Reports  of 
informed  that  begging  on  the  part  of  the  blind  had  practically  ceased  to  exist.  Visits 

121.  Dr.  Armitage's  evidence  supplies  a  very  clear  account  of  the  working  of  the  ^^io^,926l* 
system.    He  adds  that : —  Armitage. 

"  A  few  years  ago  some  of  the  smaller  States  adjoining  Saxony  made  arrangements  for  their  blind  to  be 
educated  in  the  Dresden  Institution.  These  children  were  in  all  respects  educated  as  the  Saxon  children. 
They  returned  to  their  home  after  completing  their  education,  but,  unfortunately,  there  was  no  system  of 
supervision  after  leaving  the  school,  and  the  result  was  that  they  almost  all  failed:  while  their  Saxon  com- 
panions, living  under  the  same  circumstances,  almost  invariably  succeeded.  This  difference  could  only  result 
from  the  want  of  supervision,  and  timely  help  and  advice  in  the  case  of  the  children  belonging  to  the  small 
States ;  these  have,  however,  now  undertaken  the  supervision,  and  the  result  is  as  satisfactory  as  it  is  in 
Saxony." 

122.  The  Saxon  system  has  not  yet  been  fully  tried  in  this  country,  though  its 
introduction  has  now  for  some  years  been  advocated  by  Dr.  Armitage.    A  plan 

similar  in  its  main  provisions  has  been  adopted  in  Paris  in  the  Societe  de  Placement  See  Reports 
et  de  Secours,  which  is  an  indispensable  supplement  to  the  "  Institution  Nationale."  of  Visits 
The  society  has  been  recognised  by  the  State  in  France  since  1856,  and  has  a  capital  (Pa"s). 
of  nearly  6,0001.  sterling.    Its  example  has  been  followed  by  similar  institutions  in 
the  provinces. 
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123.  We  think  that  the  adoption  of  the  Saxon  system  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  blind  of  this  country  in  the  four  following  respects,  as  soon  as  the  funds  can 
be  raised  to  carry  it  out : — 

1.  That  a  register  should  be  kept  of  all  pupils  leaving  the  Institution. 

2.  That  they  should  be  assisted  in  carrying  on  a  trade,  should  they  wish  to  seFup 

for  themselves,  and  in  the  first  instance  be  provided  with  tools  and  materials 
gratis,  and,  subsequently,  at  cost  price. 

3.  That  the  Institutions  should  endeavour  to  provide  funds  to  supplement  the  work- 

man's earnings,  grant  loans,  or  afford  him  assistance  in  case  of  illness. 

4.  An  endeavour  should  be  made  to  interest  some  influential  local  agency  with 

which  the  Institution  could  correspond  on  behalf  of  the  blind. 


III. 

The  Aged  Blind. 


Compare  the 
Medical  Dis- 
qualification 
Kemoval  Act 
of  1885. 
14,057, 
Gilroj. 


Lettei  to 
Chairman  of 
Commission. 


18,283, 
Browne. 

18,257, 
Browne. 


See  Reports 
of  Visits 
(Paris) . 

11,663, 
Turner. 


See  earnings 
of  blind 
women  in 
Appendix  7. 


124.  The  State  does  nothing  for  the  aged  and  infirm  blind,  except  through  the 
guardians  to  ofier  them  the  workhouse,*  without  any  special  provision  for  them  to 
alleviate  their  lot,  or  to  distinguish  them  from  the  general  mass  of  the  paupers  reduced 
by  their  own  vice  or  folly,  idleness  or  improvidence,  to  seek  poor  law  relief.  Before 
discussing  in  detail  the  suggestions  made  to  us,  we  would  observe  that  on  general 
grounds  we  think  that  the  aged  blind  should  be  treated  on  a  different  principle  from 
the  ordinary  pauper ;  they  are  deserving  of  more  generous  treatment,  and,  as  their 
poverty  does  not  arise  from  any  fault  of  their  own,  we  consider  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  ordinary -workhouse  test  should  be  "relaxed,  and  out-door  relief  given 
to  them  on  a  liberal  scale,  which  should  not  subject  them  to  any  legal  disqualification. 

125.  Evidence  has  been  given  to  us  that  the  blind  in  all  workhouses  are  not 
treated  with  the  consideration  they  deserve.  The  Rev.  C.  Andras,  chaplain  of  the 
Woolwich  union,  says,  "  there  they  drift,  for  want  of  some  better  provision,  herded 
"  with  many  who  are  just  outside  the  criminal  class,  and  who  have  little  or  no 
"  sympathy  with  genuine  distress  or  helplessness,  though  themselves  needy.  Unions 

"  are  not  built  suitably  for  the  blind  Very  little  help  is  given ;  they 

"  are  just  treated  as  the  others." 

He  justly  feels  the  sad  position  of  the  respectable  blind  in  a  workhouse,  the  rules  of 
which  are  framed  for  a  totally  different  class. 

126.  In  a  few  cases  a  more  liberal  arrangement  prevails,  and  special  workhouse 
rules  have  been  drawn  up  for  their  treatment. 

127.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  should  be  an  asylum  for  the  maintenance  of 
those  who  have  become  blind  in  iniddle  age  or  upwards,  by  accident  or  otherwise,  and 
who  have  no  friends  to  support  them;  and  that  the  cost  should  bo  in  London  a 
charge  upon  the  Metropolitan  Common  Fund,  as  is  the  asylum  for  imbeciles. 

128.  It  may  be  more  just  to  the  blind,  quite  independent  of  economic  grounds, 
that  they  should  be  kept  out  of  the  workhouse ;  and  in  London  such  a  central 
asylum  or  home  may  be  necessary,  as  it  is  at  present  difficult  to  get  middle-aged 
blind  into  institutions  ;  but  the  blind  in  England  are  disposed  to  live  in  their 
own  homes  rather  than  in  an  institution,  and  if  a  liberal  grant  to  the  necessitous 
blind  were  given,  it  might  be  found  unnecessary  to  found  such  a  central  home. 

129.  "We  have  had  no  evidence  that  there  is  any  wish  for  an  institution  like  the 
Quinze  Yingts,  at  Paris,  where  each  blind  inmate,  with  his  family,  keeps  house,  and 
forms  part  of  a  large  community. 

130.  The  'guardians  in  one  case  brought  before  us  gave  Is.  a  week  per  head  to  out- 
door blind  more  than  to  sighted  people,  and  although  the  relatives  with  whom  these 
blind  people  lived,  did  not  treat  them  well,  yet  the  same  relatives  objected  to  the 
blind  being  transferred  to  a  cottage  home,  for  fear  of  losing  the  total  subsidy  which 
they  were  receiving  for  their  maintenance. 

131.  While  the  blind  men,  as  long  as  they  can  work,  can  earn  something  for 
themselves,  the  blind  women  must  always  be  largely  dependent  on  charity,  as  they 

*  Number  on  the  2nd  September  1887  of  blind  persons  in  the  United  Kangdom  above  21  years  of  a<^e 
receiving  relief  was  3,278  (in-door)  and  4,895  (out-door).    (See  Parliamentary  Eeturn,  No.  326  of  1887.) 
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seldom  can  earn  sufficient  by  tlie  chair-caning,  knitting,  or  crochet,  which  in  many 
cases  is  their  only  means  of  livelihood. 

132.  To  establish  for  such  a  cottage  home  or  house  where  a  few  women  could  Turner 
live  together,  as  in  the  homes  at  Bath  and  Leicester,  would  seem  to  be  a  very  desirable  See  Reports 
obi ect  of  charity.  of  Visits 

«'  "  (Leicester). 

133.  We  found  this  system  adopted  at  Kiel,  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  and,  accord-  12,094, 
ing  to  Mr.  Hall,  the  same  prevails  at  Philadelphia.  Hall. 

134.  The  aged  blind  in  many  workhouses  at  present  pass  a  wretched  existence. 
The  Commissioners  were  struck  by  this  when  visiting  the  workhouse  at  Cork ; 
22  aged  men  and  women,  totally  blind,  are  retained  in  this  workhouse,  little  or 
nothing  being  done  to  alleviate  their  condition. 

135.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  those  are  the  older  people,  for  whom 
probably  little  can  be  done ;  all  those  able  to  work  and  the  children,  to  the  number 
of  80,  are  maintained  at  the  Guardians'  expense  in  various  institutions,  viz.  : — 
Cork  Blind  Asylum,  54 ;  St.  Eaphael's  Blind  School,  13 ;  St.  Joseph's,  Dublin,  6  ; 
and  at  Merrion,  Dublin,  7.  In  these  Institutions  they  are  being  educated  or  are 
employed  in  industrial  work,  and  the  elevating  and  improving  effect  of  such  treat- 
ment on  their  characters  was  plainly  perceptible  to  the  Commissioners. 

136.  In  consequence  of  evidence  given  by  two  or  three  witnesses  respecting  the  con-  Eeports| 
dition  of  the  blind  in  workhouses,  and  from  our  own  personal  visits  to  a  few  of  the  of  Local 
workhouses,  we  requested  the  Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales  to  Government 
furnish  us  with  a  report  on  the  subject,  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  ^^^"^^ 

p  •  •   ,  spectors 

f  Ollowmg  pomtS  :— _  in  Appendix 

(1.)  Are  any  special  arrangements  in  force  in  any  of  the  workhouses  for  enabling  10. 

the  blind  to  be  treated  with  greater  consideration  than  ordinary  paupers  ? 
(2.)  What  provision  is  made  for  instructing  the  blind  to  read,  or  is  permission 
given,  or  facilities  afforded,  to  visitors  from  the  Jndigent  Blind  Society, 
or  other  kindred  society,  to  teach  the  blind  to  read  and  to  lend  books  to 
them  ? 

(3.)  What  arrangements,  if  any,  are  made  for  blind  inmates  learning  trades  outside 
the  workhouse  1 

(4.)  To  what  extent  have  your  board  of  guardians  availed  themselves  of  the  powers 
conferred  upon  them  of  sending  blind  paupers  to  institutions  specially  provided 
for  their  reception  and  treatment  I 

137.  The  Local  Government  Board  desired  the  inspectors  of  15  districts  to  report 
on  the  points  respecting  which  information  was  desired,  and  the  reports  of  these 
inspectors  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  They  appear  to  have  been  drawn  up  in 
most  cases  from  particulars  supplied  by  the  masters  of  the  workhouses,  though  some 
of  the  inspectors  made  careful  personal  inquiry  in  addition. 

138.  As  regards  the  first  point,  it  appears  that,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  the 
treatment  accorded  to  blind  paupers  is  the  same  as  that  shown  to  infirm  inmates  of 
the  workhouse.  Several  of  the  inspectors  question  moreover  whether  it  would  be 
right  to  show  the  blind  any  special  favour  in  regard  to  diet,  hours,  &c.,  which  are  not 
shown  to  epileptics  and  other  analogous  cases.^i 

139.  All  the  unions  are  apparently  disposed  to  offer  reasonable  facilities  and 
encouragement  to  mission  societies,  branches  of  the  Home  Teaching  Society  and  others 
to  visit  and  teach  the  blind  in  the  workhouses.  But  although  many  of  these  agencies 
show  a  praiseworthy  activity  in  this  work,  in  the  majority  of  cases  no  such  visits  are 
made,  probably  because  there  is  no  society  near  enough  to  the  unions  in  question. 

>S  140.  When  the  blind  are  desirous  of  learning  a  trade,  it  is  usual  for  the  guardians 
to  send  them  to  a  special  institution  for  the  blind,  where  such  instruction  will  be  given 
them,  and  to  pay  the  cost  of  maintenance.    At  Sunderland,  and  a  few  other  places, 
however,  a  somewhat  different  plan  has  been  adopted,  and  there  out-door  relief  has 
been  granted  on  the  condition  that  the  blind  will  attend  at  the  institution  in  that  g^e  Report 
town  and  learn  basket-making,  mattress-making,  &c.    This  plan,  to  which  we  have  No.  13  (Ap- 
already  referred,  is  reported  to  have  worked  well,  and  to  have  succeeded  in  Instilling  pendix  io). 
a  greater  amount  of  self-reliance  into  the  blind  than  they  would  have  acquired  in  an  ^Zwpara.  7 
institution  where  they  are  boarded  and  lodged,  supra. 
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141.  It  appears  that,  on  the  whole,  most  of  the  guardians  avail  themselves  fairly 
of  the  powers  vested  in  them  to  send  suitable  cases  to  institutions  for  education  and 
training,  but   a   good   deal  more  might  undoubtedly  be  done  in  this  direction. 

See  Report  Mr.  Kennedy  speaks  of  12  cases  in  his  district  which  deserve  further  consideration 
No.  12  (Ap-  at  the  hands  of  guardians,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  KnoUys,  in  his  suggestive  and  careful  report, 
pendix  10).  gays,  "  I  am  acquainted  with  several  instances  of  blind  men  comparatively  young  who 
"  appear  to  have  no  resource  whatever,  either  within  themselves  or  provided  for  them, 
*'  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  their  existence,  and  I  have  noticed  them  with  regret  pur- 
"  poselessly  pacing  up  and  down  their  yards  or  lounging  without  occupation  over  the 
"  day-room  fires." 

142.  This  entirely  agrees  with  our  own  observations  in  the  few  workhouses  which 
we  visited. 

143.  We  observe  a  recommendation  made  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  Inspector  of  the  York- 
shire District,  that  middle-aged  blind  paupers  who  become  chargeable  to  county  unions 
might  preferably  be  sent  to  a  workhouse  in  a  town  where  a  society  (or  institution) 
for  the  blind  exists.  The  suggestion  appears  to  us  to  be  an  eminently  practical  one, 
and  we  think  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should  do  all  that  they  can  to 
encourage  it. 

See  me-  144.  One  Or  two  witnesses  representing  a  general  feeling  among  the  poor  adult 

morials  of  blind,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  have  suggested  that  "  state  aid  of  a  regular  and 
Whid  and'"'"^  "  nature  be  granted  to  all  blind  persons  unable  to  earn  a  sufficient  livelihood, 

others  in       "        (particularly)  that  it  should  come  to  the  individual  direct,  and  not  go  through 
Appendix  1.  "  the  official  channels  of  existing  Institutions."    This  plan,  however,  has  never  been 
submitted  in  a  workable  shape,  so  as  to  secure  the  State  from  assisting  undeserving 
persons,  and  even  if  it  were  on  general  grounds  deserving  of  support,  it  would  be  open 
to  the  objection  that,  to  a  great  extent,  all  inducement  to  work  would  be  taken  away. 

145.  The  condition  of  the  blind  of  50  and  upwards,  who  are  not  able  to  do  much 
work  from  illness  or  infirmity,  depends  mainly  on  the  charitable  institutions  which  are 
homes  for  the  aged  blind,  and  on  the  pensions  which  are  distributed  by  certain 
charitable  societies  and  some  of  the  City  Companies. 


See  list  of 
counties  in 
which  re- 
cipients 
reside,  Ap- 
pendix 14. 


21-24, 
Longley 


See  Reports 
of  visits 
(Bradford). 


See  Report 
of  Wilber- 
force  School ' 
for  the 
Blind. 


Pensions. 

146.  "We  have  been  enabled  to  collect  particulars  respecting  35  charities  which  assist 
the  blind  by  way  of  pensions.  Several  of  the  larger  charities  do  not  give  pensions 
except  to  those  over  50  or  60  years  of  age.  A  list  of  all  those  charities  of  which  we 
have  heard  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

147.  The  pensions  given  by  the  London  charities,  though  generally  open  to  all 
England,  are  chiefly  distributed  in  London  and  the  Southern  counties,  and  seem  to 
be  but  rarely  participated  in  by  the  blind  in  the  North. 

148.  These  London  charities,  which  constitute  much  the  larger  proportion,  amount 
to  nearly  30,000Z.  per  annum,  and  are  distributed  among  about  3,550  persons  in  sums 
varying  from  2/.  to  20Z.  Careful  precautions  appear  to  be  taken  in  some  charities  in 
the  distribution  of  these  funds,  but  it  does  occasionally  happen  that  one  applicant  will 
secure  several  pensions  from  difierent  trusts. 

149.  A  considerable  amount  of  money  is  available  for  pensions,  and  endowed  charities 
for  the  blind  are  continually  being  founded.  Yet  the  applications  for  them  far  exceed 
the  number  of  annual  vacancies  in  the  hands  of  the  various  trustees. 

150.  The  Harrison  Fund,  Bradford,  has  been  of  great  use  in  enabling  small  monthly 
pensions  to  be  given  to  16  blind  people  of  the  town  too  old  and  infirm  to  work,  and 
who,  but  for  this  help,  would  be  in  great  want.  We  were  informed  when  visiting 
Bradford  that  twice  the  amount  of  the  money  now  at  their  disposal  could  be 
advantageously  distributed  in  this  way. 

151.  The  fund  established  by  the  late  Mrs.  S.  Markham  in  connexion  with  the 
Yorkshire  Institution  in  1886,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  former  pupils  to  establish 
themselves  in  industry,  consists  of  800L,  the  interest  of  which  is  devoted  towards 
(i)  providing  apparatus,  materials,  or  tools ;  (ii)  making  small  grants  of  money  to 
paupers  well  reported  of ;  or  Ciii)  afibrding  assistance  in  case  of  sickness,  &c. 
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152.  Evidence  has  been  laid  before  us  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pensions 
are  in  some  cases  abused,  and  are  not  always  administered  to  the  best  advantage,  the 
persons  who  award  the  pensions  sometimes  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  training, 
aptitude,  and  character  of  the  blind  persons,  and  the  result  is  that  pensions  are  often 
granted  when  they  would  have  been  better  withheld,  and  withheld  when  they  might 
with  advantage  have  been  granted.  The  pensions  are  often  awarded  to  those  who  have 
the  most  influential  friends,  and  are  given  sometimes  by  several  societies  to  the  same 
individual  without  any  inter-communication  between  the  societies.  Such  interchange 
of  lists  is  carried  out  by  some  of  the  leading  London  charities. 

153.  From  the  evidence  given  there  would  seem  to  be  no  objection  to  such  registration 
being  generally  carried  out. 

154.  The  City  Companies  charge  nothing  for  the  administration  of  their  charities, 
every  penny  received  by  them  for  the  blind  goes  to  the  blind. 

155.  Pensions,  as  at  present  given,  do  not  always  contribute  to  thrift,  and  are  rather 
a  discouragement  to  industry.  Many  blind  men  who  are  strong,  healthy,  and  vigorous 
will  not  work,  because  they  expect  to  get  a  pension,  or  having  obtained  a  pension  will 
not  put  forth  their  proper  energies. 

156.  It  has  been  suggested  with  reason,  that  if  the  funds  now  given  as  pensions  could 
be  used  to  supplement  still  further  the  earnings  of  skilful  workmen,  it  would  be  an 
immense  stimulus  to  work,  and  the  pension  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  reward  for 
industry  rather  than  an  excuse  for  idleness.  Under  the  present  system  no  supervision 
is  exercised  to  test  the  way  in  which  the  pensions  are  used  by  the  recipients.  It  is 
contended  that  the  present  limitation  of  age  in  some  of  the  charities  does  not  tend  to 
make  the  pensions  conditional  on  self-help. 

157.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  want  of  self-reliance  of  blind  people  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  dependence  on  existing  or  expected  charity.  As  an  illustration  it 
is  stated  that  there  is  a  general  hope  among  many  of  the  indigent  blind  that  the 
result  of  the  Royal  Commission  will  be  that  every  one  shall  have  a  pension. 

158.  However  desirable  it  may  be  that  the  aged  and  infirm  should  be  well  cared 
for,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  blind  that 
they  should  form  an  exception  to  tfie  general  law,  that  every  man  should,  as  far  as  he 
can,  earn  his  bread  by  work.  The  hardworking  man,  of  whatever  age,  and  those 
struck  down  by  sudden  loss  of  sight,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  fitting  objects  of 
relief  by  Blind  Pension  Societies ;  while  the  old  and  decrepid  have  especial  claims  on 
those  of  the  City  charities  which  were  established  for  their  sole  benefit. 

159.  To  meet  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  by  various  witnesses,  we  think 
— (1.)  That  co-operation  should  be  established  amongst  ail  the  various  pension 
societies,  whereby  a  united  register  should  be  kept  of  all  recipients,  and  thus  the 
possibility  be  avoided  of  undeserving  cases  being  relieved,  and  of  blind  persons 
becoming  recipients  of  more  than  one  annuity,  except  under  special  circumstances. 

160.  (2.)  That,  by  legislation  or  otherwise,  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  pension 
system  should  be  revised,  so  that  the  limits  of  age  might  be  altered  in  many  cases,  and 
greater  facilities  given  for  distribution  of  funds  for  the  use  of  the  industrious  adult 
blind. 

I  161 .  (3.)  The  pensions  should  not  be  given  quarterly  in  lump  sums,  as  they  are 
liable  to  be  wasted  and  misused,  either  by  the  blind  or  by  those  who  accompany  them 
to  the  distributor  of  the  money,  but  they  should  be  paid  weekly  or  monthly  through 
the  agency  of  either  a  local  magistrate,  medical  practitioner,  or  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  or  minister,  who  might  from  time  to  time  report  on  the  conduct  and  deserts 
of  the  pensioners  in  their  parish.  This  distribution  might  well  be  facilitated  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Saxon  system. 

Blind  in  their  private  Homes. 

162.  Besides  those  in  institutions  and  those  who  are  employed  in  workshops,  there 
is  a  large  class  who  live  at  home,  or  who  are  too  sick  and  weakly  to  be  admitted  into 
blind  institutions. 


725  and  726 
Johns. 
4,783. 
Terry. 
5,528, 
Cliirke. 
5,598, 
5,601, 
Wilkinson. 
729,  " 
Johns. 
4,050, 
Lester. 


5,240, 
Eoberte. 

725  and  730, 
Joliiis. 

767. 
Tait. 


5,237, 
Roberts. 

767, 
Tait. 
770, 
Tait. 

859, 
Tait. 


453, 
Tait. 


See 

Johnson's 
"  Annuities 
to  the 
Blind." 


5248-9, 
Eoberts. 

4050, 
Lester. 


11,709, 
Turner. 

5467, 
Clarke. 

5648, 
Hyams. 

5732, 
Storey. 

10,140, 
Hampton. 
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Societies  in  aid  of  the  Blind. 

390,  401,  163.  Tlie  Home  Teacliing  Society  for  tlie  Blind  declares  its  objects  to  be  to  visit 
and  430,  every  blind  person  not  in  an  institution.  It  employs  18  blind  teacbers,  divides  London 
into  districts,  visits  2,210  blind  in  London  (of  whom  1,493  are  able  to  read  Moon 
type) ;  it  bas  formed  a  great  number  of  brancbes,  and  tbus  indirectly  creates  a  direct 
interest  in  tbe  blind,  wbicb  leads  to  otber  institutions  for  tbeir  welfare. 

164.  But  tbe  ground  is  not  as  yet  all  covered ;  tbougb  otber  agencies  are  employed 
in  visiting  tbe  adults  in  tbeir  own  bomes,  reading  to  tbem,  and  teacbing  tbem  to  read 
and  write ;  tbere  are  many  localities  wbere  no  brancb  of  tbe  Home  Teacbing  Society 
exists. 

165.  Tbe  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society  visits  at  tbeir  bomes  about  1,000  of  tbe 
metropolitan  blind,  assists  tbem  wben  required,  starts  tbem  in  trade,  and  employs 
many  in  knitting  and  otber  work.  It  bas  also  15  day  classes  in  various  parts  of 
London,  in  wbicb  tbe  blind  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  tbe  women  to  knit,  &c.  In 
tbis  society  all  tbe  visitors  and  tbe  secretary  are  blind.  All  types  are  taugbt, 
especially  Braille. 

166.  Tbe  evidence  of  one  witness  from  Worcestersbire  sbows  tbat  tbere  are  a  great 
number  of  blind  in  bis  district  wbo  are  never  visited,  and  a  great  number  of  blind 
cbildren  wbo  do  not  at  present  go  to  any  scbool. 

167.  Tbere  are  otber  associations  and  agencies,  a  list  of  wbicb  will  be  found  in  tbe 
Appendix. 

168.  We  bave  collected  information  respecting  55  associations  and  missions  to  tbe 
blind  in  tbe  United  Kingdom,  wbose  functions  are  mainly  to  visit  tbe  blind,  teacb 
tbem  to  read  and  write,  assist  tbem  to  obtain  work,  and  afford  tbem  general  relief  and 
belp. 

169.  Tbese  societies  number  II564O  blind  wbo  eitber  belong  to  tbe  associations  or 
are  visited  by  tbeir  agents,  and  tbe  number  of  uneducated  blind  of  scbool  age,  wbicb 
tbey  bave  come  across  in  tbe  course  of  tbeir  researcbes  is  reported  by  tbem  to  be 
261,  and  above  scbool  age,  2,825. 


3953, 
Lestei'. 


4041, 
Lester. 

20,654, 
Day. 


See  Appen- 
dix 12. 


3981-2, 
Lester. 
See  Reports 
of  Visits 
(London 
Soc,  Re- 
gent's Park). 


See  Reports 
of  Visits. 


See  Reports 
of  Visits. 


Types. 

170.  We  give  specimens  of  tbe  principal  types  for  tbe  blind  on  separate  pages  in 
tbe  Appendix. 

171.  Some  societies  bave  for  tbeir  principal  aim  tbe  dissemination  of  literature  for 
tbe  blind  in  various  types,  tbe  leading  types  being,  in  alpbabetical  order,  Alston  or 
Roman,  Braille,  Lucas,  and  Moon. 

172.  Tbe  types  used  by  tbe  blind  are  various,  and  no  general  system  is  in  use  eitber 
in  tbis  country,  tbe  Continent,  or  America.  In  tbe  latter  tbe  New  York  Point  and 
Howe's  are  in  use. 

173.  It  is  contended  tbat  tbe  Braille  type  is  capable  of  being  used  botb  by  old  and 
young.  It  is  gradually  gaining  ground,  and  appears  likely  to  supersede  tbe  otbers  for 
tbe  young  and  intelligent  of  all  ages,  were  it  not  tbat  some  institutions  wbicb  bave 
libraries  in  otber  types  do  not  like  making  a  cbange,  and  teacb  tbeir  own  special 
type,  wbetber  Moon  or  Alston  or  Lucas  generally,  in  addition  to  Braille. 

174.  Tbe  books  in  tbe  latter  type  bave  been  extensively  printed  and  distributed 
by  tbe  Britisb  and  Foreign  Blind  Association. 

175.  It  would  no  doubt  be  convenient  in  tbeory  to  bave  one  universal  type  for  tbe 
blind,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  generally  adopted,  as  tbere  seems  a  considerable 
feeling  in  favour  of  Moon's  type,  in  wbicb  a  comparatively  large  literature  exists. 

176.  Tbe  St.  Jobn's  Wood  Scbool,  wbicb  was  founded  for  tbe  purpose  of  teacbing 
tbe  blind  to  read  by  means  of  tbe  Lucas  type  (wbicb  is  a  form  of  sbortband),  and 
for  tbe  purpose  of  embossing  books  in  tbat  system,  bas  now  adopted  botb  Braille  and 
Moon  as  well. 

177.  From  tbe  information  received  by  tbe  Commissioners  on  tbeir  visit  to  tbis 
Institution,  it  was  evident  tbat  tbis  Society  continues  to  print  and  to  teacb  tbe  Lucas 
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type,  on  account  of  restrictions  by  whicli  they  considered  themselves  to  Ik  legally 
bound. 

178.  There  is  very  little  demand  for  the  books  printed  in  this  type,  and  but  few 
blind  people  can  read  them.  In  fact,  like  the  phonetic  system  of  Frere,  it  is  gradually 
dying  out. 

179.  It  appears  to  the  Commissioners  that  the  present  managers  of  the  Institu.tion 
would  gladly  be  relieved  from  this  restriction  as  to  type. 

180.  If  the  G-overnment  were  to  give  assistance  to  the  blind  by  supplying  them  with 
books  "  gratis  "  or  at  reduced  prices,  it  would  no  doubt  tend  to  uniformity  of  type  in 
time,  though  one  witness  remarks  "  that  to  regard  one  type  as  having  any  inherent 
"  value  over  others  is  ridiculous,  and  that  Moon,  Braille,  and  Alston  should  be 
"  subsidised  equally."  We  do  not,  however  (as  we  observe  later  on),  recommend  that 
any  such  subsidy  should  be  given  by  the  Government. 

181.  The  board  school  teachers  mostly  adopt  the  Braille  type  for  the  use  of  children, 
though  they  also  sanction,  in  some  instances.  Moon's  type. 

182.  For  those  blind  from  birth  or  from  early  childhood.  Braille  seems  to  be,  without 
doubt,  the  most  suitable,  as  it  can  be  read  more  quickly  and  can  be  printed  in  a  much 
smaller  bulk  than  any  other.  It  also  is  capable  of  being  written  quickly  in  a  frame, 
and  is  the  only  one  well  adapted  to  musical  notation. 

183.  It  is  claimed  for  the  Moon  type  that  it  is  specially  suited  to  the  aged.- 

184.  The  cost  of  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  any  raised  type  is  about  51.,  which  would  be 
almost  a  prohibitory  price  if  there  were  not  societies  to  assist  the  blind  in  obtaining 
such  works. 

185.  It  seems  desirable  that  the  blind  should  also  be  taught  to  read  the  Roman  type 
as  well  as  the  other  types  (as  it  can  be  taught  to  the  blind  easily  by  any  seeing 
person),  before  they  go  to  school,  and  to  write  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  so  as  to  put 
them  more  readily  in  communication  with  the  seeing  world ;  we  have  seen  several 
simple  frames  which  enable  the  blind  to  write  letters  and  send  them  by  post  directed 
in  ordinary  writing ;  some  of  these  have  the  additional  advantage  of  being  written  in 
relief  letters,  enabling  the  blind  person  to  read  his  own  writing. 

186.  It  is  said  that  the  Roman  type  is  taught  in  those  schools  where  the  principal 
directors  are  seeing,  and  that  they  adopt  it  in  accordance  with  their  prejudices  as 
seeing  persons  ;  while,  when  blind  directors  or  teachers  have  the  control  of  the 
education  the  Roman  is  not  taught  except  as  a  writing  system. 

187.  Many  experienced  witnesses,  however,  are  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  this 
type,  viz.,  the  Rev.  B.  G-.  Johns,  Mr.  Buckle,  Mr.  W.  J.  Day,  Mr.  Harris,  and  the 
Rev.  R.  McNeile. 

188.  In  America  the  Boston  modification  of  the  Roman  letter  was  the  most  prevalent, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  better  for  the  blind  not  to  be  cut  o&  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  Mr.  Hall  informed  us  that  opinion  was  changing,  and  the  institutions  which 
used  to  order  books  to  be  printed  in  the  line  type  now  order  them  half,  and  some  all, 
in  New  York  point  type. 

^  189.  It  seems  better  for  the  young  when  at  school  to  be  first  instructed  in  Braille; 
afterwards  they  can  easily  learn  to  read  Moon  or  Roman  type,  and  thus  profit  by  the 
existing  literature  printed  in  those  types.  In  fact,  it  is  useful  to  the  blind  to  know 
all  the  leading  types. 

190.  Boeides  these  appliances  there  are  several  type-writers  that  are  found  to  be  of 
great  service  to  the  blind  to  enable  them  to  write  rapidly. 


10,730 
Mars  ton. 


12,593, 
Hall. 
13,590, 
Sime. 
14,508, 
Neil. 
16,723, 
Forster. 

10,980, 
Armitage. 


659, 
11,185, 
20,672, 
16,371, 
16,789. 


12,038-42, 
Hali. 


Course  of  Instruction  to  the  Blind. 

191.  We  are  of  opinion,  from  the  evidence  we  have  received,  and  from  personal  16,219. 

inspection  of  the  schools,  that  a  special  code  for  the  blind  is  unnecessary.    There  VValker. 

appears  to  be  no  difficulty  in  teaching  the  blind  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Novell' 

Nay  more,  they  show  great  proficiency  in  mental  arithmetic,  and  generally  a  blind  i  352 

child  can  take  his  place  and  pass  his  standard  examinations  with  his  seeing  companions.  Weaver. 

It  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  facilitate  the  teaching  of  the  blind  in  our  elementary  ^'^^tt' 
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schools  tliat  tlie  ordinary  text  books  now  used  tliere  should  be  easily  procurable  in 
embossed  type.  Tliere  is  no  reason  wby,  as  soon  as  tbey  bave  mastered  tbe  special 
type,  tbey  sbould  not  be  taugbt  in  elementary  schools  up  to  a  certain  age.  Every 
school  for  the  blind  should  be  expected  to  teach  all  the  elementary  subjects,  and,  in 
addition,  modelling  and  Kindergarten  work  should  be  added  wherever  practicable. 

192.  In  the  schools  in  Germany  we  found  that  more  importance  was  attached  to 
e.ff., Dresden,  the  training  of  the  touch  of  the  blind  than  is  generally  the  case  in  England  with  the 
exception  of  Norwood ;  in  fact,  they  proceed  upon  the  principle  that  the  fingers  must 
replace  the  eyes,  and  an  accurate  sense  of  touch  is  cultivated  by  modelling,  Kinder- 
garten work,  and  a  variety  of  gymnastics  and  games,  which  are  calculated  to  develop 
it  and  their  general  physique. 


Teachers  in  Schools. 

193.  Under  the  present  Code  of  Regulations  of  the  Education  Department  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  earning  grants,  that  the  teachers  of  the  classes  for  the 
blind  established  by  school  boards  throughout  the  country  should  be  certificated,  so 
long  as  the  principal  teacher  of  the  school  to  which  these  classes  are  attached  is 
certificated.  Moreover,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  teachers  of  these  classes,  many  of 
whom  are  themselves  blind,  to  pass  the  examinations  for  the  seeing,  without  some 
relaxations  of  the  provisions  of  the  Code.  There  is,  therefore,  no  guarantee  that 
teachers  of  the  school  board  classes  for  the  blind,  whether  themselves  blind  or  seeing, 
are  adequately  and  properly  trained. 

194.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the  education  of  the  blind  should  in 
all  cases  be  under  certificated  teachers,  and  that  they  should  be  placed  under  the  same 
regulations  as  the  seeing  teachers  in  elementary  schools  before  being  allowed  to  teach, 
and  in  all  cases  should  have  such  sighted  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  the 
efficiency  of  their  teaching. 

195.  The  existing  teachers  of  the  blind  in  institutions  are,  in  most  cases,  not  so  good 
as  the  best  of  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  they  are  certainly  not  so  well 
paid. 

Should  they  he  "  Blind  "? 

196.  There  is  among  the  blind  a  great  wish  to  become  teachers  of  the  blind,  both 
because  it  opens  out  to  them  a  remunerative  occupation,  and  because  the  blind 
teachers  are  popular  with  the  blind. 

139  and  105,     197.  They  are  said  to  be  more  patient  with  their  pupils,  and  having  themselves 
Westlake.    experienced  the  difficulties  of  acquiring  knowledge,  are  more  in  sympathy  with  them  ; 
Lo^^n      their  sense  of  touch  is  also  more  delicate,  and  they  encourage  the  children  to  make 
238  "      more  use  of  it ;  and  the  very  fact  that  their  teachers  are  blind  and  are  doing  such  good 
Greene.     work  as  their  pupils  know  that  they  are  doing,  and  are  able  to  move  about  freely, 
1467.      stimulates  the  ambition  of  the  children,  and  gives  them  confidence. 

Weaver. 

505,  et  seq.,      198.  It  has  been  urged  by  some  witnesses  that  a  teacher  should  have  keen  sight 
Faunthorpe,       ^q\\       keen  intelligence,  and  if  he  has  lost  one  of  those  faculties,  he  can  be 
hardly  so  well  qualified  as  a  man  who  has  all. 

576-7  and  199.  Our  experience  is  that  some  few  blind  teachers,  who  are  thoroughly  trained,  can 
Johns  and  teach  exceedingly  well,  and  better  than  most  sighted  persons,  and  we  think  it  advisable 
Faumlio'r  e       make  use  of  blind  teachers  with  sighted  assistance,  but  where  there  is  only  one 

aunt,  lorpe.  ^^^^^^^  -^^  should  be  sighted,  because  there  are  many  defects  of  manner  and  habit 
in  blind  children  which  a  sighted  person  alone  can  correct.  ^ 

20,418-20,      200.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  the  ordinary  certificated  teachers  can,  without 

Forster.     much  trouble,  teach  the  blind  without  any  special  training,  if  they  will  take  the  trouble 

14,396,     to  learn  the  system  of  reading  and  writing. 
Macdouald. 

13,259,         201.  In  America  men  so  distinguished  as  ex-President  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Blaine 
9-allaudet.   began  life  as  teachers  of  the  blind ;  and  the  teachers  of  the  blind  are  there  taken 
generally  from  a  higher  and  better  informed  class  than  in  England,  and  they  are 
better  paid. 

202.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Norwood  College  will  be  of  use  in  training  teachers  for 
the  blind.   When  we  visited  it  in  1887  all  the  resident  sighted  teachers  in  the  school 
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department  were  American,  and  trained  in  tlie  best  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts, 
and  on  asking  the  reason  we  were  informed  that  they  were  better  trained  than  any 
English  teachers  that  they  could  then  obtain  for  the  same  salary.  A  number  of 
blind  teachers  who  have  been  trained  in  the  College  are  now  successfully  employed  in 
the  College  and  elsewhere,  as  at  Leeds  and  Sheffield,  and  by  the  school  boards  of  London, 
Bradford,  and  Cardiff. 

203.  In  the  Institution  Rationale  at  Paris  all  the  classes  are  under  blind  professors, 
most  of  whom  have  been  trained  at  the  institution.  The  candidates  for  such 
professorships  have  to  pass  two  long  and  minute  examinations  after  an  interval  of  two 
years  before  representatives  of  the  university  or  existing  professors ;  but  the  general 
supervision,  exclusive  of  the  teaching  staff,  is  under  sighted  superintendence,  viz., 
director,  treasurer,  house  steward,  censeur  or  controller,  and  four  surveillants  or 
overseers. 


Management  of  Institutions. 

204.  The  blind  institutions  which  we  have  visited  are  generally  well  managed  by 
Committees ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  our  inspections  we  have  found  members  of  the 
committee  as  well  as  the  officers  of  the  institutions  always  ready  and  willing  to  give 
us  any  information  in  their  power  and  to  listen  to  any  suggestions  that  we  made. 

Some  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  at  the  imperfect  training  of  the  blind  in  20,769, 

trades  or  technical  work  during  their  stay  at  institutions,  and  a  belief  is  found  to  ^^^y' 
exist  among  a  few  workmen  that  what  they  are  taught  is  more  for  the  pecuniary 
benefit  of  the  institution  than  for  themselves.    A  basket  maker  is  sometimes  not 
taught  to  make  the  kind  of  basket  for  which  there  is  a  local  demand  outside  the 
institution. 

205.  Objection  is  also  taken  that  in  some  cases  the  blind  become  more  helpless  after 

being  at  an  institution,  because  they  are  not  encouraged  to  help  themselves,  do  20,767, 

household  work,  or  even  to  feed  themselves.  In  the  best  managed  institutions  this  20^777, 
is  not  the  case. 


Day. 


206.  Several  of  the  larger  institutions  are  under  special  Acts  of  Parliament,  such  as 
Liverpool,  Southwark,  &c.  The  regulations  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum,  Edinburgh, 
appear  well  suited  for  the  government  of  an  institution  which  includes  a  school, 
asylum,  and  a  workshop  for  old  pupils.  The  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum  at  Manchester, 
which  appears  to  be  well  managed,  is  governed  under  regulations  amended  under  an 
order  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery. 

207.  One  witness  wishes  to  have  a  blind  representative  of  the  blind  on  the  governing 

body  of  a  blind  institution,  not  in  order  to  control  the  funds,  but  to  make  known  the  16,187. 
views  of  the  blind.    He  believes  that  the  opinions  of  the  blind  would  thus  be  brought  Walker, 
more  quickly  before  committees,  and  if  there  was  discontent  at  their  treatment  it  would  w^/ifer' 
reach  the  ears  of  the  committees  far  more  quickly  than  at  present.    We  have  found 
that  blind  persons  are  not  unfrequently  on  the  governing  bodies  of  Institutions,  and 
we  may  cite  the  names  of  Miss  Grilberfc,  the  late  Yiscount  Cranborne,  and  others 
whose  labours  for  the  blind  are  so  well  known. 

208.  While'we  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  suggest  any  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  voluntary  bodies  which  have  done  good  work  in  the  education  and  training  of 

^the  blind,  we  have  made  many  comments  on  individual  institutions  in  the  report  of 
our  visits.  We  recommend  that,  subject  to  inspection,  all  the  control  of  the  internal 
domestic  affairs  of  such  institutions  should  be  left  as  heretofore  with  the  existing 
governing  bodies. 


Cost  of  maintenance  in  Institutions. 

209.  The  cost  of  maintenance  and  education  appears  to  vary  considerably  in  the 
different  institutions,  as  the  accounts  are  not  always  kept  on  a  uniform  plan,  and  the 
different  branches  of  expenditure  overlap  each  other  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  separate  them  by  a  sharp  line.  Hence  the  deductions  to  be  made  from 
them  are  not  reliable  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  A  witness,  speaking  of  St.  621, 
Greorge's,  Southwark,  says,  that  in  1881  in  that  institution  the  cost,  excluding  the  fixed 
capital,  was  in  round  numbers  about  50^.  for  boarding,  lodging,  clothing,  teaching, 
and  training. 
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%e  Appen-      210.  In  ten  of  the  scliools  whicli  liave  made  returns  to  us,  tlie  average  cost  of  educa- 
lix  11.        i{q^  {q  estimated  at  61.  4s.,  and  of  board  and  lodging,  161.  18s.    These  institutions, 
however,  do  not  include  the  somewhat  exceptional  cases  of  the  Royal  Normal  College, 
St.  George's,  Southwark,  and  "Worcester  College,  where  the  cost  per  head  of  education 
and  maintenance  is  estimated  at  591.  15s.  Od.,  501.,  and  901.  respectively. 

Election  of  Candidates. 

211.  Candidates  for  admission  to  most  institutions  are  elected  by  the  votes  of  the 
subscribers.  In  many  cases  the  number  of  the  applicants,  especially  now  among  the 
blind  under  12  years  of  age,  far  exceeds  the  number  admissible. 


172, 

Westlake. 
196, 

Greene. 

12,944, 
Chambers. 

20,768, 
Day. 
yee  Reports 
)f  Visits 
Leeds), 


Gymnasia  and  Physical  Exercises. 

212.  As  the  blind  have  lower  vitality  than  the  sighted,  they  therefore  require 
everything  to  assist  their  physical  development,  bathing,  influence  of  sunlight  and  air, 
and  gymnastic  exercises. 

213.  One  witness  stated  that  the  blind  leave  institutions  in  a  weaMy  state,  whether 
from  want  of  exercise  or  insufficient  food.  We  have  observed  the  blind  suffering  from 
want  of  physical  exercise,  but  we  have  not  had  any  complaints  of  insufficient  food,  nor 
have  we  seen  anything  to  lead  us  to  such  a  conclusion. 

214.  The  success  of  the  blind  in  after  life  depends  largely  on  their  physical  training, 
to  keep  up  their  energy.  We  think  that  healthy  out  of  door  sports  for  the  blind 
should  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible. 

215.  A  good  gymnasium  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  an  institution.  At  Norwood 
there  are  two  :  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls ;  skating,  swimming,  rowing,  cycling, 
and  other  games  are  freely  practised.  The  Henshaw's  Asylum  and  St.  George's, 
Southwark,  are  well  fitted  up  with  gymnastic  appliances,  and  boys  and  girls  both 
mount  the  ladders  and  swings  as  if  they  had  sight.  The  military  or  musical  drill  is 
also  very  useful  in  keeping  up  discipline,  while  it  exercises  the  body.  At  Kiel  sixteen 
of  the  men  and  women,  employed  in  the  workshops,  danced  the  lancers  and  waltzed 
afterwards  with  ease. 

216.  We  saw  the  pupils  at  Worcester  College  playing  at  football  with  a  wicker 
basket  ball  enclosing  a  bell,  and  walking  on  stilts  with  perfect  fearlessness. 


16,206. 
Walker. 

16,570. 
Marston. 


16,168. 
Walker. 


Stute  Inspection. 

217.  Under  any  system  of  State  aid  there  must  necessarily  be  State  inspection  ; 
should  the  inspectors  be  specially  trained  in  the  education  and  industrial  instruction 
of  the  blind  ? 

218.  The  school  inspectors  for  the  blind  should  be  selected,  if  possible,  from 
inspectors  of  elementary  schools  who  should  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  methods,  types,  and  appliances  used  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

219.  It  has  been  impressed  upon  us  by  some  blind  witnesses  that  there  should  be 
blind  inspectors,  or  at  least  one  blind  inspector,  in  addition  to  sighted  inspectors, 
because  a  seeing  man  would  never  be  severe  enough  in  demanding  the  full  powers 
of  the  blind ;  no  man  who  has  not  himself  gone  through  the  course  of  education  of  a 
blind  man  knows  how  much  he  can  do,  and  how  much  he  might  fairly  expect.  It 
has  also  been  stated  that  there  should  be  more  than  one  inspector  :  one  to  be  specially 
skilled  in  the  training  of  the  blind,  and  one  in  industrial  work.  At  present  there  is 
no  Government  inspection  where  there  is  not  a  certificated  teacher ;  though  a  certifi- 
cated teacher  is  desirable,  yet  there  should  be  inspection  of  all  existing  schools, 
whether  there  be  a  certificated  teacher  or  not.  The  inspectors  should  also  examine 
and  inspect  the  industrial  department  of  institutions  or  workshops,  should  they  be 
established,  which  are  not  now  examined.  This  would  also  indirectly  have  a  beneficial 
influence  upon  institutions  and  lead  to  uniformity  of  teaching  throughout  blind  schools, 
encourage  inter-communication  between  institutions,  and  lead  up  to  the  attainment 
of  a  more  uniform  standard  of  progress. 
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Proposals  for  State  Aid. 

220.  We  have  previously  stated  that  the  Boards  of  Gruardians  have  the  power  to 
send,  under  certain  conditions,  blind  children  to  an  institution,  and  to  pay  towards 
their  maintenance  and  education  in  all  cases  where  the  parents  are  unable  to  pay 
without  pauperising  the  parent  by  such  a  payment  from  the  rates. 

221.  They  have  also  the  power  of  providing  for  the  maintenance  and  instruction 
of  blind  adults  in  an  institution.  But  with  the  exception  of  these  and  of  the  school 
board  classes  for  the  blind,  the  education  of  the  blind  has  hitherto  been  largely 
dependent  on  private  charity,  and  the  necessity  for  direct  State  aid,  hb  practised  in 
some  British  colonies,  in  the  leading  European  countries,  and  in  the  United  States, 
has  not  been  generally  recognised  in  this  country. 

222.  Bequests  or  endowments  for  the  blind  have  been  frequently  made  of  late   21  and  45, 
years,  yet,  in  the  distribution  of  general  endowments  for  education  by  the  Charity  Longley. 
Commissioners,  the  blind  have  not  hitherto  received  any  benefit. 

223.  It  is  agreed  by  all  witnesses  that  the  benefits  of  the  Education  Acts  should 
be  extended  to  the  blind,  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  they  should  be  treated  on  the  same 
grounds  as  ordinary  children  (they  are  not  specifically  excluded  from  the  Education 
Act,  and  in  Scotland  are  included  specially  by  the  Act  of  1872,  in  its  compulsory 
provisions),  and  that  a  larger  grant  than  is  given  to  the  seeing  in  proportion  to  the 
additional  expense  in  educating  them  is  necessary. 

224.  The  present  education  grant  for  blind  children  under  the  London  School 
Board  varies  from  18s.  5^d.  per  head  to  18s,  ll-|cZ.,  and  up  to  21s.  in  Scotland,  calculated 
on  the  average  attendance. 

225.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  grant  must  depend  upon  the  necessity  or 
otherwise  of  the  training  of  blind  children  in  separate  institutions.     There  will 
always  be  some  who  will  require  such  assistance ;  the  State  would  then  have  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  as  well  as  education.    The  present  grant  from  guardians  See  List 
is  generally  insufficient,  and  varies  from  51.  to  20Z.,  and  higher  in  some  exceptional  (Appendix 

column  5  (a). 

226.  The  Manchester  School  Board  have  passed  a  resolution,  that  the  Education  Parly.  Papsr 
Department,  might  with  propriety  make  grants  to  institutions  for  the  education  of  ^g^*^"^^°^ 
the  blind,  and  that  such  grants  might  be  made  either  towards  maintenance,  as  in  the       '  ^" 
case  of  certified  industrial  schools,  or  upon  examination,  as  in  the  public  elementary 

schools. 

227.  Under  the  London  School  Board  the  annual  net  cost  of  educating  a  blind  child 
is  91.  10s.  5d.,  this  amount  being  arrived  at  by  taking  the  net  cost  per  head  in  the 
schools  in  which  blind  children  were  instructed  at  Lady  Day,  1888,  viz.,  11.  Ids.  lid., 

.  and  adding  to  it  the  cost  per  head  of  the  special  instruction  of  the  blind,  viz., 
71.  16s.  6d.  In  the  cases  of  the  three  school  board  classes  at  Cardifi",  Bradford,  and 
Sunderland,  the  average  net  cost  of  education  of  each  blind  child  is  71.  3s.  Id.  per 
annum. 

228.  In  Scotland,   it  has  been  suggested  that  a  grant  of  lOZ.  for  each  child,  13,568, 
51.  from  the  State  and  5/.  from  the  local  authority,  would  be  sufficient,  leaving 

^voluntary  efi'orts  to  provide  the  buildings  and  the  other  half  of  the  cost. 

229.  In  Grlasgow,  though  the  school  board  admitted  that  the  cost  of  educating  a 

blind  child  was  about  35s.  higher  than  that  of  educating  a  seeing  child,  which  is  See  Reports 
about  21.  2s.  6d.  per  annum,  they  stated  they  did  not  wish  to  claim  any  larger  grant  of  Visits, 
from  the  State  on  that  account.  ^  asgow;. 

230.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  grant  for  a  blind  child  should  be  double  that 
tor  an  ordmary  child. 

231.  Mr.  H.  E.  Oakeley  and  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Sharpe,  two  of  H.M.  Inspectors  Parly.^Papev 
of  Schools,  recommend  that  school  boards  should  have  power  to  establish  central  ^gse^p^s*' 
schools  where  they  are  required,  and  that  for  cases  sent  to  institutions  for  the  blind, 

an  additional  grant  should  be  paid  annually,  which  would  cover  the  difierence  between 
the  contribution  which  is  at  present  allowed  to  be  paid  by  guardians  and  the  total  cost 
of  annual  maintenance  at  some  institution,  which  difierence,  he  believes,  to  be  about 
101.  annually. 
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232.  Mr,  Fitcli,  anotiier  of  H.M.  Inspectors,  recommends  that : — 

Ou  a  satisfactory  report  from  an  inspector,  the  school  board  should  be  allowed  to  claim  at  each  of  the 
centres  of  special  instruction  an  additional  grant  for  every  blind  child  who  has  attended  the  class  during  half 
the  year,  and  who  has  also  passed  the  standard  examination.  Such  additional  grant  should  not  exceed 
one-half  of  the  total  extra  cost  of  the  blind  child's  instruction." 

233.  Dr.  Campbell  thinks  it  is  tlie  policy  of  the  State  to  give  the  blind  the  best 
practical  education  that  they  are  capable  of  receiving ;  if  the  State  has  to  support  a 
blind  person  in  a  workhouse  for  40  or  50  years,  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  is  cheaper 
for  the  State,  to  say  nothing  of  the  humanity  at  all,  to  educate  rather  than  pauperize. 
In  support  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Board  of  State  Commissioners 
of  Public  Charities  in  the  IJnited  States,  say  in  their  Report : — 

"  As  observation  shows  that  educated  blind  persons  seldom  become  a  public  charge,  it  would  seem  im- 
portant, not  only  in  its  social  bearings,  but  as  a  question  of  political  economy,  to  bring  as  many  of  the 
blind  as  practicable  under  proper  educational  training." 

234.  The  Gardner  Trustees  by  their  scholarships  enable  those  leaving  the  board 
10,634,     schools  to  obtain  technical  instruction  at  various  institutions,  and  higher  education 

Campbell,    at  Worcester ;  but  there  are  always  more  candidates  than  can  be  elected,  and  it  is 
Pari.  Paper,  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  children  from  the  public  elementary  schools  generally 
~4747  of  succeed  best  in  the  open  competition  for  such  scholarships. 

235.  The  Gardner  trustees  have  it  under  consideration  to  assist  in  founding  a 
college  at  Worcester,  if  it  should  be  re-constituted  as  a  public  trust. 

236.  It  has  been  suggested  *  that  the  State,  by  the  Education  Department,  might 
give  grants  of  books  to  institutions  and  asylums,  which  would  relieve  them  from 
the  heavy  cost  of  printed  books,  and  that  the  types  to  be  selected  should  be  a 
Braille  type  for  the  young,  and  Moon  type  for  the  aged> 

237.  In  America,  the  printing  for  the  blind  is  largely  subsidized.  Mr.  W.  Wait, 
Superintendent  of  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  says,  "  The  Act  of  45th  Con- 
"  gress,  established  ■  a  permanent  fund,  the  annual  interest  on  which,  amounting  to 
"  10,000  dollars,  is  to  be  distributed  in  the  form  of  books  and  apparatus  adapted  to 
"  the  use  of  the  blind  among  the  institutions  in  the  United  States." 

238.  In  this  country  the  printing  for  the  blind  is  in  private  hands,  and,  we  think,  it 
must  be  left,  as  it  is  now,  to  private  enterprise. 

239.  We  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Education  Department  to  make 
grants  of  books,  but  in  giving  the  annual  grant  the  expenses  of  providing  books  should 
be  borne  in  mind. 

Recommendations. 
State  aid. 

240.  The  recommendations  which  we  make  are  founded  on  the  general  idea,  which 
has  been  strongly  impressed  upon  us  by  various  witnesses,  and  by  the  observations 
made  during  the  visits  of  the  Commission  at  home  and  abroad,  that  the  blind  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  treated  like  seeing  people,  and  that  the  object  of  their  education 
and  physical  training  should  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  make  up  for  their  physical 
defects,  and  to  train  them  to  earn  their  livelihood.  This  principle  is  not  only  right, 
but  it  is  politically  and  economically  sound.  It  is  better  for  the  local  aathority  or  the 
State  to  expend  its  funds  on  the  elementary  and  technical  education  of  the  blind  for 
a  few  years  rather  than  to  have  to  support  them  through  life  in  idleness,  or  to  allow 
them  to  obtain  their  livelihood  from  public  or  private  charity. 

241.  It  has  been  frequently  impressed  on  us  that  while  the  parents  might  be  able  to 
pay  for  the  ordinary  cost  of  education  of  a  seeing  child  in  an  elementary  school,  they 
might  not  be  able  to  defray  the  extra  cost  of  maintenance  in  an  institution  for  the 
blind.  We  therefore  think  they  should  be  treated  liberally  in  this  respect,  and  that 
the  parents  should  not  only  receive  the  assistance  for  their  children  without  being 
compelled  to  apply  to  the  guardians,  but  that  such  assistance  should  be  given  for  the 
whole  period,  say,  from  5  to  16  years  of  age.  We  are  aware  that  the  guardians  are 
empowered  to  send  such  cases  to  an  institution,  even  though  the  parent  may  not  be  a 
pauper  in  receipt  of  relief,  but  we  have  nevertheless  had  abundant  testimony  of  the 
very  natural  disinclination  on  the  part  of  poor  parents  to  apply  to  the  guardians  in 

*  Eeports  of  Visits,  (Macdonald  of  Glasgow).  485-6,  Tait.  13,910,  Martin.  15,967,  Meldrum.  17,501, 
Mooo.   20,371,  Forster. 
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such  a  matter  for  aid,  and  also  of  tlie  reluctance  of  some  boards  of  guardians  to  afford 
such  aid.    There  appears  to  be  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  vesting  the 
power  of  making  the  grant  in  the  hands  of  the  school  authority  rather  than  leaving  it  Para.  52. 
in  the  hands  of  the  poor  law  administration,  with  whom  it  would  assume  the  form  of  a 
charitable  conc(3ssion  rather  than  an  educational  duty. 

242.  It  has  been  advocated  by  some  that  the  education  of  the  blind  should  be  free, 
and  we  think  that  if  free  education  should  be  given  by  the  State,  the  blind  ought  to 
have  the  first  claim  ;  but  we  do  not  consider  that  the  parents  of  the  blind  should  be 
absolved  from  the  responsibility  of  their  education  and  maintenance,  or  from  paying 
for  them  to  the  extent  of  their  ability. 

243.  "We  recommend  therefore* — 

(1.)  That  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Acts  be  extended  to  the  blind,  and  that 

the  compulsory  attendance  at  a  school  or  institution  be  enforced  from  5  to  16  Para  40. 
in  the  following  way  : — 

(2.)  That  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  elementary  school  should  commence  at 
fi.ve  in  the  infant  department,  and   after  passing   through  the  ordinary 
standards,  the  technical  or  industrial  training  should  begin  at  from  12  to  14  Para,  56. 
in  an  institution  or  technical  school,  and  that  parents  should  not  have  the 
power  of  withdrawing  the  children  before  the  age  of  16.    Such  of  the  blind 
pupils  as  show  exceptional  promise,  should  be  encouraged  by  scholarships  to  Parn.  94. 
qualify  for  education  at  a  high  class  college.    Independently  of  the  position 
of  the  parent,  a  capitation  grant,  equal  to  at  least  half  the  cost  of  instruction, 
should  be  given  to  all  in  the  same  way  as  in  ordinary  elementary  schools.  If 
intended  to  be  trained  in  music,  instruction  should  be  given  as  soon  as  Para.  57. 
possible. 

(3.)  "Where  the  number  is  too  small  to  form  a  class,  or  where  the  child  is  unable  to 

attend  an  elementary  school,  the  school  board  or  school  attendance  authority  Para.  -52. 

should  have  the  power  and  be  required  (a)  to  send  a  child  to  an  institution, 

and  to  contribute  to  his  education  and  maintenance  such  grant  as  would 

be  equivalent  to  the  contribution  now  allowed  to  be  paid  by  guardians; 

(b)  if  there  should  be  no  institution  available  or  willing  to  receive  such  child, 

the  school  authority  should  have  the  power  to  board  out  the  child,  or,  either 

by  itself  or  in  combination  with  other  school  authorities,  to  establish  an 

institution  for  the  purpose,  and  to  educate  the  child  under  certificated  teachers 

and  proper  inspection. 

(4.)  That  the  school  attendance  should  be  compulsorily  enforced  for  at  least  eight 
years,  without  any  existing  limit  of  distance  from  school ;  and  power  given 
to  the  local  authority  to  pay  the  rail  or  tram  fare  of  children  when  necessary.  Paras.40,43, 

(5.)  That  the  grant  on  behalf  of  children,  whether  in  a  day  school  or  in  a  boarding  and  56. 

school,  up  to  the  age  of  16,  should  be  given  under  the  certificate  of  a  properly  Scholfield, 
qualified  inspector,  who  should  certify  the  character  of  the  teaching  in  the  18,800. 
school,  and  the  grant  should  depend,  not  only  on  the  merits  of  each  individual  ^^^^|23^^ 
scholar,  but  on  the  aggregate  proficiency  of  the  blind  pupils. 

244.  Legislation  would  be  necessary  to  extend  the  compulsory  period  under  the 
Education  Acts  for  the  blind,  and  to  vest  the  power  in  the  school  authority  rather 
than  in  the  guardians.  Whatever  may  be  the  authority,  it  should  provide  a  certain 
sum  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  blind  in  an  institution  either  at  an  early  age  or 
after  a  course  of  training  in  some  elementary  school. 

Industrial  Training. 

245.  In  any  legislation  for  the  encouragement  of  technical  or  industrial  training,  we 
think  that  the  claims  of  the  blind  should  be  duly  considered  in  the  direction  we  have 
suggested. 

246.  There  seems  a  want  in  London  of  a  metropolitan  industrial  school  for  the 
blind,  which  one  of  the  existing  institutions  might  supply,  as  the  expense  of  sending 
London  children  to  provincial  institutions  is  very  great.    The  parents  do  not  like  their  ^'j-^'^^j^' 
children  going  far  from  home,  and  the  guardians  are  not  empowered  to  visit  them 

in  the  institutions  at  a  distance  from  London,  except  at  their  own  expense.    Such  an 

*  The  numbers  at  the  side  refer  to  the  paragraphs  in  the  body  o£  the  Report  where  the  recommendations 
Occur)  and  where  the  arguments  are  fully  stated.    The  two  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  one  another. 
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institution  should  consist  of  (1)  a  preparatory  school  for  the  infant  classes,  where 
18,275-7,  Kindergarten  work  should  be  carried  on ;  (2)  an  elementary  education  school  where 
Browne,  modelling  and  the  making  of  maps,  and  some  knowledge  of  music  and  technical  training 
should  be  imparted,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  curriculum  in  elementary  schools. 
(Should  the  education  of  the  blind  be  carried  on  under  the  same  law  as  at  present 
is  applied  to  elementary  schools,  the  two  first-named  departments  would  be  unneces- 
sary) ;  (3)  after  they  leave  an  elementary  school  technical  instruction  should  be  given 
in  the  trades  suitable  to  the  blind,  together  with  a  continuance  of  their  educational 
studies,  and  those  who  may  show  such  special  aptitude  for  music  or  tuning  as  would 
lead  to  their  adopting  it  as  a  profession,  should  be  sent  elsewhere  for  superior  training  ; 
games  and  gymnastic  exercise  should  be  strongly  encouraged,  and  form  part  of  the 
ordinary  school  work.  Such  a  school  might  become  a  model  school,  and  from  it 
teachers  specially  trained  in  industrial  work  might  be  distributed  over  the  United 
Kingdom. 

247.  We  recommend — 

Paras.  217  That  the  technical  instruction  in  industrial  handicrafts,  as  well  as  the  educa- 

and  218.       tional  training  of  the  blind  should  be  placed  under  the  Education  Department ;  an 
ig  goo      efficient  inspection  of  industrial  work,  by  a  Grovernment  inspector,  would  tend  to  raise 
Scholfield.   the  standard  of  work,  and  to  produce  good  instead  of  indifferent  workmen,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  at  present. 

(2.)  That  from  16  to  21  the  school  authority  should  have  the  power  and  duty  to 
Para.  61.      give  to  all  the  necessitous  blind  a  liberal  grant  to  maintain  themselves  while  they  are 
learning  a  trade. 

Para.  116.  (3.)  That  a  central  shop  and  workshop  for  adult  sldUed  workers  should  be  established 
in  every  large  centre  where  the  same  has  not  yet  been  started.  But  the  State  should 
not  directly  subsidise  their  work,  and  it  should  be  left  to  private  benevolence  to  start 
such  central  workshops  and  boarding-houses,  where  the  blind  could  be  assisted  to 
obtain  work  or  be  provided  with  materials  at  cost  price,  if  they  wish  to  live  at  their 
own  homes,  and  where  they  would  obtain  a  ready  sale  of  their  work. 

Para.  71.  (4.)  That  the  adult  blind  and  those  who  have  become  blind  from  21  to  50  should 

equally  receive  either  help  from  the  school  authority  to  iearn  a  trade  and  to  read  some 
raised  type,  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  were  under  21,  or  if  they  have  passed  through 

Para.  123.  an  institution,  the  old  pupils  should  be  assisted  and  supervised  on  the  Saxon  system, 
as  soon  as  the  funds  can  be  obtained  for  that  purpose,  and  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
the  inspectors  of  institutions  for  the  blind  to  ascertain  what  supervision  is  exercised, 
and  to  report  accordingly,  this  being  one  of  the  regulations  which  might  reasonably 
be  imposed  by  the  Education  Department  as  a  general  condition  of  the  grant. 


Endowments. 

248.  We  have  ascertained  in  the  course  of  our  inquiries  that  in  Scotland  and  in 
Ireland  a  few  of  the  institutions  for  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  have  been  brought 
by  recent  legislation  under  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  appointed  specially  for 
those  countries. 

See  Ap])en-       249.  In  respect  of  the  charitable  institutions  in  England  and  Wales,  we  have 
dix  16.         received  from  the  Chief  Charity  Commissioner  a  statement  of  the  general  powers 
of  that  Commission,  and  of  their  special  powers  over  the  same  under  the  Endowed 
See  Schools  Acts.    These  differ  considerably  from  the  powers  more  recently  given  by 

Appeudix  4.  legislation  for  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

250.  In  England,  owing  to  the  limit  of  time  within  which  the  Charity  Commissioners 
could  exercise  their  jurisdiction  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  being  fixed  anterior 
to  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  namely  1819, 
and  from  other  causes  mentioned  in  the  statement  of  the  Chief  Commissioner,  these 
institutions  have  not  been  dealt  with  by  the  Charity  Commission. 

251.  The  institutions  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  England  (except  those 
under  special  statutes)  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  under 
the  general  powers  of  the  Charities  Acts,  and  trustees  have  the  power,  if  they  should 
think  necessary,  to  apply  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  an  amended  scheme,  as 
the  Gardner  Trustees  recently  have  done.  The  institutions  for  the  blind  are  either 
wholly  or  partly  educational  or  industrial.  The  income  accruing  to  them  from  their 
endowments  or  trust  funds  was  about  23,000?.  in  1887.  The  invested  sums  them- 
selves arising  in  some  cases  from  savings,  amounted  to  about  500,000Z.  sterling,  in 
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addition  to  whicli  the  institutions  hold  real  property,  sites,  land;  and  buildings, 
amounting;  to  about  300,000L  in  value. 

252.  Should  the  Education  Acts  be  extended,  as  we  suggest,  so  as  to  include  the 
compulsory  education  of  this  class,  it  might  be  possible  and  right  to  apply  some  of 
the  funds  so  liberated  from  educational  purposes  to  the  enlargement  of  the  work- 
shops connected  with  the  institutions,  or  for  the  supervision  and  assistance  of  old 
pupils  on  the  Saxon  system  ;  but  should  the  funds,  be  so  rearranged,  we  recommend 
that  they  shall  be  exclusively  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  connected  with  the 
institution  to  which  they  belong.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  we  think  that  the 
precedent  of  recent  legislation  might  be  followed,  and  two  unpaid  Commissioners  be 
temporarily  added  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  be  assessors  and  advisers  in  the 
preparation  of  any  schemes  which  might  be  submitted  by  them  to  the  governing  body 
of  these  institutions,  and  the  powers  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  England  and 
Wales  in  respect  of  these  institutions  should  be  extended.  But  we  have  every  reason 
to  anticipate  that  many  of  the  suggestions  made  in  the  report  of  this  Commission  will 
be  cordially  received  and  adopted  by  the  governing  bodies. 

253.  We  think,  however,  that  in  any  legislation  it  should  be  made  quite  clear  that 

the  sole  object  of  legislation  should  be  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  institutions  and  ^PP^"' 
their  endowments  without  prejudicially  interfering  with  the  powers  or  privileges  of 
the  existing  governing  bodies. 


Pensions. 

254.  With  regard  to  the  cognate  subject  of  pensions,  the  amount  of  money  thus 
given  amounts  to  over  35,000L  annually,  which  is  the  interest  of  the  invested  funds 

left  by  various  charitable  persons  for  that  purpose.    There  appears  to  be  no  likelihood  gf^^H^Lon^"^ 
of  the  blind  receiving  any  benefit  from  the  funds  applicable  under  the  City  of  London  ^^y^  ° 
Parochial  Charities  Act,  1883.    We  have  previously  stated  that  the  conditions  of  the  pendix  16. 
pensions  vary  considerably.    Some  make  the  receipt  at  any  time  of  parochial  relief  by 
the  applicant  a  disqualification  for  pension.    There  is  often  a  difficulty  for  the  dis- 
tributors of  pensions  to  ascertain  whether  an  applicant  has  ever  been  in  receipt  of 
parish  relief,  and  this  provision  is  a  direct  temptation  to  making  a  false  return.  We 
think  that  instead  of  excluding  those  who  have  ever  received  parish  relief,  it  would 
be  better,  as  in  the  Gardner  Trust,  only  to  exclude  those  who  have  received  it  within 
a  year  or  two  of  their  application,  within  which  time  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  to 
verify  the  correctness  of  the  applicants'  return.    Others  cannot  grant  a  pension  to 
anyone  below  the  age  of  50  or  60.    On  that  point  we  have  already  remarked  that  we 
consider  the  State  should  provide  liberally  for  the  aged  blind,  and  when  that  is  done 
there  will  not  be  the  same  necessity  for  limiting  the  age. 

255.  Without  wishing .  in  any  way  to  divert  the  pensions  from  their  original 
purpose,  we  should  like  to  see  the  hard  and  fast  conditions  attached  to  some  of  them 
so  relaxed  as  to  enable  the  trustees  to  reach  all  meritorious  cases  of  adults  of  any 

age,  so  that  the  pensions  should  act  as  an  incentive  to  industry.  The  Charity  ^^''•■^^emtf 
Commissioners  can  now  vary  these  conditions  only  on  the  application  of  the  trustees,  j^Qgr.  3.  ' 
and  they  have  hitherto  received  no  application  from  them.  We  recommend  that  with 
respect  to  the  pensions  they  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  the 
same  way  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  we  have  recommended  with  regard  to  the 
other  endowments  in  paras.  252  and  253,  and  with  the  proviso  that  we  have  mentioned 
in  para.  254  that  the  State  should  provide  liberally  for  the  aged  blind. 

Pensions. — Further  suggestions. 

256.  The  following  recommendations  we  make  respecting  pensions  can  be  carried 
out  without  legislation,  viz., 

257.  Co-operation  amongst  all  the  various  pension  societies  should  be  established, 
whereby  a  united  register  should  be  kept  of  all  recipiQuts,  and  thus  the  possibility 
be  avoided  of  undeserving  cases  being  relieved,  and  of  blind  persons  becoming 
recipients  of  more  than  one  pension,  except  under  special  circumstances,  and  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  trustees. 

258.  The  pensions,  except  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  should  be  so  distributed  as  to  J'ara.  156. 
assist  those  who  are  assisting  themselves. 
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259.  The  pensions  should  not  be  given  quarterly  in  lump  sums,  as  they  are  liable  to 
be  wasted  and  misused,  either  by  the  blind  or  by  those  who  accompany  them  to  the 
Par?,  161.  distributor  of  the  money,  but  they  should,  as  a  rule,  be  paid  weekly  or  monthly 
through  the  agency  of  either  a  local  magistrate,  medical  practitioner,  or  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  or  minister,  who  might  from  time  to  time  report  on  the  conduct 
and  deserts  of  the  pensioners. 


Saxon  System. 

Para.  123.      260.  The  Saxon  system  should  be  adopted  as  far  as  possible  by  all  institutions. 

But  any  subvention  under  this  system  to  the  adult  blind  who  have  left  institutions 
should  not  be  given  out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 

261.  It  is  desirable  that  the  institutions  for  the  blind  should  start  a  system  of 
supervision  of  the  pupils  who  have  been  trained  in  their  workshops,  and  should  raise 
funds  for  their  assistance  after  leaving  the  institutions,  and  for  providing  them  with 
materials  and  obtaining  a  sale  for  their  industrial  work,  and  it  would  be  quite 

Para,  123.  practicable  for  some  of  the  larger  institutions  to  start  this  at  once  with  their  existing 
machinery.  We  think  that  this  would  be  preferable  to  its  being  undertaken  by  the 
direct  aid  of  the  State.  We  think  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors 
of  blind  institutions  to  ascertain  what  supervision  is  exercised  over  the  ex-pupils, 
and  to  report  accordingly,  this  being  one  of  the  regulations  which  might  be  imposed 
by  the  Education  Department  as  a  general  condition  of  the  grant. 

Higher  or  Secondary  School. 

262 ,  We  think  that  the  State  migtit  fairly  be  called  upon  to  assist  a  secondary 
school  for  the  blind,  which  should  prepare  the  most  intelligent  for  an  University 

Para.  94.  career,  but  we  do  not  think  that  a  large  number  would  avail  themselves  of  it,  and 
the  object  might  be  obtained  through  scholarships,  as  the  Fawcett  scholarship,  or 
grants  such  as  have  been  given  by  the  Grardner  trustees. 


Blind  in  Workhouses. 

263.  We  think  that  when  the  industrious  and  well  conducted  blind  are  unable  to 
work,  and  have  to  fall  back  on  the  assistance  of  the  Poor  Law,  the  workhouse  test 

Paras.  124  gj^iQuld  not  be  applied,  and  we  recommend  that  there  should  be  a  liberal  out-door  relief 
and  143.  ^^^[q]^  should  not  subject  them  to  any  legal  disqualification)  given  to  those  who  have 
friends  to  live  with,  and  that  the  blind  be  not  forced  to  go  into  the  workhouse ;  and  in 
the  case  of  those  who  are  admitted  into  the  house,  the  workhouse  selected  for  the 
purpose  should  be  in  a  town  where  an  institution  or  association  for  the  blind  already 
exists ;  the  blind  inmates,  moreover,  ought  to  be  treated  in  a  more  generous  way 
than  the  ordinary  paupers,  and  power  should  be  given  to  the  guardians  in  London 
or  elsewhere  to  set  apart  a  separate  ward  or  home  for  the  reception  of  the  aged 

Para.  132.  pauper  blind,  or  to  combine  with  other  boards  in  providing  a  separate  home  for  them. 
In  the  case  of  women,  it  might  be  expedient  to  place  them  in  a  cottage  home. 


Teachers. 

We  recommend — 

Pava.  194.  264.  That  blind  teachers  should  be  placed  under  the  same  regulations  as  the  seeing 
.   "  teachers  in  elementary  schools  before  being  allowed  to  teach,  and  in  all  cases  should 

have  such  sighted  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  the  efficiency  of  their 
teaching. 

Statistics. 

265,  That  for  the  purpose  of  the  census  there  should  be  a  uniform  schedule  of 
See  Eeports  inquiry  for  the  blind  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  including  causes  and  extent 
of  %isits,       of  blindness.    Every  school  or  institution  for  the  blind  should  have  their  pupils  on 
passim.        admission  examined  by  an  oculist  or  medical  man,  and  a  record  kept  of  the  causes 
and  extent  of  the  blindness,  which  should  be  furnished  to  the  Government  inspector 
as  well  as  a  register  of  all  pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  institution,  and  their 
subsequent  career,  whether  successful  or  unsuccessful. 
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Miscellaneous  Suggestions. 

266.  Besides  sucli  of  tlie  recommendations  as  would  require  the  sanction  of 
the  Leo-islature,  there  are  many  improvements  oti  the  existing  system  which  can 
be  secured  for  the  blind  without  any  legislation  or  the  intervention  of  the  State, 
and  we  think  that  there  is  a  disposition  among  the  friends  of  the  blind  and  the 
institutions  for  the  blind  throughout  the  country  to  welcome  any  suggestion  which 
we  may  make  to  promote  their  welfare  and  which  can  be  carried  out. 

We  recommend — 

(1.)  That  greater  attention  should  be  paid  generally  to  physical  exercises  and  healthy    Para.  212. 
out-door  sports,  and  gymnasia  and  covered  play  sheds  should  be  attached  to  all 
schools  for  the  blind. 

(2.)  That  the  supervision  of  the  blind  at  night  should  be  obtained  by  a  sighted  see  Reports 
officer  sleeping  in  a  cubicle  in  the  same  room,  or  in  one  with  a  window  looking  of  visits  to 
directly  into  the  dormitory.    We  attach  great  importance  to  this.  institutions, 

(3.)  That  there  should  be  some  sighted  supervision  of  workshops.         _  Para.  107. 

(4.)  That  except  in  special  cases,  or  where  music  is  selected  as  a  profession,  or  where 
a  pupil  is  being  prepared  for  one  of  the  liberal  professions,  every  one  not  physically    -Para.  7G.  . 
disqualified  should  receive  manual  training. 

(5.)  That  boys  up  to  16  should  not  be  employed  in  workshops  with  the  adult  para.  59. 
blind. 

(6.)  That  the  management  of  industrial  work  should  be  placed  on  a  strictly    Para.  110. 

commercial  basis,  and  if  it  be  found  necessary  to  give  any  bonus  it  should  be  clearly 

shown  in  the  books  of  the  institution. 
(7.)  We  think- 
That  the  industrial  work  taught  in  many  of  the  institutions  is  not  sufficiently 

practical,   and  that,  generally  speaking,  the  manual  dexterity  is  not  sufficiently    Para.  192. 

developed  when  the  pupils  are  young. 

(8.)  That  there  should  be  greater  solidarity  among  the  institutions  and  interchange  of    Tara.  112. 

information  and  opinion   between  them,  so  that  they  should  work  harmoniously  3967-70, 

together,  and  in  the  management  of  the  workshops  each  endeavour  to  take  up  some  gfgt®''' 

one  branch  of  work,  and  purchase  from  other  institutions  anything  they  may  themselves  Qiarke. 

have  orders  for,  and  that  this  policy  should  be  reciprocal. 

1801,  ooc. 

We  recommend —  Johns, 
(9.)  That  the  intermarriage  of  the  blind  should  be  strongly  discouraged.  Marfin 
(10.)  That  information  respecting  the  treatment  of  purulent  ophthalmia  should  be    p^ra.  25. 

circulated  by  the  sanitary  authority,  or  through  the  Post  Office. 

(11.)  That  children  with  defective  sight  in  elementary  schools  should  be  periodically    Para.  28. 

examined  by  a  medical  officer,  and  the  use  of  glasses,  &c.  ordered  so  as  to  preserve 

their  sight  as  much  as  possible. 

(12.)  That  greater  attention  to  ophthalmic  surgery  should  be  encouraged  among    Para.  29. 

general  practitioners. 


THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Census. 

267.  According  to  the  census  of  1851  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  Kingdom  9,187  and  8. 
were  17,300;  in  1861  (in  which  decade  additional  care  was  taken),  19,588;  in  1871,  a^'^liSle 
18,150;  and  in  1881,  19,518.    The  increase  in  the  second  decade  (of  1861)  was  on"Deafand 
not  owing  to  a  real  increase  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  population,  but  to  the  obvious  Dumb,"  in 
blunders  in  the  enumeration  in  J851.    Some  of  these  have  been  eliminated  in  the  "Chambers, 
later  census.    From  a  comparison  of  the  returns  in  the  last  four  decades  the  census 
appears  to  be  less  inaccurate  in  1881  than  on  previous  occasions. 

268.  During  the  last  two  decades  the  proportions  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  the 
general  population,  have  decreased  from  1  in  every  1,484  in  1861,  to  1  in  every  1,742 
in  1871,  and  again  to  1  in  every  1,794  in  1881. 

269.  The  census  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  England  and  Wales  is  very  incomplete, 
and  it  is  obviously  open  to  causes  of  inaccuracy  which  do  not  occur  in  the  case 
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6,717. 
Dalby. 

9,321. 
Bnxton. 

9,335. 
Buxton. 

See  also 
letter  from 
Dr.  Ogle  in 
Appendix  27. 


9,335. 
Buxton. 


13,105. 

Gallaudet. 

21,487, 
Bell. 


of  the  blind,  as  there  are  so  many  infants  excluded;  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain 
an  accurate  return  of  the  deaf  in  their  early  years,  as  the  parents  are  naturallv 
unwilling  to  return  a  child  as  deaf  and  dumb  till  he  is,  at  the  least,  five  years  old"; 
the  deafness,  therefore,  of  children  under  that  age  cannot  be  accurately  known,  and  is,- 
therefore,  probably  understated. 

270.  The  statistical  inquiries  in  Ireland  are  more  complete  and  accurate. 

271.  The  Census  Commissioners  in  Ireland  have  an  agency  of  verification  which 
does  not  exist  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom ;  the  Irish  Constabulary  is  at  their 
disposal,  and  they  send  back  the  documents  for  further  investigation  if  they  find 
anything  in  them  which  strikes  them  as  requiring  explanation. 

272.  "We  think  that  fuller  and  more  accurate  returns  for  the  United  Kingdom 
should  be  required  in  the  next  census,  and  we  shall  deal  with  them  in  greater  detail 
later  on. 

{See  infra  paras.  572  to  577  and  Appendix  21). 

273.  Of  the  misleading  character  of  the  statistics  of  the  deaf,  which  are  sometimes 
returned  to  the  Census  Commissioners,  an  amusing  instance  may  be  given. 

"  In  a  district  in  Ireland  the  number  of  the  '  deaf  and  dumb '  returned  to  the  Census  Commissioners  was 
so  -wildly  at  variance  -with  the  ordinary  proportion  that  the  official  documents  -were  sent  back  ac^ain  for 
a  further  investigation.  It  -was  then  found  that  the  sapient  enumerator  had  returned  as  *  deaf  and  dumb  ' 
not  only  those  inhabitants  -who  -were  old  enough  for  their  condition  to  be  properly  ascertained,  but  every  infant 
child  in  the  district  too  young  to  be  able  to  speak." 

274.  The  accuracy  of  the  census  in  the  United  States  has  been  questioned. 

275.  Mr.  Graham  Bell  gives  the  corrected  census  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the 
United  States  thus  ; — 


Deaf  and  Dumb  of  the  United  States  (1880). 


Where  found. 

At  home  or  in  private  families 

In  schools  (including  day  schools) 

In  almshouses        .  -  , 

In  benevolent  institutions 

In  hospitals  or  asylums  for  the  insane 

In  prisons       -  - 


27,867 
5,393 
511 
79 
24 
4 

33,878 


Sexes. 


Males 
Females 


18,567 
15,311 

33,878 


age 


Under  6  years  of 
6  to  16  ditto 
16  to  21  ditto 
21  years  of  age  and 


Ages. 


over 


Total 


1,437 
10,046 

5,013 
17,382 

33,878 


1.3,105. 
Gallaudet. 


276.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Gallaudet,  President  of  the  National  Deaf  Mute  College 
at  "Washington,  who  has  given  very  important  and  valuable  evidence  regarding 
the  combined  schools  in  the  United  States,  the  ratio  of  the  deaf  to  the  whole 
population  in  the  United  States  has  not  increased  materially  over  the  figures  of 
previous  censuses,  and  he  considers  1  in  1,800  as  very  nearly  the  proportion  of 
deaf  mutes  at  the  present  time,  1886. 
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277.  Mr.  Graham  Bell  considers  that  the  census  of  1880  in  America  is  in  the  main 
accurate,  and  that  instead  of  the  numbers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  being  over  estim.ated 

in  the  1880  census,  they  were  under  estimated,  and  that  the  number  should  have  gj  35y_g 

been  given  as  35,000,  Eell. 

278.  He  thinks  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  census  returns  to  study  the  21,974. 
subject  of  the  inheritance  of  deafness,  and  that  to  that  end  we  should  obtain  not 
merely  a  census  of  those  whom  we  may  term  deaf  mutes,  but  that  we  should  have  a 
census  of  the  deaf ;  we  should  know  the  adults  who  are  afflicted  with  deafness  as  well 

as  children,  and  if  we  ascertain  the  amount  of  deafness,  and  the  age  at  which  the 
deafness  occurred,  we  can  separate  those  that  belong  to  the  class  deaf  and  dumb  from 
the  others.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  study  of  heredity  it  is  important  that  we 
should  know  those  who  become  deaf  in  adult  life.  He  has  no  doubt  that  we  shall 
find  in  numerous  cases  of  which  we  have  no  records  that  the  parents  or  other  relations 
had  become  deaf  in  comparatively  early  life. 

279.  We  think  that  this  knowledge,  if  it  could  be  obtained,  would  be  of  great  value. 

280.  It  used  to  be  estimated  that  one-sixth  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  population  should  By  Mr. 
be  at  school.    The  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870,  however,  fixed  the  same  Baker  of 
proportion  for  the  whole  population.    Owing  to  the  shorter  average  term  of  life  of  ^gj^^j^t^^-'"y2 
the  deaf,  it  follows  that  a  larger  proportion  must  be  of  right  school  age.    In  Italy  the       si52  of 
proportion  is  estimated  at  one-fifth,  i.e.,  between  the  ages  of  9  and  18.    It  is  still  Appeadix. 
more  in  the  United  States,  if  the  census  returns  of  that  country  be  correct. 

281.  The  actual  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  school  in  the  United  Kingdom  is,  Sce  Appen- 
so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  3,138.    According  to  the  foregoing  estimate  the  number  dix  24. 
should  be  over  4,000,  and  considering  the  omissions  in  the  census  returns,  probably 

4,500  would  not  be  an  excessive  number  for  whom  school  accommodation  should  be 
provided,  (i.e.,  those  between  the  ages  of  5  and  13,  inclusive),  and  even  more  if  the 
longer  term  of  education  so  desirable  for  the  deaf  be  decided  upon. 

282.  The  number  of  school  age  {i.e.  of  children  between  5  and  15)  stated  as  9,189. 
5,129  in  the  last  census,  is  a  mere  estimate  arrived  at  roughly  on  the  basis  of  the  Buxton, 
proportion  between  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  whole  population. 

Classification  of  the  Deaf. 

283.  Various  systems  of  classification  have  been  laid  before  us  by  witnesses.  7,380. 
Mr.  Van  Praagh  has  suggested  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  may  be  divided  into  two  Praagh. 
classes ;  (1)  those  who  are  congenitally  deaf,  (2)  those  who  have  become  deaf  after 

birth.    Then  they  may  be  divided  according  to  their  degree  of  deficiency,  even 
including  those  who  are  hard  of  hearing. 

"  (1)  Those  who  perceive  the  human  voice  when  it  is  used  close  to  the  ear,  without  being  able,  however, 
to  distinguish  the  separate  sounds  ;  (2)  those  who  can  distinguish  the  vowels  when  they  are  loudly  pronounced 
in  the  ear ;  (3)  those  who  understand,  but  with  difficulty,  some  words  that  are  clearly  pronounced  in  the  ear ; 
(4)  those  Avho  without  effort  understand  all  that  is  clearly  pronounced  in  their  ear  ;  (5)  those  who  can 
hear  a  raised  voice." 

284.  Eoughly  speaking,  any  child,  unless  he  can  hear  an  ordinary  voice  at  a  distance, 
of  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ear,  is  unable  to  acquire  language  by  the  ordinary 
method.  He  should  be  classified  as  a  deaf-mute,  and  could  not  be  taught  in  an 
ordinary  hearing  school. 

.  285.  Dr.  Grallaudet  has  divided  the  deaf  into  the  following  classes  : —  13,417. 

"  (1)  The  *  speaking ^  deaf '  would  include  a  child  who  has  learnt  to  speak  and  has  lost  his  hearing  Gallaudet. 
after  he  was  five  or  six  or  seven  years  old.  (2)  Then  the  ^  semi-spealiing  deaf  is  one  who  has  lost  his 
hearing,  we  might  say.  at,  perhaps,  two  or  three  years  of  age,  who  retains  the  power  of  uttering  disconnecied 
words,  but  has  not  the  power  of  expressing  himself  in  connected  language.  (3)  Then  we  come  to  the 
'speaking  sem'-rfm/,' comprising  cases  where  from  disease  a  child  might  lose  his  hearing  partially  and  still 
have  the  power  of  speech,  who  was  so  deaf  as  not  to  be  able  to  enter  an  ordinary  school,  but  who  could  hear 
enough  to  be  taught  on  the  aural  method.  (4)  '  Mute  semi-deaf,'  one  who  has  an  amount  of  hearing  sufficient 
to  be  able  to  be  taught  on  the  aural  method.  (5)  Tire  '  hearing  mute'  would  comprise  such  children  as  hear 
perfectly  well,  but  do  not  speak ;  such  are  almost  invariably  idiots." 

286.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  are  really  three  classes  of  the  deaf— 

1.  Those  who  are  congenitally  deaf. 

2.  Those  who  have  become  deaf  after  birth,  these  may  be  subdivided  into — - 

(a.)  Those  who  became  deaf  before  acquiring  speech ; 

(6.)  Those  who  became  deaf  after  having  acquired  some  speech. 

3.  Those  who  possess  some  hearing  power. 
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287.  We  will  deal  witli  the  last-mentioned  class  first.  Of  this  class,  there  should 
be  a  careful  and  frequent  inspection  so  as  to  test  the  amount  of  hearing  power  which, 
from  time  to  time  they  may  possess.  An  endeavour  should  be  made,  if  not  to  treat 
them  entirely  by  the  aid  of  ear  trumpets  or  other  mechanical  means,  to  use  their 
amount  of  hearing  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  purposes  of  correcting  their  pronunciation 
and  intonation,  and  of  endeavouring  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  ear  to  improve  the 
g57g      hearing  which  from  disuse  might  otherwise  become  furtlier  impaired.  . 

.Se^Proceed-  "  ^^"'"^1  or  auricular  instruction  is  a  term  used  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Gillespie  of  the  United  States,  to  signify  a  mode 

incs  of  meet-  instruction  given  to  cliildren  ^vlio  have  partial  hearing.    Mr.  Gillespie  uses  instruments,  including  the 

ins  at  Madi-  audiphone  and  ear  trumpets  ;  ana  his  experience  as  related  to  the  Convention  of  Teachers  in  New  York, 

sou  Wis  ^                     about  1 6  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  pupils  of  his  instruction  had  a  sufficient  amount  of  hearing 

1884  •  Wash-  to  derive  benefit  by  this  special  means  of  training." 
ington,  1885. 

6,74.s.  288.  Sir  William  Dalby,  however,  thinks  the  aural  method  of  no  great  value. 

Dalby.  "  j^ot  Sufficient  to  occupy  very  much  of  my  time." 

13,147  and      289.  According  to  Mr.  Graham  Bell's  evidence  "  conversation  tubes  "  are  used  in 
13,300.     three  State  combined  schools  and  one  private  oral  school  in  the  United  States.  From 
Gallaudet.    ]^2*  to  25  per  cent,  of  those  who  are  classed  as  deaf  could  be  improved  through  the 
^Bell^'  ^^^^  of  those  who  have  not  been  born  deaf,  who  were  congenitally  hard  of 

hearing,  (that  expression  means  that  they  were  so  hard  of  hearing  from  birth  that 
their  hearing  was  never  educated  by  the  ordinary  means,  so  that  in  several  instances 
they  have  reached  school  age  without  having  made  any  use  of  their  hearing  whatever, 
either  so  far  as  the  acquisition  of  the  power  of  speech,  or  so  far  as  learning  to 
21,399.  understand  what  is  spoken  by  others).  This  class,  which  is  by  no  means  a  small 
Bell.  one,  though  not  congenitally  deaf,  are  congenitally  so  hard  of  hearing  that  on  arriving 
at  school  age  they  stand  in  the  category  of  deaf  mutes. 

290.  In  New  York  experiments  were  made  by  Mr.  Graham  Bell  in  conjunction 

21.402.  with  Mr.  Currier  and  Mr.  Clarke,  and  in  Washington  by  Professor  Gordon.    They  were 
2^'^-       appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  this  subject  of  hearing  power,  and  they  devised 

an  apparatus  which  they  called  an  audiometer,  for  measuring  the  power  of  hearing. 

''The  hearing  power  of  several  hundred  deaf  mutes  has  been  tested  by  an  apparatus  like  this.  It  consists 
essentially  of  two  coils  of  wire  and  a  magneto  generator,  which  generates  an  intermittent  current  of  electricity 
in  this  coil,  the  other  coil  being  connected  with  a  telephone,  and  currents  are  induced  in  the  secondary 
coil  by  the  action  of  the  firtt,  but  the  intensity  of  the  induced  current  depends  on  the  distance  between 
the  two  coils,  so  that  if  you  get  the  two  coils  in  close  proximity  you  get  a  tremendous  noise ;  but  as  you  draw 
one  coil  away  from  the  other  the  sound  becomes  less  and  less  till  at  a  certain  distance  no  sound  can  be  perceived. 
Then  the  distance  between  the  two  coils  we  take  as  the  measure  of  the  hearing  power." 

21.403.  291.  In  experiments  with  this  audiometer,  he  tested  the  hearing  power  of  over 
Bell.       (jTQQ  (3jji|(jpei^     i}^Q  public  schools  in  Washington  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  idea  of  what 

the  normal  hearing  was,  and  he  ascertained  that : — 

"  There  are  children  in  our  public  schools  who  hear  worse  than  the  best  cases  of  deaf  mutes  in  our  institu- 
tions, and  if  wo  could  classify  the  deafness  of  the  whole  population  we  should  find  a  complete  gradation  from 
perfect  hearing  down  to  no  hearing  at  all." 

292.  Mr.  Graham  Bell  has  constructed  a  scientific  diagram  of  deafness  which 
shows — 

(a)  amount  of  deafness  (by  measurement)  ; 

(b)  age  at  which  deafness  supervened. 

21,38o.  "I  would  classify  pupils  by  the  natural  defect  alone,  and  there  are  only  two  elements  to  be  determined  wtich 
Bell.  would  completely  define,  as  it  were,  by  means  of  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude,  the  position  of  a  deaf  child  in 
the  whole  mass  of  the  deaf.  These  two  elements  to  be  determined  are,  first,  the  amount  of  the  defect,  and, 
secondly,  the  age  or  period  of  life  at  which  the  defect  occurred.  If  we  say  that  a  child  became  totally  deaf 
at  five,  it  is  understood  what  that  means.  We  do  not  require  to  say  that  he  is  a  semi-mute — that  is  the 
resultant — and  if  we  say  a  child  was  semi-deaf  from  two  months  old,  we  know  what  that  means.  Jf  we  say 
a  child  was  born  deaf,  we  know  that  the  mental  condition  must  be  entirely  different.  In  America  we  measure 
the  amount  of  hearing  power  of  a  child,  so  that  we  can  say  that  a  child  has  a  hearing  power  of  10,  20,  30, 
40,  50,  or  60.  Let  us  represent  that  by  vertical  lines,  the  lines  of  longitude  of  our  map,  and  represent  the 
age  by  horizontal  lines  or  lines  of  latitude  upon  the  map,  then  we  completely  define  on  that  map  the  position 
of  any  deaf  person.  If  you  do  not  measure  precisely  the  amount  of  hearing  power  you  may  measure  it  roughly. 
You  may  divide  the  deaf  into  two  great  classes,  which  you  may  term  the  deaf  and  the  semi-deaf — those 
who  have  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  hearing  to  perceive  the  difference  of  vocal  sounds  and  those  who  have." 


*  Mr.  Graham  Bell  thinks  that  16  or  17  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  their  schools  will  prove 
fit  subjects  for  auricular  instruction  (21,403). 
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Causes  of  Deafness. 

293.  The  causes  of  deafness  are  various.  Those  which  are  non-congenital  are 
preventible,  such  as  catarrhal  inflammatory  affections  of  the  middle  ear ;  they  demand 
immediate  treatment,  which  ihey  seldom  obtain.  A  large  number  are  the  result  of 
diseases  in  early  childhood,  such  as  scarlet  and  other  exanthematous  fevers.  In  the 
class  of  non-preventible  cases  are  those  where  deafness  is  due  to  congenital  deformities 
arising  from  arrested  development  in  the  internal  ear. 

294.  The  following  were  the  causes  of  adventitious  deafness  in  the  United  States  21,486. 
noted  in  the  course  of  the  census  of  1880. 


G,728. 
Dalby. 
8,407. 
Symes 
Thompson . 
6,"52 
Dalby. 


Causes  of  Adventitious  Deafness  in  the  United  States. 

The  list  of  causes  accepted  and  tallied  hy  the  officers  of  the  1880  Census. 


IWoni  n  fvii"!  a                _                 »  — 

9  S'^fi 

(Ot  dliclj  Id  Vol                                    ■  *" 

9  RQ*^ 

XVXdjiclIldjl  dillu.  l/y  UJJ.U1U.  JLcVclo                ~  ~ 

O  t  1 

IVfpQqlpa      _                _                _                ^  _ 

'PfiTTeT'S  Tn on -malarial^            -            _  _ 

381 

xjCXvOiX.  ».  xX  OiLWX   wdfUCuX  X  J-lClil  XC/ V  d  O 

I  i^'riA'P  1  nTi fiTDTn Q ■f  1  r\n Q  CiT  oi "p-T^Q aao n»QC! 
\J  uJJ-t/i   liiilcllXliXldj  I  lUlio  Ul  dll   pd;bocli;  CO 

1/19 

"Pall-?             -             -            .             .    .  - 

^9^ 

Abscesses          -           -  . 

281 

Whooping-cough          -          -  - 

195 

Nervous  aflFections 

170 

Scrofula          -          -  - 

131 

Quinine             -           -       •  - 

78 

Blows  and  contusions          .          -  _ 

74 

Inflammations  of  the  ear 

72 

Diphtheria  - 

70 

Hydrocephalus  - 

63 

Teething          -          -           -  - 

54 

Mumps          -  ... 

51 

Smallpox  and  variola  ... 

47 

Erysipelas  - 

36 

Eright     -          .          .          -  _ 

32 

Water  in  the  ear  . 

25 

Sunstroke             -          .          .  _ 

21 

Noises  and  concussions 

21 

Tumours 

11 

Chicken-pox          -          -          -  . 

10 

Struck  by  lightning 

10 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  ear 

9 

Salt  rheum          -          -            -  . 

3 

Malformation  of  the  ear      -  - 

2 

Syphilis    -          -          -          .  , 

2 

Consumption  - 

1 

9,209 

Congenital  Deafness. 

295.  With  regard  to  hereditary  deafness  and  dumbness,  it  may  proceed  from  two 
main  causes : — 

(I.)  From  the  marriage  of  toto-congenital  deaf-mutes, 
fll.)  From  consanguineous  marriages. 

See  Pariy. 
Paper, 

I.  No.  C  4,908, 

1 886 

296.  It  has  been  supposed  in  America  that  the  increase  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  Report  on 
due  to  the  increasing  number  of  intermarriages  between  congenital  deaf  mutes,  and  <^eaf  mutes, 

i    20082.  g  P* 
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F^ee  also  the  consequent  hereditary  transmission  of  this  defect.  In  support  of  this  it  is  s?tid 
Irish  Census  that  before  education  was  imparted  to  deaf-mutes,  and  before  they  were  congregated 
fmT^         in  various  educational  institutions,  hardly  any  intermarried. 


21,526. 
Bell. 


9,236, 
Buxton. 


See  Parly. 
Paper 
on  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 
C.  4908  of 
1886,  p.  61. 


21,441, 
Bell. 


21,450 
Bell. 


Bell. 


21,503. 
Bell. 


21,511. 
Bell. 


297.  In  G-ermany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  where  the  oral  system  prevails,  it  is  found 
that  the  deaf  and  dumb  do  not  intermarry  to  the  same  extent  as  they  do  in  England 
and  the  United  States.  In  the  oral  schools  in  America  the  pupils  to  a  large  extent 
do  marry  deaf  mutes,  but  the  larger  proportion  marry  hearing  persons. 

298.  This  subject  has  been  much  discussed,  both  in  England  and  America. 
Dr.  Buxton  quotes  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Medical  Society  at  Liverpool : — 

"  Assuming,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  now  at  a  definite  practical  conclusion,  that  Dr.  Feet's  estimate  is  as 
nearly  correct  as  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  will  admit  of,  we  find  that 
the  probability  of  congenital  deafness  in  the  offspring  is  nearly  seven  times  greater  when  both  parents  are 
deaf  than  when  only  one  is  so.  In  the  latter  case  1  child  iu  135,  less  than  f  per  cent.,  proves  to  be  deaf,  but 
in  the  former,  out  of  140,  7,  i.e.,  5  per  cent,  are  found  to  be  deaf,  the  proportion  of  1  iu  20  bein"-  to  1  in  135 
as  6f  to  1.  In  other  words,  if  we  suppose  a  given  number  of  children  (540)  the  issue  of  mixed  marriages 
between  the  deaf  and  the  hearing,  and  an  equal  number  sprung  from  the,  intermarriage  of  the  deaf 
there  would  be  27  deaf-mutes  among  the  children  of  the  latter,  while  there  would  only  be  four  in  the  families 
of  the  tormer. 

"  Those  facts  are  derived  from  Hartford,  iu  Connecticut,  New  York,  Paiis,  Groningeu,  London,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  from  Ireland." 

299.  Professor  E.  A.  Fay,  Ph.D.,  the  editor  of  the  "  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf," 
while  admitting  that  "  the  statistics  on  the  subject  are  still  too  limited  and  incomplete 
"  to  enable  us  to  form  positive  conclusions,"  has  formulated  the  following  conclusions 
"  as  "  probable  "  : — 

"  1.  Persons  who  have  deaf-mute  relatives,  whether  themselves  deaf-mute  or  hearing,  marrying  persons 
who  have  deaf-mute  relatives,  whether  themselves  deaf-mutes  or  hearing,  are  likely  to  have  deaf-mute 
children. 

"  2.  Persons  deaf-mutes  from  birth  or  from  early  infancy,  marrying  each  other,  especially  if  either 

partner  has  deaf-mute  relatives,  are  likely  to  have  deaf-mute  children. 
"  3.  Persons  adventitiously  deaf,  and  not  having  deaf-mute  relatives,  marrying  each  other,  are  not  likely 

to  have  deaf-mute  children. 
"  4.  Deaf-mutes,  whether  congenitally  or  adventitiously  deaf,  not  having  deaf-mute  relatives,  and  marrying 

hearing  persons  who  have  not  deaf-mute  relatives,  are  not  likely  to  have  deaf-mute  children." 

300.  Probably  there  is  no  one  who  has  investigated  this  subject  more  closely  than 
Mr.  Graham  Bell,  who  has  gone  very  fully  into  the  subject  in  his  evidence,  and  in 
various  publications  laid  before  the  Commission.    He  states  : — 

"  It  is  evident  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  congenital  deafness  is  a  hereditary  pre-disposition.  That  is 
manifested  by  the  fact  that  of  the  2,262  congenital  deaf-mutes,  mentioned  on  page  13  of  my  memoir,  more 
than  one  half,  or  54*5  per  cent.,  had  other  members  of  their  family  deaf  and  dumb." 

301.  In  concluding  this  subject  of  the  causes  of  congenital  deafness,  he  thinks  we 
must  undoubtedly  assume  that  in.  the  majority  of  cases  some  ancestral  cause  operates, 
whatever  it  may  be ;  and  he  is  very  much  mclined  to  the  belief  that  there  is  an  arrest 
in  the  development  of  the  nervous  system. 

302.  There  is  a  considerable  variety  of  opinion  among  both  officers  of  institutions 
and  scientific  inquirers  in  the  United  States  as  to  the  results  of  such  intermarriages 
causing  a  deaf  variety  of  the  human  race,  and  the  scientific  testimony  furnished  by 
Mr.  Graham  Bell,  while  admitting  the  perfect  possibility  of  such  a  result,  leads  to 
tne  conclusion  that  it  would  only  occur  after  a  succession  of  marriages  of  that 
character,  through  a  great  number  of  generations,  and  under  circumstances  which 
would  hardly  be  likely  to  recur  in  every  generation.  There  are  certam  conditions 
which  Mr.  Graham  Bell  lays  down  as  necessary  to  produce  such  a  result,  viz. : — 

"  That  large  numbers  of  the  congenitally  deaf  shall  marry  one  another,  and  that  their  congenitally 
deaf  children,  if  they  have  any,  shall  again  marry  congenitally  deaf;  and  that  their  congenitally  deaf  children, 
if  they  have  any,  shall  again  marry  congenitally  deaf  and  so  on ;  that  that  alone  will  result  in  an  increasing 
proportion  of  deaf  offspring  in  each  succeeding  generation,  and  ultimately  after  a  certain  length  of  time,  which 
we  cannot  calculate  at  the  present  time,  a  true  breed  or  race  will  be  formed.  If  is  a  very  important  question 
to  find  out  whether  that  condition  is  being  fulfilled,  and  it  is  being  fulfilled." 

303.  He  cites  the  case  of  the  deaf-mutes  who  left  the  Illinois  Institution,  272  of 
whom  married  deaf-mutes  and  21  hearing  persons.  Only  16  of  all  these  have 
deaf-mute  children,  but  the  absolute  number  is,  of  course,  not  so  important  as  the 
relative  number.  From  an  equal  number  of  marriages  of  hearing  persons,  according 
to  his  calculation,  there  should  not  have  been  one  deaf  child. 
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304.  In  his  memoir,  on  page  16,  lie  gives  an  analysis  in  Table  XX.  of  1,089  21,510, 
deaf-mutes  who  have  married  : — 

"  These  deaf-mutes  are  taken  from  New  England  State,  from  New  York  State,  from  Ohio  State,  from 
Indiana  State,  and  from  Illinois  State.  Then  in  Table  XXI.  I  range  them  according  to  the  period  of  birth. 
Of  those  who  were  born  before  1810,  129  are  recorded  to  have  married.  Of  these  72  married  deaf-mutes, 
that  is  55-8  per  cent.  Of  those  born  between  1810  and  1839,  80 '7  per  cent,  married  deaf-mutes.  Of  thoae 
born  between  1840  and  1859,  84-1  percent,  married  deaf-mutes.  Of  those  born  after  1860  (and  that  does 
not  bring  it  down  to  very  recent  times)  91-7  per  cent,  married  deaf-mutes. 

305.  On  the  general  question  as  to  the  probability  or  otherwise  of  deaf  persons 
having  deaf  offspring,  Mr.  Bell  says  the  general  result  is  simply  this, 

"  With  one  parent,  who  is  a  congenitally  deaf-mute,  one-tenth  of  the  children  are  deaf,  and  with  both  21,528, 

parents  congenitally  deaf-mutes,  about  one-third  are  born  deaf.  Bell. 

"  The  indications  are  that  we  have  at  least  607  deaf-mute  children  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  United  States  21.530. 

living  before  1880.  Bell, 

"I£  these  figures  are  to  be  relied  upon,  one  deaf  mute  in  every  34  among  the  congenitally  deaf-mutes  is  21,531, 

the  child  of  deaf-mute  parents  Bell. 

"  It  is  quite  true  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  majority  of  children  of  deaf-mutes  can  hear,  but  the  21,535. 

proportion  of  deaf  offspring  of  deaf-mutes  is  enormously  greater  than  the  proportion  of  deaf  offspring  in  the  g^ji^ 
community  at  large.    Now  these  deaf  children  are  going  to  have  a  larger  proportion  of  deaf  offspring  than 
their  parents  had,  if  they  marry  deaf-mutes,  and  95  per  cent,  of  all  those  who  marly  are  going  to  marry  deaf- 
mutes.    That  is  again  the  point;  it  is  the  continuous  selection  from  generation  to  generation." 

306.  Mr.  G-raham  Bell's  tabulated  statements  relating  to  the  intermarriage  of  deaf-  ^-i'^i^* 
mutes,  show  an  analysis  of  757  cases  of  intermarriage  between  deaf  mutes.  ®  • 


"  Marriage  op  Deaf  Mutes. 


Analysis  of  757  cases. 


Eemales. 

otal  Males. 

Deaf  Mutes. 

Hearing  persons. 

Cause  of  Deafiiess. 

Con 
enital. 

)n-con- 
enital. 

Not 
tated. 

fco 

Males. 

Deaf  Mutes. 

Cause 
of  Deafness. 

Congenital 

86 

93 

48 

13 

240 

Non-congenital  - 

108 

115 

53 

26 

302 

Not  stated 

27 

35 

121 

10 

193 

Heariug  persons 

8 

6 

8 

22 

Total  Females 

229 

249 

230 

49 

757 

Of  757  males,  22  were  hearing  persons,  and  735  were  deaf-mutes. 

Of  757  females,  49  were  hearing  persons,  and  708  were  deaf-mutes. 

Hence,  of  1,514  persons,  71  were  hearing  persons,  and  1,443  were  deaf-mutes. 

The  general  result  that  that  table  shows  is,  that  of  the  1,514  persons  who  intermarried  in  those  757  cases, 
1,443  were  deaf-mutes,  and  71  were  hearing  persons,  and  of  the  1,443  deaf-mufes,  71  or  5  per  cent,  married 
hearing  persons,  and  1,372  or  95  per  cent,  married  among  themselves. 


Intermarriage  of  Deaf  Mutes. 


Analysis  of  402  cases. 


Females. 

Total 
Males. 

Con- 
genital. 

Non-con- 
genital. 

Males. 

Congenital  ... 

86 

93 

179 

Non-congenital 

108 

115 

223 

Total  Eemales 

194 

208 

402 

Of  179  congenitally  deaf  males,  86  married  congenitally  deaf,  and  93  non-congenitally  deaf,  females. 
Of  194  congenitally  deaf  females  86  married  congenitally  deaf,  and  108  non-congenitally  deaf  males. 
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Hence,  of  373  congenitally  deaf  persoas,  172,  or  46"  11  percent,  married  congenitally  deaf  persons,  and 
291,  or  53*89  per  cent.,  married  non-congenitally  deaf  persons. 

Of  223  non-congenitally  deaf  males,  108  married  congenitally  deaf,  and  115  married  non-congenitally  deaf, 
females.  Of  208  non  congenltaliy  deaf  females,  93  married  congenitally  deaf,  and  115  married  non-congenitally 
deaf,  males.  Hence,  of  431  non-congenitall>  deaf  persons,  201  or  46-64  per  cent,  married  congenitally  deaf 
})ersons,  and  230  or  53*36  per  cent,  married  non-congenitally  deaf  persons.  I  would  also  present  the 
Commijiiion  with  an  analysis  of  607  cases  of  deaf  children  of  deaf-mute  parents. 


Dkaf-Mute  Children  of  Deaf-Mute  Parents. 
Analysis  of  607  Cases. 


Sex. 

No. 

Cause  of  deafness. 

No. 

Males  - 
Females 
Not  stated  - 

271 
275 
61 

Congenital 
Non-congenital  - 
Not  stated 

328 
40 
239 

607 

607 

Of  368  deaf-mute  children  of  deaf-mute  parents,  328  or  89*1  per  cent,  were  congenitally  deaf,  and  40  or 
10*9  per  cent,  were  non-congenitally  deaf. 


Period  of  Birth. 

Father 
deaf, 
Mother 
unknown. 

Mother 
deaf. 
Father 
unknown. 

Both 
Parents 
deaf. 

Total. 

1800-9        .          -          -  - 

3 

3 

1810-9           .          .          .  - 

1 

2 

3 

1820-9        .          -          -  - 

6 

6 

1 

13 

1830-9  .... 

14 

11 

11 

36 

1840-9        -           -          -  - 

23 

14 

20 

57 

1850-9  .... 

31 

30 

41 

102 

1860-9        .          -          ..  - 

32 

35 

61 

128 

1870-9  .... 

21 

37 

120 

178 

Ascertained  ... 

131 

135 

254 

520 

Not  ascertained     .       -  _ 

35 

8 

44 

87 

Total 

166 

143 

298 

607 

307.  We  ttink  that  there  is  suflficient  evidence  to  prove  that  there  is  a  real  danger 
of  an  increase  of  congenital  deafness  from  this  cause,  and  recommend  that  the  inter- 
Mu'n*r'     marriages  of  the  toto-congenitally  deaf  should  be  strongly  discouraged. 


6,938, 
Elliott, 
6,689, 
Dalby. 
7,163, 
Warwick. 

Parly.  Paper 

C.  4,908. 

p.  34.  But 

see  also 

Appendix, 

p.  82. 
9,238, 
Buxton. 

Report  for 
18S1,  p.  43. 


II. 

308.  The  second  cause  is  the  intermarriage  of  blood  relations,  such  as  first  cousins, 
but  the  statistics  are  not  sufficiently  accurately  kept  to  be  able  to  arrive  at  more  than 
general  conclusions. 

309.  In  the  Alpine  regions  in  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  the  percentage  of  deaf- 
mutes  is  found  to  be  three  times  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  Italy,  which  may 
be  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  consanguineous  marriages. 

310.  There  are  some  interesting  statistical  tables  in  the  Irish  Census  Keport  of  1871, 
and  the  question  of  consanguineous  marriages  as  a  supposed  cause  of  deaf -mutism  has 
been  specially  investigated  in  the  last  three  Irish  Censuses.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Census  Commissioners  the  results  tend  to  establish  these  suppositions  as  facts,  and  to 
show  that  according  as  the  degree  of  relationship  is  more  remote,  mutism  occurs 
in  a  less  number  of  cases.  Thus  in  135  cases  where  the  parents  of  mutes  were  related 
previously  to  marriage,  84  were  in  the  degree  of  first  cousins ;  40  in  that  of  second ; 
10  in  that  of  third,  and  1  in  that  of  fourth.    The  Irish  Census  Commissioners  add 
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that  tteir  researches  "  clearly  prove  that  mutism  is  often  transmitted  by  hereditary 
"  taint  or  family  peculiarity." 

311.  Dr.  Buxton  says  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Dr.  Peet,  father  of  the  principal 
of  the  New  York  Institution,  that  one  out  of  every  ten  congenitally  deaf-mutes  is 
the  offspring  of  consanguineous  marriages,  and  the  witness  adds  that  this  coincides 
with  his  own  experience  at  Liverpool  and  in  London. 

312.  The  result  of  our  own  inquiries  among  the  30  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  that,  so  far  as  those  statistics  enabled  them  to  tell,  out  of 
the  total  number  of  pupils,  2,485,  the  number  of  cases  which  were  the  offspring 
of  cousins  was  99.  On  the  other  hand  the  number  of  cases  the  offspring  of  deaf 
and  dumb  parents  was  42,  and  of  parents  having  deaf  relatives  was  72.* 

313.  Mr.  Graham  Bell  says  : — 

"So  far  as  my  researches  have  gone,  I  have  given  considerable  attention  to  this  subject,  and  I  can  see  no 
proof,  at  least  we  have  no  statistics  that  undeniably  prove  that  a  consanguineous  marriage  is  a  cause  of 
deafness ;  but  I  do  see  abundant  proof  that  a  consanguineous  marriage  occurring  in  a  family  in  which  there 
is  already  deafness  increases  the  deafness  in  the  offspring ;  it  is  simply  a  case  of  selection  ;  the  family 
peculiarities,  whatever  they  are,  are  increased."f 

314.  "We  think  from  the  evidence  and  statistics  before  us  that  consanguineous 
marriages  should  be  strongly  discouraged,  especially  where  deafness  has  occurred  in 
the  family. 


9,23S, 
Buxton. 


21,447, 
Bell. 


Education  of  the  Deaf. — Preliminary  Remarks. 

315.  Before  discussing  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  must  remark  that 
their  case  stands  on  a  different  footing  from  that  of  the  blind,  because  when  the  adult, 
or  even  the  partially  educated  has  become  afflicted  with  deafness,  his  condition  differs 
little  from  that  of  the  ordinary  population,  and,  therefore,  less  special  education  is 
needed  for  those  above  13  or  14  years  of  age  than  is  required  for  the  blind. 

316.  Again,  in  adult  life,  there  is  no  need  for  special  modes  of  industrial  training, 
nor  for  special  workshops  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  consequently  the  education  of  the 
young  has  mainly  engaged  the  attention  of  your  Commissioners. 

317.  Dumbness  is  usually  the  result  of  deafness,  bub  there  is  no  physiological 
connexion  between  the  two  ;  those  who  are  dumb  and  not  deaf  are  mentally  deficient. 

318.  There  is  some  inaccuracy  and  confusion  of  ideas  in  the  use  of  the  popular 
nomenclature,  deaf  and  dumb.  The  class  should  be  spoken  of  as  the  deaf ;  the  terms 
"  deaf-mute  "  and  "  deaf  and  dumb  "  should  be  strictly  applied  to  such  only  as  are 
totally  deaf  and  completely  dumb. 


13,417, 
Gallaudet. 
6,710. 
Dalby. 


History  of  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

319.  In  a  paper  read  at  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1872  by  Dr.  (now  Sir  George) 
Dasent,  he  thus  summarised  the  early  history  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  most 
cases  up  to  the  end  of  the  16th  century  : — "  It  was  the  hard  fate  of  the  deaf  and 
*'  dumb  to  have  been  confounded  and  classed  with  idiots,  and  to  be  pronounced 
"  inaccessible  to  reason,  because  the  want  of  hearing  had  prevented  their  instruction 
*'  and  speech."  Further  on,  he  says :  "  Earlier,  indeed,  in  that  century.  Rabelais,  of 
"  whom  all  of  you  have  no  doubt  heard,  though  few  of  you  have  probably  read,  makes 
"  the  first  mention  that  I  know  of  '  lip-reading,'  of  which  I  shall  have  something  to 
"  say  further  on,  and  tells  of  a  young  Italian,  one  Nello  de  Gabrielis,  who,  though 
*'  deaf,  understood  all  that  was  said  by  merely  watching  the  lips  of  speakers.  But  it 
"  was  in  Spain,  the  land  of  noble  exceptions,  that  the  first  systematic  attempt  to 
"  consider  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  rational  beings,  and  to  show  that  they  were  capable 
"  of  articulate  speech,  was  made  by  Pedro  de  Ponce,  a  Spanish  monk,  at  Sahagun,  and 
*'  confessor  to  the  King.  This  benevolent  ecclesiastic,  in  1570,  instructed  four  deaf 
"  and  dumb  pupils  in  speech.  He  had  worthy  followers,  both  in  his  own  country, 
"  where  Ramirez  de  Carrion  followed  his  example,  and  also  abroad.  In  England,  it 
"  was  William  Holder,  and  especially  Wallis,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  at  the  end 

*  But  out  of  the  2,485  cases  summarised,  at  least  1,477  are  in  institutions  where  either  no  record  is  kept, 
or  where  the  record  kept  is  evidently  unreliable. 

t  See  the  Report  of  the  Halifax  Institution  for  1877. 
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"  of  tlie  17th  century,  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
"  these  acts  of  philanthropy.  In  Holland  the  oral  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
"  found  an  advocate  in  the  physician  Amman.  In  G-ermany,  Kruse,  of  Liegnitz,  in 
"  Silesia,  and  Schulze,  in  Dresden.  But  these  were  but  individual  efforts  of  isolated 
"  philanthropists,  though  they  are  remarkable  as  agreeing  in  one  thing,  and  that 
"  was  the  possibility  of  instructing  this  aflaicted  class  of  persons  in  articulate  speech." 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  middle  of  the  I8th  century  that  any  organised  attempt 
was  made  to  provide  schools  for  the  general  instruction  of  deaf  children ;  then  it  was 
that  the  French  system  of  communication  by  signs,  invented  by  the  Abbe  de  I'Epee, 
was  developed  by  shis  successor,  the  Abbe  Sicard,  1760.  The  system  of  Amman  was 
brought  to  perfection  in  G-ermany  by  the  famous  Heinicke,  who  was  born  in  1727  and 
died  in  1790,  'and  who  is  considered  the  founder  of  the  German  system. 

320.  The  first  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Great  Britain  was  started  on  the 
combined  system  in  1760  by  Braidwood  in  Edinburgh,  and  removed  to  London  in 
]  783.  In  1792  the  London  Asylum  was  founded  of  which  Dr.  Watson,  the  nephew 
of  Braidwood,  was  the  first  principal.  Signs  and  the  manual  alphabet  gradually 
supplanted  speech,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  national  system  in  France  and  in 
Great  Britain  became  "sign  and  manual";  whereas,  in  Germany,  Heinicke  used  the 
pure  oral  system,  which  is  still  the  national  system,  and  now  prevails  throughout  the 
whole  German  Empire. 

321.  In  America  the  first  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  Gallaudet ;  he  studied 
in  France  the  system  there  practised,  and  taking  with  him  Clerc,  a  deaf  and  dumb 
pupil  of  Sicard  (De  I'Bpee's  successor),  opened  the  Hartford  School  on  the  sign 
and  manual  system,  which  is  still  taught  to  the  majority  of  the  children  in 
American  schools;  although  of  late  years,  since  the  establishment  of  some  schools 
on  the  pure  oral  system  through  the  exertions  of  the  Honourable  Gardiner  Greene 
Hubbard,  and  others,  speech  is  much  more  in  favour  than  formerly,  and  most 
schools  teach  speech  to  some  of  their  pupils,  though  the  number  of  schools  where 
the  teaching  is  by  speech  though  increasing  is  yet  small  in  comparison  with  the 
continental  countries  of  Europe. 

322.  In  England  until  1871,  when  the  Association  for  the  Oral  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  was  started  by  the  late  Baroness  M.  A.  de  Eothschild  and  others, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  pure  oral  system  generally  known,  nearly  all  the 
schools  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  on  the  sign  and  manual  system,  the  exceptions 
being  Mr.  Yan  Asch's  small  private  school,  and  the  small  Jewish  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Home  (both  then  recently  established),  and  a  few  schools  or  institutions  where  a 
combined  system  was  more  or  less  used,  articulation  being  taught  as  an  accomplish- 
ment. In  France  the  national  system  of  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet  has  been 
abandoned  for  the  pure  oral  system  since  the  International  Congress  at  Milan  in 
1880. 

323.  This  system  has  now  become  almost  universal  throughout  Europe. 
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Present  State  of  Education. 

324.  In  this  country  it  has  hitherto  been  left  to  private  benevolence  to  found 
institutions  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  ordinary 
school  age.  The  number  of  these  institutions  has  been  gradually  increasing,  and  has 
recently  been  largely  supplemented  by  board  school  classes ;  still,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  there  are  many  deaf  and  dumb  of  all  ages  who  are  wholly  uneducated  ;  for 
instance,  in  London  there  are  about  300  at  school  out  of  about  500.  At  Newcastle 
we  were  informed  that  only  two  thirds  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  school  age  of  the  four 
northern  counties  were  under  instruction,  and  that  probably  62  were  growing  up 
without  education. 


325. 


It  has  been  estimated  that  there  were  at  school  in  the  United  Kingdom — 

In  1851         -         -  -  1,300^ 

-    1,640  ■ 


In  1861 
In  1871 
In  1881 
In  1888 


1,979  >»Deaf  and  dumb. 
2,646  I 
3,138  J 
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Therefore  the  number  has  been  raore  than  doubled  in  37  years,  constant  progress 
has  been  made  in  many  of  the  institutions  in  the  country,  with  improved  buildings, 
class-rooms,  and  a  higher  class  of  teaphers  ;  and  greater  interest  in  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  has  been  shown  by  conferences  and  public  meetings,  which  have 
resulted  in  deputations  to  the  Education  Department. 


School  Board  in  London. 

326.  As  an  instance  of  various  applications  which  have  been  made  to  the  Education 
Department  by  school  boards  to  obtain  further  assistance  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  even  since  it  was  referred  to  us  to  report  on  this  subject  to  Your 
Majesty,  we  cite  the  following  correspondence  : — 

327.  The  London  School  Board,  18th  March  1887^  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  the  Education  Department : — 

The  Board  have  had  under  their  consideration  the  question  of  again  applying 
to  the  Education  Department  to  allow  grants  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb 
children.  On  the  application  of  the  Board  in  1884  the  Education  Department 
consented  to  allow  grants  on  the  following  conditions : — 

"  (I.)  The  deaf  and  dumb  children  will  be  borne  on  the  books  of  the  boys'  or  girls' 
departments  (according  to  their  sex)  of  the  schools  to  which  the  classes  are 
attached,  and  their  attendances  included  in  the  total  number  of  attendances 
for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  average. 
"  (II.)  The  children  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  for  "any  standard  will  be  presented 
for  examination.  Her  Majesty's  inspector  will  be  assisted  by  the 
teachers  in  examining  them. 
"  (III.)  Those  who  are  not  able  to  take  the  standard  work  will  be  treated  as 

exceptions,  and  entered  on  the  exception  schedule. 
"  (IV.)  The  inspector  will  see  the  class  at  work,  and  add  to  his  report  his  opinion 

as  to  the  efl&ciency  of  the  instruction. 
"  This  application  was  subsequently  withdrawn  by  the  Board,  as  they  could  not 
see  their  way  to  comply  with  the  proposal  of  the  Department.  The  above  conditions 
have  again  been  desired  by  the  Board,  who  are  still  of  opinion  that  the  proposals 
are  impracticable.  But  considering  the  great  expenses  involved  in  the  instruction 
of  deaf  and  dumb  children,  the  Board  would  urge  upon  the  Education  Department 
the  desirableness  of  appointing  a  special  examiner  of  deaf  and  dumb  children,  and  of 
allowing  a  grant  upon  his  report." 

328.  To  that  letter  this  answer  was  sent : — 

"My  Lords  are  not  prepared  to  offer  any  special  grants  for  deaf  and  dumb  children  till  the  Royal 
Commission  inquiring  into  the  education  of  such  children  have  reported." 

329.  The  London  School  Board  state  that  they  consider  it  their  duty  in  London  to  Report  of 
provide  elementary  instruction  for  all   children  for  whom    efficient   and  suitable  London 
instruction  is  not  otherwise  provided.     The  Board  have  therefore  had  to  provide  g^^^d^  47 
special  instruction  for  a  considerable  number  of  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind  children.  '  ^' 

"  In  September  1874  the  Board  appointed  an  instructor,  who  had  had  30  years'  experience  in  teaching 
deaf  mutes,  to  initiate  a  system  of  deaf  mute  instruction  at  the  "Wilmot  Street  School,  Bethnai  Green.  At 
first  there  were  only  five  children  in  attendance,  but  this  number  soon  increased.  It  was  then  found  necessary 
to  open  at  successive  periods  additional  classes  in  other  parts  of  the  Metropolis.  The  deaf  and  dumb  children 
are  collected  and  taught  at  centres,  of  which,  at  Lady-day  1888,  there  were  13.  The  number  on  the  roll  at 
these  centres  was  351,  and  the  average  attendance  286.  ,  The  instruction  was  upon  a  system  described 
by  the  superintendent  as  a  combined  system  (articulation  and  finger  alphabet)  until  July  1877,  when  the 
oral  system,  which  is  now  in  force,  was  adopted. 

"  I'he  deaf  and  dumb  children  cannot  be  taught  with  the  other  children.  They  are  consequently  taugl't  in 
classes  apart,  and  are  not  examined  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors. 

"At  Lady  Day,  1888,  the  staff  consisted  of  a  superintendent,  16  women  and  8  men  assistants,  5  women 
ex-pupil  teachers,  and  8  girl  pupil  teachers." 


School  Boards  in  the  Provinces. 

330.  The  establishment  of  school  board  day  classes  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  Appendix26. 
has  been  making  considerable  progress  throughout  the  country  ;  and  the  example'of 
London  has  been  followed  by  some  large  towns  in  England  and  Scotland.    With  the 
exception  of  the  class  at  Sheffield  and  the  older  children  in  the  Leeds  class,  who  were 
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admitted  before  the  change  of  method  of  instruction,  and  a  few  others  considered 
to  be  unsuitable  for  oral  teaching,  all  the  pupils  in  these  classes  are  taught  on  the 
pure  oral  system.  In  1879  tha  Sheffield  class  was  started  ;  Leeds  in  1881  • 
areenock  and  Nottingham  in  1883 ;  Bradford,  Bristol,  and  Dundee  in  1885  •  and 
Leicester  (two  classes)  and  Govau  (Glasgow)  in  1886.  The  total  number  of  children 
under  instruction  in  1888  in  these  provincial  classes  was  176,  and  the  average  cost 
per  head  was  71.  19s.  lOd.  The  number  of  male  teachers  was  3,  and  of  female 
teachers  16.  The  boards  consider  that  the  teaching  imparted  is  sufficient  to  start 
the  pupils  in  life,  and  to  give  them  the  means  of  communicating  with  the  world 
at  large,  provided  that  the  children  remain  long  enough,  but  Greenock  is  the  only 
one  of  these  provincial  boards  that  supplies  any  industrial  training. 

The  total  number  of  children  under  instruction  by  the  School  Boards  in  London 
and  the  Provinces  is  577. 


Guardians  of  the  Poor  and  Education  of  Deaf  Mutes. 

331.  It  will  be  convenient  to  recapitulate  here  the  existing  laws  affecting  the 
education  and  maintenance  of  the  blind,  which  for  the  most  part  apply  also  to  the  case 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.* 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Poor  Persons  liable  to  Relief  for  Wife  or  Children  unless  Blind  or  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

4  &  5  Will.  4.  c.  76.  s.  56.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  all 
relief  given  to  or  on  account  of  the  wife,  or  to  or  on  account  of  any  child  or  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen, 
not  being  blind  or  deaf  and  dumb,  shall  be  considered  as  given  to  the  husband  of  such  wife,  or  to  the  father 
of  such  child  or  children,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  any  relief  given  to  or  on  account  of  any  child  or  children 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  of  any  widow  shall  be  considered  as  given  to  such  widow :  Provided  always,  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  discharge  the  father  and  grandfather,  mother  and  grandmother,  of  any  poor 
child  from  their  liability  to  relieve  and  maintain  any  such  poor  child  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  a 
certain  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  forty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  Her  late  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth, 
intituled  "  An  Act  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor." 


Guardians  may  maintain  and  educate  Deaf  and  Dumb  or  Blind  Poor  Children  in  Certified  Schools. 

25  &  26  Vict.  (1862)  c.  43.  s.  1.  The  guardians  of  any  parish  or  union  may  send  any  poor  child  to  any 
school  certified  as  herein-after  mentioned,  and  supported  wholly  or  partially  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  the 
managers  of  which  shall  be  willing  to  receive  such  child,  and  may  pay  out  of  the  funds  in  their  possession 
the  expenses  incurred  in  the  maintenance,  clothing,  and  education  of  such  child  therein  during  the  time 
such  child  shall  remain  at  such  school,  not  exceeding  the  total  sum  which  would  have  been  charged  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  child  if  reheved  in  the  workhouse  during  the  same  period,  and  in  the  con\'eyance  of 
such  child  to  and  from  the  same,  and  in  the  case  of  death  the  expenses  of  his  or  her  burial. 

9,  No  child  shall  be  sent  under  this  Act  to  any  school  which  is  conducted  on  the  principles  of  a  religious 
denomination  to  which  such  child  does  not  belong. 

10  The  word  "school"  shall  extend  to  any  institution  established  for  the  instruction  of 

blind,  deaf,  dumb,  lame,  deformed,  or  idiotic  persons,  but  shall  not  apply  to  any  certified  reformatory  school. 


Guardians  may  provide  for  Maintenance  and  Education  of  Adtdts. 

30  &  31  Vict.  (1867)  c.  106.  s.  21.  The  guardians  may  provide  for  the  reception,  maintenance,  and 
instruction  of  any  adult  pauper,  being  blind  or  deaf  and  dumb,  in  any  hospital  or  institution  established  for 
the  reception  of  persons  suiFering  under  such  infirmities,  and  may  pay  the  charges  incurred  in  the  con- 
veyance of  such  pauper  to  and  from  the  same,  as  well  as  those  incurred  in  his  maintenance,  support,  and 
instruction  therein. 

Guardians  may  send  Deaf-Mute  or  Blind  Children  to  Uncertified  Schools. 

31  &  32  Vict.  (1868)  c.  122.  s.  42.  The  guardians  of  any  union  or  parish  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board,  send  any  poor  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind  child  to  any  school  fitted  for  the  reception  of  such 
child,  though  such  school  shall  not  have  been  certified  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  25th  and 
26th  years  of  Victoria,  chapter  43, 


Parliamentary  *  The  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  England  and  Wales  in  receipt  of  relief  on  the  2nd  September 
Eetun3,No.326  jggy^  -^vho  were  above  5  and  under  15  years  of  age,  was  616,  of  whom  575  were  receiving  instruction  in 
°^  special  schools,  33  in  workhouse  schools  and  8  in  public  elementary  schools  other  than  workhouse  schools. 

There  were  56  children  in  receipt  of  indoor  or  outdoor  relief  and  not  under  instruction,  but  these  were  mostly 

weak-minded  or  idiotic. 
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Guardians  may  subscribe  towards  support  of  Institutions,  Associations,  8^c. 

42  &  43  Vict.  (1879)  c.  54.  s.  10.  Whereas  by  section  4.  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1851, 
guardians  are  authorised,  with  such  consent  as  is  therein  mentioned,  to  subscribe  towards  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  any  public  hospital  or  infirmary  as  therein  mentioned ;  and  it  is  expedient  to  extend  the  said 
section.    Be  it  therefore  enacted  as  follows  : — 

The  provisions  of  the  said  section  shall  extend  to  authorise  the  guardians,  with  such  consent  as  is 
therein  mentioned,  to  subscribe  towards  any  asylum  or  institution  for  blind  persons,  or  for  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  or  for  persons  suffering  from  any  permanent  or  natural  infirmity,  or  towards  any  association  or 
society  for  aiding  such  persons,  or  for  providing  nurses,  or  for  aiding  girls  or  boys  in  service,  or  towards 
any  other  asylum  or  institutiou  which  appears  to  the  guardians,  with  such  consent  as  aforesaid,  to  be  calculated 
to  render  useful  aid  in  the  administration  of  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

Provided  always  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  authorise  any  subscription  to  any  asylum  or  institution 
unless  the  Local  Government  Board  be  satisfied  that  the  paupers  under  the  guardians  have,  or  could  have, 
assistance  therein  in  case  of  necessity. 


Guardians  may  pay  a  reasonable  charge  required  by  an  Institution  for  Blind  or  Deaf-Mute  Children. 

4o  &  46  Vict.  (1882)  c.  58.  s.  13.  The  guardians  of  any  union,  who  send  any  pauper  child  to  a  school 
certified  under  the  Act  of  25th  and  26th  years  of  the  reign  of  Her  present  Majesty,  cap.  43,  may  pay  the 
reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  the  maintenance,  clothing,  and  education  of  such  child  whilst  in  such 
school,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  such  rate  of  payment  as  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  pauper  children  sent  to  such  school,  anything  contained  in  the  said  Act  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 


332.  It  has  been  brought  to  our  notice  that  in  several  cases  where  the  parents  of 
deaf  and  dumb  or  blind  children  were  unable  to  aflFord  the  cost  of  their  being  educated 
and  maintained  in  proper  institutions,  the  guardians  considered  themselves  exempted 
from  the  duty  of  educating  the  child  at  the  cost  of  the  union  under  the  above  Acts, 
on  the  ground  that  the  parents  were  not  paupers.  "We  accordingly  requested  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  furnish  us  with  their  interpretation  of  the  law  on  this  point. 
The  annexed  letter  shows  that  it  is  not  a  condition  precedent  to  such  action  on  the 
part  of  the  guardians  that  the  parents  should  be  paupers. 

Local  Government  Board,  Whitehall,  S.W., 
SiK,  February  21,  1888. 

I  AM  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  ackno-wledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo,  asking, 
on  behalf  of  the  Koyal  Commission  on  the  Blind,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  &c.,  the  Board's  view  as  to  the  power  of  guardians  to 
Contribute  to  the  maintenance  in  suitable  institutions  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  whose  parents  are  not  paupers.  The  Board 
direct  me  to  state  that  in  their  opinion  it  is  competent  to  the  guardians  to  send  to  a  suitable  school  a  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind 
child  whose  parent,  though  poor,  may  not  be  a  pauper  in  receipt  of  relief.  The  approval  of  this  Board  is,  however,  necessary  to 
the  sending  of  the  child  unless  the  school  has  been  certified  under  the  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  43.  (see  s.  42  of  the  31  &  32  Vict.  s.  122). 

Moreover,  it  appears  to  the  Board  that,  having  regard  to  s.  56  of  the  4  &  5  Will.  4.  c.  76.  relief  given  to  or  on  account 
of  a  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind  child  is  not  relief  to  the  father  of  such  child. 

The  Board  may  add  that  the  power  given  to  the  guardians  in  this  matter  should,  of  course,  only  be  exercised  when  the  parent 
is  unable  to  pay  for  the  child's  maintenance,  education,  &c.,  in  the  school. 

I  am,  &c. 

The  Secretary  to  the  (Signed)       S.  B.  Peovis, 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  &c..  Assistant  Secretary. 

6,  Old  Palace  Yard,  S.W. 


333,  Before  dealing  with  the  various  systems  of  education  we  must  observe  that  75th  Report 
it  is  difficult  to  realise  the  difference  in  educational  requirements  between  a  hearing  ofEdgbaston 
child  when  he  first  goes  to  school  and  a  deaf  and  dumb  child  of  the  same  age.     The  I°s***'^*^on. 
former,  though  he  may  not  know  how  to  read  or  write,  has  been  in  communication 

by  speech  with  those  around  him,  and  has  acquired  by  the  ear  some  facility  in 
expressing  himself  more  or  less  grammatically.  The  latter  can  only  express  himself 
by  natural  signs,  or  at  the  most  say  a  few  words  if  he  have  any  remains  of  speech, 
and  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  his  vocabulary  is  limited  to  a  few 
words  either  by  speech  or  by  finger  language. 

334.  It  has  been  urged  upon  us  by  some  witnesses  that  parents  should  be  advised     13  170 
and  encouraged  to  teach  their  children  a  little  writing  and  a  few  simple  words  before  Gallaudet 
they  come  to  school,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  children  come  to  school  having 

been  entirely  neglected  and  allowed  to  run  wild.     Some  institutions  have  issued 
instructions  to  parents,  specimens  of  which  we  insert  in  the  Appendix.  Appendix 
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Special  Teaching  required. 

335.  "With  the  deaf  and  dumb  the  main  problem  to  be  solved  is  how  to  teach  them, 
and  what  shall  be  the  character  of  their  education 

(5,274,  336.  The  deaf  and   dumb  cannot   be  taught  in  classes  with  hearing  children, 

Westlake.  and  therefore  are  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  the  blind ;  they  require 
throughout  their  education  special  training ;  and  under  whatever  system  they  may 
be  taught,  separate  schools  or  classes,  and  special  teachers  are  manifestly  indispensable. 

337.  Their  education  must  therefore  be  carried  out  either  in — 

1.  Institutions,  or 

2.  Day  schools. 


1.  Institutions. 


8,177. 
Owen. 


7,549, 
Schontheil. 


9,201, 
Buxton. 


6,896, 
Elliott. 

9,208, 
Buxton. 

21,528, 
Bell. 


338.  Until  day  classes  were  recently  established  by  some  of  the  school  boards,  there 
was  no  provision  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  except  in  institutions  where  board  and 
accommodation  were  provided  for  either  (a)  those  whose  parents  could  afibrd  to  pay 
good  fees,  [h)  those  who  were  elected  by  the  votes  of  subscribers,  or  (c)  those  who 
were  sent  or  assisted  by  the  guardians  on  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  (from  71.  to 
261.  a  year)  towards  their  education  and  maintenance,  which  in  some  cases  amounted 
to  not  more  than  one  half  or  one  third  of  the  total  cost,  the  remainder  being 
provided  either  by  the  parents  or  by  private  charity. 

339.  It  is  considered  by  many  witnesses  that  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
can  be  better  carried  on  in  institutions  than  in  day  schools.  Besides  this,  there 
must  be  always  many  who  are  physically  weak  and  demand  the  special  care  and 
training  which  they  could  not  get  m  their  own  homes. 

340.  If  the  parents  would  take,  or  were  capable  of  taking,  an  interest  in  their 
children's  education,  they  would  be  better  at  home  ;  the  very  best  institution  can 
never  entirely  replace  the  influence  of  home,  but  if  a  child  goes  home  to  a  squalid 
dweUing,  where  the  parents  cannot  look  after  it  or  keep  up  the  education  acquired  at 
school,  then  it  is  much  better  that  the  child  should  be  taken  care  of  by  intelligent 
teachers  at  an  institution  rather  than  that  it  should  remain  in  a  home  where  it  is 
not  properly  cared  for. 

341.  One  witness  considers  that-  five  years'  instruction  as  a  day  scholar  is  not 
more  than  equivalent  to  one  half  the  same  time  spent  as  a  boarder  in  school. 

342.  In  his  view,  supervision,  continuous  attendance,  and  extra  discipline,  to  which 
the  children  are  made  subservient  under  a  boarding  school  system,  are  absolutely  lost 
under  the  day  school  system ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  the  isolation 
in  a  residential  institution  renders  them  more  dependent  on  others  and  less  likely  to 
be  able  to  buffet  with  the  world  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  leave  school.  It  is 
also  urged  that  for  those  taught  on  the  pure  oral  system,  the  habit  of  mixing  with 
strangers,  of  playing  with  hearmg  children,  and  of  accustoming  themselves  to  make 
known  their  requirements  to  strangers  by  means  of  speech  is  of  great  advantage 
to  them.  To  mix  with  the  hearing  and  speaking  world  has  a  widening  and  invigorating 
eflect  on  their  minds,  and  they  are  less  likely  to  remain  a  class  apart,  mixing  almost 
exclusively  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  consequence  of  which  is  frequent  inter- 
marriage. 


See  Reports 
of  visits  . 
(S.chleswig,. 
Briihl  and 
Cologne.) 


2.  Day  Schools. 

343.  The  di£&culty  of  educating  children  in  country  districts  or  small  towns 
where  there  may  not  be  sufficient  to  form  a  class,  has-  generally  prevented  the 
introduction  of  day  schools,  and  is  used,  as,  an  argument  in  favour  of  residential 
institutions;  but  this  difficulty  is  grappled  with  on  the  Continent,  and,  as  we  are 
informed,  successfully,  in  the  school  at  tSchleswig,  which  takes  all  the  deaf  children 
of  the  whole  province  of  Schleswig  Holstein,  and  at  Briihl,  near  Cologne,  and  at 
Cologne  itself,  where  there  are  schools  which  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Ehenish 
Provmces.  It  is  done  in  this  way,  the  children  attending  these  schools,  unless 
their  parents  br  friends  live  sufficiently  near,  are  boarded  out  in  families  corre- 
sponding with  their  own  station  in  life,  not  more  than  two  or  three  in  a  family,  and 
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the  teachers  of  the  schools  from  time  to  time  visit  the  houses  where  the  pupils  are 
lodged,  to  see  that  they  are  properly  fed  and  cared  for ;  the  parents  pay  towards  the 
maintenance  of  their  children  in  accordance  with  their  means.  A  similar  plan  is 
successfully  practised  in  London  by  the  Association  for  the  oral  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  but  these  children  are  generally  of  a  class  above  those  ordinarily 
attending  public  elementary  schools. 

344.  In  regard  to  the  success  of  the  "  day  school "  system,  those  school  boards 
who  have  started  classes  for  deaf  children  are  not  unanimous.  The  London  School 
Board  remark  that  the  classification  of  the  deaf  scholars  according  to  their  qualifica- 
tions is  impossible,  and  that  the  instruction  amounts  almost  to  individual  teaching. 
They  also  find  that  the  usual  impediments  to  regular  attendance,  experienced  in 
the  case  of  hearing  children,  prevail  in  the  case  of  the  deaf,  viz. :  distance  from 
centres,  bad  weather,  want  of  boots  and  clothing,  illness,  &c.  The  G-reenock  and 
Leicester  Boards  also  find  that  signs  are  used  at  home,  thus  counteracting  the  efiect 
of  the  pure  oral  teaching  given  in  school.  On  the  other  hand,  seven  boards  approve  of 
the  day  school  principle.  The  Leeds  Board  find  that  parents  prefer  sending  children 
to  a  local  school  rather  than  to  a  boarding  school ;  at  Nottingham  it  is  found  the 
children  are  far  less  "  clannish,"  and  are  assisted  in  speech  and  lip-reading  by  relatives 
and  friends  at  home,  and  Bristol,  Dundee,  and  Govan  bear  dimilar  testimony. 

345.  In  Berlin  there  is  a  large  day  school  at  which  the  children  are  taught  from 
8  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  then  return  home ;  as  many  live  at  some  distance  the  tram  or 
railway  fare  is  defrayed  by  the  town  in  cases  where  the  parents  are  poor. 

346.  In  London  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  establish  homes  in  which  the  children 
can  be  kept  during  the  week,  but  the  experiment  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  nor  do 
we  consider  that  the  London  homes  which  we  visited  compare  favourably  with  institu- 
tions. These  were  originated  by  Dr.  Stainer  with  the  best  intentions,  and  to  supply 
a  want  which  the  school  board,  under  the  existing  state  of  the  law,  were  unable  to 
meet.  There  was  not  sufficient  supervision  either  by  Dr.  Stainer  or  a  committee ; 
there  was  a  difficulty  about  the  meals  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  which  resulted  in  the 
children  being  insufficiently  fed,  and  consequently  liable  to  chilblains  and  other  skin 
diseases,  demanding  regular  medical  supervision.  Though  they  were  certified  and 
under  Government  inspection,  when  we  visited  them,  the  homes  had  not  been  inspected 
for  twelve  months.  We  do  not  think  that  the  slight  difference  in  cost  in  favour  of 
the  homes  over  that  of  institutions  compensated  for  the  disadvantages  connected  with 
them ;  and  we  consider  that  the  School  Board  should  not  divest  itself  of  all  respon- 
sibility for  the  health  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  who  are  brought  together 
in  these  classes. 

347.  It  might  be  possible  in  London  and  other  large  towns  to  start  day  schools  in 
one  or  more  of  the  suburban  districts,  at  which  the  children  might  attend  by 
travelling  to  and  fro  by  tram  or  railway,  and  thus  obtain  the  benefit  of  country  air,  or 
in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  they  might  be  boarded  out  in  families  of  their  own 
station  in  life,  in  which  case,  of  course,  it  should  be  the  special  duty  of  the  school 
authority  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  children  under  their  charge,  and  to  be 
responsible  for  the  general  working  of  the  boarding  out  system.  The  boarding  out  of 
pauper  children  has  not  been  tried  long  enough  in  England  to  enable  us  to  recommend 
it  for  a  class  which  would  require  much  more  care  and  attention  than  ordinary 
children,  although  the  reports  made  by  Miss  M,  H.  Mason  to  the  Local  G-overnment 
Board,  1885-6,  7,  and  8,  show  that  the  trial  has  not  only  been  fairly  successful  in 
the  case  of  the  latter,  but  has  made  steady  progress  in  each  succeeding  year.  In 
Scotland  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Parochial  Boards  to  board  out  orphan  and 
deserted  children  as  well  as  idiot  children.  It  is,  however,  except  under  careful 
supervision,  open  to  abuses. 

348.  If  the  boarding  out  system  is  to  supplement  the  day  school,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  the  school  authority  should  have  the  power  of  establishing  boarding 
homes,  or  of  paying  towards  the  maintenance  of  children  boarded  out  in  the  same 
way  as  the  guardians  now  have  in  respect  to  institutions. 

349.  In  the  United  States,'  the  policy  of  decentralisation,  or  the  avoidance  of 
collecting  the  deaf  tLnd  dumb  in  large  schools,  is  advocated  by  Mr.  G-raham  Bell, 
principally  to  avoid  the  intermarriage  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which,  he  maintains,  is  the 
result  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  both  sexes  being  trained  together,  taught  a  language 
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diflEerent  from  that  of  the  bulk  of  the  population,  and  becoming  an  isolated  class.  He, 
therefore,  is  in  favour  of  deaf  children  associating  freely  with  hearing  children,  and 
their  own  parents  and  friends. 

2M60,        350.  As  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  day  schools,  he  also  urges  that — 

"  The  nearer  the  school  is  brought  to  the  home  of  the  pupil,  the  less  likelihood  is  there  that  he  will  escape 
instruction. 

"  Mothers  will  not  part  with  their  children  except  upon  compulsion. 
21,363.         "  If  the  State  could  offer  to  the  parent  of  a  deaf  child  either  an  institution  or  a  day  school,  then  he  could 
Bell.        advocate  compulsory  education." 

21.457.  "  In  theory  the  best  school  for  a  deaf  child  is  a  school  with  only  one  in   it ;  but  of  course  it  is 
Bell.        impracticable,  it  is  too  expensive." 

21.458.  "  The  practicability  of  any  great  development  of  day  schools  will  depend  upon  the  possibility  of  conducting 
Bell.        very  small  schools  of  this  kind  economically  to  the  State ;  for  the  scattered  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 

the  community  precludes  the  idea  of  large  day  schools,  excepting  in  the  great  centres  of  population." 

351.  He  therefore  proposes — 

51,464.  "To  supplement  the  institutions  by  a  large  development  of  small  day  schools,  so  that  there  shall  be  in 

Bell.        each  state  one  central  institution  which  shall  accommodate  the  children  who  cannot  attend  day  schools ;  and, 
where  it  is  practicable  in  any  State,  that  the  day  schools  be  affiliated  with  the  public  schools  so  that  the 
21,467,      children  shall  be  in  the  public  school  buildings,  in  a  special  room  under  a  special  teacher,  but  thrown  in 
j}el[_        contact  with  the  hearing  children  in  every  possible  way." 

352.  The  tendency  of  the  day  school  and  boarding  out  system  is  found  in  America 
gradually  to  lead  to  the  foundation  of  an  institution ;  we  are,  therefore,  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  institutions  are  necessary  for  the  teaching  of  the  great  majority  of 
deaf  and  dumb  children,  except  under  favourable  circumstances  in  the  large  towns. 
We  have  considered  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  efl&ciency  and  economy,  and 
are  not  disposed  to  recommend  either  system  as  worthy  of  being  exclusively  adopted. 
In  both  systems  there  are  advantages  and  disadvantages,  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  set  forth,  but  whichever  system  be  adopted,  the  school  authority  should  exercise  its 
powers  compulsorily. 


8138  and  42, 

Owen. 

15,033. 
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6,638, 

Staincr. 

7,473, 
Schontheil. 

8,142, 

Owen. 

13,144, 
Gallaudet. 


19,835, 
Craik. 


Age  of  Entry  and  Duration  of  School  Life. 

353.  "We  have  seen  that  in  many  of  the  large  centres,  there  are  many  deaf  and 
dumb  children  who  are  not  sent  to  school,  and  there  are  no  doubt  many  who  are  so 
neglected  in  the  rural  districts  of  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  take  cognizance, 
and  we  have  observed  that,  though  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  not  excepted  from  the 
compulsory  clauses  of  the  Education  Acts,  yet  practically  the  compulsory  powers  have 
never  been  put  into  operation ;  the  result  is  that  deaf  and  dumb  children  have  not 
hitherto,  as  a  rule,  gone  to  school  as  early  as  they  ought,  often  not  until  9  or  10, 
and  the  parents  have  generally  withdrawn  them  at  13  or  14,  so  that  many  have  not 
had  more  than  three  or  four  years  at  school. 

354.  All  witnesses  agree  that  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  takes  much 
longer  time  than  that  which  an  ordinary  child  takes  to  pass  the  same  standard, 
and  that  not  less  than  8  years  are  necessary  under  any  system  to  give  the  child  a 
good  education.  Certain  witnesses  claim  that  under  the  manual  system  a  child  can 
get  a  larger  amount  of  knowledge  in  four  years  than  under  the  oral  system  in  the 
same  time.  We  have  found  children  as  young  as  five  in  the  board  school  classes,  and 
in  some  cases  as  young  in  the  continental  schools,  but  in  such  instances  the 
instruction  given  is  more  in  the  nature  of  kindergarten  lessons,  and  it  is  found  that 
the  systematic  teaching  of  language  cannot  be  profitably  begun  with  children  before 
seven  as  they  are  not  so  forward  then  as  other  children  of  four  or  five,  and  the 
preponderating  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  commencing  their  education  at 
seven. 

355.  We  think  that  this  is  the  best  age  of  entry.  This  would  lead  to  their  leaving 
school  at  15.  We  shall  discuss  the  question  of  systems  of  teaching  later  on,  but  on 
general  grounds  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  not  be  placed  in  a  worse  position 
than  the  hearing,  we  think  that  compulsory  powers  should  be  obtained  to  keep  the 
deaf  and  dumb  children  eight  years  at  school,  without  any  existing  limit  of  distance 
from  school,  and  that  power  be  obtained  to  compel  the  attendance  of  children  for 
that  purpose  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  either  in  day-schools  or  institutions. 
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Gov/rse  of  Instruction. 

356.  The  theory  of  school  life  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country  has  been  to 
devote  as  much  time  as  possible  to  giving  the  pupils  a  knowledge  of  language  and  21,471. 
general  knowledge,  such  as  is  taught  in  the  early  standards  in  our  elementary  Bell, 
schools  during  the  short  period  of  three  or  four  years  during  which  the  pupils  have  8,166, 
ordinarily  been  kept  at  school,  and  not  to  have  any  of  the  time  at  their  disposal  47"' 
curtailed  by  learning  trades.  Thomson. 

357.  The  Eev.  Dr.  Stainer  found  the  bigger  boys  under  his  tuition  get  very  6,485. 
troublesome  after  a  certain  age.  After  their  school  hours  are  over,  they  do  nob  care  tamer, 
to  sit  down  at  a  table,  though  they  may  be  amused  by  drawing.     He  is  in  favour 

of  giving  them  some  manual  employment  to  occupy  their  heads  and  hands,  and  has 
fitted  up  in  one  of  his  homes  in  Pentonville  Road  a  room  with  every  appliance,  for 
teaching  carpenter's  work,  carving,  fretwork,  &c.,  &c.,  such  as  benches,  turning 
lathes,  &c.  At  Doncaster  the  wood  carving  is  excellent,  and  at  the  Old  Trafford  See  Report-* 
schools  there  is  a  carpentry  class  for  boys,  each  of  whom  receives  nine  hours'  Visits, 
instruction  per  week,  and  a'  cooking  class  for  girls.  It  is  also  useful  to  teach  girls 
domestic  work,  as  is  done  at  many  institutions.  Dr.  Stainer,  at  his  Home,  has 
started  a  laundry,  which  is  the  best  training  for  girls,  as,  if  physically  able,  they 
can  generally  get  situations  as  laundry  maids  rather  than  as  ordinary  domestic 
servants,  for  which  they  are  not  generally  fitted,  as  they  cannot  hear  bells. 

358.  The  only  addition  to  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  schools  has  been  the  teaching 
of  drawing,  which  is  generally  well  carried  out.  Drawing  is  a  branch  of  study  for 
which  the  deaf  appear  to  be  particularly  suited,  as  its  knowledge  is  essential  to  those 
occupations  in  which  they  are  fitted  to  excel,  such  as  artists,  draughtsmen,  engravers, 
sculptors,  designers,  modellers,  &c.    The  pupils  of  the  institutions  have  passed  well  in 

the  Science  and  Art  Examinations  at  South  Kensington.  From  a  return  supplied  to  20,006. 
us  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  it  appears  that  during  the  year  1886,  out  of  I^ounelly. 
617  pupils  who  entered  for  the  first  and  second  grade  examinations  from  the  Exeter, 
Margate,  Liverpool.  Manchester,  London  (Fitzroy  Square),  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Birmingham,  Doncaster,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow  schools  for  the  deaf,  316,  or  more 
than  half,  were  successful,  and  64  obtained  prizes.  Comparing  these  figures  with 
the  cases  of  581  pupils  in  11  public  elementary  schools  who  entered  for  the  same 
examinations  in  the  same  year,  we  find  that  the  percentage  of  success  was  rather 
higher  among  the  deaf  than  among  the  hearing  (51  as  against  47  per  cent.),  while  the 
percentage  of  prizes  or  "excellence"  was  rather  lower  (10  as  against  17). 

359.  Under  a  recent  Minute  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  seven  standards, 
corresponding  to  the  Code  standards,  were  laid  down  for  instruction  in  drawing,  and 
various  other  conditions  were*  attached  which  were  more  or  less  inapplicable  to  the 
state  of  things  in  schools  for  the  deaf. 

360.  Regarding  one  of  these  provisoes,  that  girls  could  not  earn  a  grant  for 
drawing,  unless  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  (according  to  the  standards  of  the 
Code),  English,  needlework  and  cookery  were  also  taught  to  all  girls  in  Standard  IV. 
and  upwards,  the  Bradford  School  Board  represented  to  us  that  inasmuch  as  not 
more  than  24  girls  can  be  taught  in  one  cookery  class  at  the  same  time,  the  efiect 
of  the  Minute  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  was  to  make  it  "an  utter 
"  impossibility  in  many  large  schools  to  make  such  provision."  Most  reluctantly, 
therefore,  the  Board  found  themselves  compelled  to  resolve  that  drawing  should  not 
be  taken  up  as  a  grant-earning  subject  in  their  girls'  schools,  including,  of  course, 
the  girls  in  their  deaf-mute  class.  This  afibrds  a  strong  instance  of  the  inapplicability 
of  the  existing  drawing  code  to  deaf-mute  children. 

361.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Elementary  Edu-  para.  136  of 
cation  Acts  recommend  (in  their  paragraph  117)   that  drawing  should  be  made  Royal  Edu- 
compulsory  for  boys,  and  that  it  should  be  encouraged  for  girls  under  suitable  cation  Com- 
conditions.    Further,  they  recommend  that  the  management  of  technical  instruction 

(in  which  they  apparently  include  drawing)  should  be  entrusted  to  the  Education  Also  p.'  146, 
Department,  and  not  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Chap.  III.  ' 

362.  In  these,  recommendations  we  generally  concur.  In  view  of  the  paucity  of 
occupations  (such  as  artistic  handicrafts,)  in  which  the  deaf  and  the  hearing'  can 
compete  on  fairly  equal  terms,  we  are  prepared  to  recommend  strongly  the  adoption 
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of  drawing  as  part  of  the  ordinary  curriculum  for  both  sexes,  without  being 
depen-ient,  as  in  the  case  of  hearing  children,  on  the  passing  of  any  particular 
standard. 

363.  It  was  formerly  considered  that  it  was  time  enough  for  a  boy  on  leaving 
school  to  begm  to  learn  a  trade  and  to  be  apprenticed,  and  it  has  been  recommended 
that  every  institution  should  have  a  fund  for  that  purpose,  as  is  the  case  at  some 
institutions. 

364.  But  assuming  that  the  period  of  instruction  should  be  extended  compulsorily 
from  eight  or  ten  years  up  to  16,  it  would  seem  most  advantageous  for  boys  to 
have  some  insight  into  a  manual  occupation,  and  we  therefore  recommend  that  they 
should,  after  a  certain  age — say  12  or  13,  be  taught  the  use  of  tools  and  the  principles 
of  mechanics  rather  than  any  particular  trade,  and  that  girls  should  be  taught  all 
such  household  work  as  they  may  be  fitted  to  undertake. 


Course  of  Study  and  Industrial  Training  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States. 

365.  In  the  United  States,  and  in  most  of  the  institutions  which  we  visited  on  the 
continent,  trades  are  taught  in  deaf  and  dumb  schools.  But  it  is  considered  by 
several  witnesses,  that  teaching  trades  can  only  be  done  effectually  where  trades 
are  actually  carried  on. 

366.  In  Paris,  at  the  Institution  Rationale,  various  workshops  are  attached  to  the 
institution  at  which  the  pupils  after  a  course  of  instruction  serve  an  apprenticeship 
in  lithography,  typography,  wood  carving,  carpentry,  shoemaking,  and  gardening. 

367.  At  Turin,  after  two  years  schooling,  the  pupils  at  the  deaf  and  dumb 
institution  employ  half  the  day,  (Thursdays  excepted,  when  2^  hours  are  taken),  from 
two  to  seven  in  the  workshops,  they  select  their  trade  according  to  the  needs  of 
their  locality,  in  towns  the  pupils  become  printers  or  type  setters,  in  the  country 
carpenters,  tailors,  &c.  At  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  for  the  poor  of  Milan, 
the  boys  are  half-timers,  working  daily  at  trades  from  3  to  7.  Weaving,  tailoring, 
shoemaking,  and  carpentry  are  taught.  At  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Siena, 
drawing  and  wood  carving  are  specially  taken  up  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
trades,  and  the  girls  make  up  the  house  linen.  In  Grermany  drawing  is  extensively 
taught,  and  at  Dresden  the  pupils  are  trained  for  painting  on  china ;  the  boys  are 
also  taught  tailoring  and  shoemaking. 

368.  The  institutions  in  America  iendeavour  to  have  a  course  of  study,  practically 
the  same  as  that  which  is  pursued  in  the  schools  for  the  hearing.  "  They  take  up 
"  the  elementary  study  of  geography,  arithmetic,  History,  some  little  study  of 
"  physics  and  occasionally  of  physiology,  which  is  deemed  of  importance  even  in 
"  the  case  of  those  who  go  through  a  limited  course  of  teaching ;  and  in  nearly  all 
"  the  larger  institutions  in  America,  quite  an  important  feature  is  made  of  instruction 
"  in  art.  They  develop  as  far  as  possible  the  power  of  drawing,  and  instruction  is 
"  given  in  the  branches  of  painting  and  sculpture.  Wood  carving  has  come  into 
"  great  prominence  in  the  last  few  years,  and  many  institutions  are  establishing 
"  departments  for  instruction  in  the  art,  carrying  it  forward  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
"  development." 

369.  The  institution  at  Illinois,  which  is  the  largest  in  America,  has  a  department 
of  art  with  a  teacher  at  the  head,  and  four  or  five  assistants  who  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  of  the  institution  in  art. 

370.  There  are  some  schools  in  America  into  whose  curriculum  industrial  training 
does  not  enter;  they  depend  entirely  upon  the  apprenticeship  of  their  pupils  after 
they  leave  the  school  to  mechanics  with  whom  they  may  learn  trades,  and  so  be 
prepared  to  become  mechanics  ;  but  that  is  the  practice  of  a  small  number  of  schools 
comparatively  ;  by  far  the  greater  number  have  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  shops 
in  which  trades  are  taught.  In  the  whole  number  of  schools  in  the  United  States, 
only  14  have  no  industrial  department,  and  eight  of  these  14  are  day  schools,  so 
that  there  are  only  six  of  those  institutions  which  would  be  called  public  institutions 
in  America  which  have  no  industrial  departments;  those  that  have  an  industrial 
department  and  those  that  have  not,  are  named  in  the  American  Annals. 
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13,189, 
Gallaiidel 


8,192, 

Owen. 

6,477, 
6,535,  &c., 
Stainer. 

6,735, 

Dalby. 
8,195-6, 

Owen. 

10,077, 
Murray. 

9,2'29. 
Buxton. 

21,998, 
Bell. 

9,634, 
Huth. 


371.  The  managers  of  the  institutions  in  the  United.  States  are,  for  the  most 
part,  decidedly  in"  favour  of  teaching  trades  while  the  pupils  are  in  school,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pupils  remain  at  school  till  a  much  later  age  than  in 
England.  As  to  the  amount  of  time  given  to  industrial  training,  in  some  institutions, 
they  divide  the  day  between  morning  and  afternoon,  the  boys  being  in  the  shops 
half  the  day  and  in  the  school  the  other  half ;  and  in  other  institutions  the  school 
hours  are  prolonged  during  two  or  three  hours  of  the  afternoon,  and  industrial  work 
given  later  in  the  day ;  and  it  is  stated  as  the  result  of  their  training,  that  a  larger 
number  of  very  competent  mechanics  have  been  turned  out  of  the  industrial 
departments  of  these  institutions  at  ages  varying  between  16  and  20.  One  of  the 
reasons  which  induce  them  to  be  very  earnest  m  teaching  these  boys  trades  while 
they  are  in  the  school,  is  that  the  difficulty  of  apprenticing  them  after  they  leave 
school  is  very  great,  owing  to  the  existence  of  very  close  trades  unions,  under  the 
regulations  of  which  the  number  of  apprentices  is  limited. 

A^pprenticeshijp  and  Employment  on  leaving  Institutions. 

372.  There  is  not  the  same  difficulty  in  finding  employment  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  on  leaving  institutions  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  the  blind,  but  in  some 
instances  they  appear  to  have  more  difficulty  in  getting  situations  than  hearing 
people.  They  have  also  to  contend  against  the  same  difficulty  in  the  labour  market, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  blind,  in  consequence  of  their  infirmity.  A  idtness  thinks  it 
important  that  there  should  be  an  apprentice  fund  in  every  institution,  and  in  several 
institutions  where  such  funds  exist,  we  were  informed  that  they  were  found  to  be 
useful.    Mr.  Graham  Bell  is  also  in  favour  of  apprenticeship  funds. 

373.  In  Huddersfield  some  trouble  is  taken  by  the  agent  of  the  Association  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to  find  employment  for  them  when  they  leave  school  in  mills 
and  in  trades. 

374.  In  Newcastle  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  engineering  works  Reports  of 
and  shipbuilding  yards  as  engine  fitters,  boiler  makers,  joiners,  &c.,  and  their  wages  7^g^(.^gj,]gN 
are  equal  to  those  of  other  workmen.  ^  ' 

375.  In  Manchester  the  pupils  on  leaving  school  have  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  Reports  of 
employment  as  joiners,  cabinet  makers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  &c. ;  all  the  boys  are  visits, 
taught  drawing  ;  some  attend  the  school  of  art  in  the  town.    But  the  committee  think 

there  is  a  want  of  a  permanent  apprentice  fund. 

376.  At  Doncaster,  the  head  master  has  given  us  full  information  as  to  the  work  of 
their  past  pupils. 

377.  In  the  London  and  Margate  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  the  society  apprentices  the 
children  out  of  a  special  fund  and  exercises  some  supervision  over  them.  They  are 
visited  regularly  once  a  month  by  their  apprentice  officer.  At  Bdgbaston  they  have 
recently  followed  this  example. 

378.  In  the  Jews'  Home  the  committee  apprentice  the  children,  and  pay  premiums 
amounting  to  201.  or  SOI.  a  head ;  the  trades  that  are  generally  chosen  are  sign  writers, 
boot  riveters,  brass  polishers,  &c. ;  and  for  girls,  dressmaking. 

379.  We  have  found  the  deaf  and  dumb  employed  in  Doulton's  works,  and  in  the 
pottery  works  at  Worcester. 

380.  We  think  that  in  the  event  of  a  Bill  being  brought  forward  empowering  school 
or  other  local  authorities  in  England  to  start  technical  or  industrial  schools,  special 
facilities  should  be  given  to  deaf  pupils  to  share  in  this  training,  and  where,  as  at 
Bradford,  technical  instruction  on  a  large  scale  has  been  provided  by  voluntary  eflbrt, 
every  encouragement  should  be  shown  to  the  deaf  to  avail  themselves  of  it.* 

Systems  of  Teaching. — Preliminary  Remarks. 

381.  The  three  systems,  sign  and  manual,  pure  oral,  and  combined,  while  having 
in  common  the  desire  to  enable  the  deaf  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  work  to  this 
end  in.  difi'erent  ways. 

*  Tlie    number  cf  dieaf  mutes  in  England  and  Wales   receivirg  relief  from  the  poor  rates  on  the  Parliamentary 
2nd  Sepltmber  ISST  amounted,  in  case  oi  tliose  above  21  years  of  age,  to  550  in  receipt  of  in-door,  and  496  Hetuin,]So.326 
in  receipt  of  out-door  relief. 

h  4 


See  Appen- 
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7,172,^ 
Warwick, 
and  Reports 
of  Visits  . 
8,243, 
Owen. 

7,389, 
De  Castro. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  CONDITION  OF  THE  BLIND,  &C. 


2l,o76-9, 
Bell. 


382.  The  sign  and  manual  system  specially  trains  the  deaf  to  communicate  and 
associate  with  their  fellow  deaf. 

383.  The  pure  oral  system  specially  trains  the  deaf  to  communicate  and  associate 
with  the  hearing  and  speaking  world. 

384.  The  combined  system,  as  its  name  implies,  tries  to  combine  the  two  former, 
the  result  being  that,  with  few  exceptions,  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet  prevail, 
and  cause  the  pupils  to  relinquish  the  use  of  speech,  and  to  seek  the  society  of  deaf 
and  dumb  people. 

385.  We  will  proceed  to  examine  the  arguments  which  the  advocates  of  the  different 
systems  put  forward  to  establish  their  case.  They  may  roughly  be  summed  up  ;in  a 
few  words.  Starting  upon  the  assumption  that  a  written  language  is  common  to  all, 
one  party  says,  "  We  think  that  the  sign  language  is  the  natural  way  in  which  the 
"  deaf  and  dumb  express  themselves ;  "  the  second,  "  We  aim  at  making  the  deaf  and 
"  dumb  conversant  with  our  own  language,  and  able  to  express  themselves  in  spoken 
"  language ;  "  the  third,  "  Why  should  you  not  give  the  deaf  and  dumb  the  advantage 
"  of  both  systems."  All  three  have  a  common  object  in  view,  viz.,  to  acquire 
language,  the  first  by  the  manual  alphabet  in  addition  to  signs,  the  second  by  speech 
alone,  and  the  third  by  a  combination  of  all  three. 


6,801, 
Elliott. 

8,125  and 
8,257, 
Owen. 
13,342, 

Gullaudet. 

8,453, 
Ehiud. 
8,142. 
Owen. 
13,164. 
Giillaudet 


8,435, 
Khlnd. 


13,20li, 
Gallaudet. 


8519, 
Rhind. 


(1.)  The  Sign  and  Manual  System. 

386.  It  is  said, — 

That  there  are  some  dull  children  whose  intelligence  can  only  be  reached  and 
enlarged  through  the  agency  of  signs ; 

387.  That  it  is  the  readiest  method  for  the  purposes  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
written  language ;  that  more  general  knowledge  can  be  taught  in  a  given  time  on 
this  system  than  on  any  other,  and  that  it  is  the  most  economical  ; 

388.  That  five  years  are  usually  allowed  to  teach  this  system,  though  seven  or 
eight  years  are  required  to  educate  a  child  properly,  in  fact,  from  seven  or  eight 
years  old  to  16  ; 

389.  That  a  limited  vocabulary  is  common  to  all  systems,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  ; 

390.  That  in  the  first  instance  religious  instruction  of  a  definite  character  is  difficult 
to  convey  by  signs.  But  when  a  knowledge  of  language  is  acquired  religious 
instruction  can  best  be  given  to  the  largest  number  on  the  sign  and  manual 
system. 

391.  The  question  may  be  asked,  does  the  sign  language  give  the  deaf  in  these 
respects  all  that  speech  affords  to  the  hearing  ? 

"  The  experience  and  observation  of  the  writer  (Dr.  Gallaudet),  lead  him  to  answer  the  question  with  a 
decided  affirmative.  On  many  occasions  it  has  been  his  privilege  to  interpret,  through  signs  to  the  deaf, 
addresses  given  in  speech  ;  he  has  addressed  assemblages  of  deaf  persons  many  times,  using  signs  for  the 
original  expression  of  thought ;  he  has  seen  hundreds  of  lectures  and  public  debates  given  originally  in  signs ; 
he  has  seen  conventions  of  deaf  mutes,  in  which  no  word  was  spoken,  and  yet  all  the  forms  of  parliamentary 
proceeding  were  observed,  and  the  most  excited  and  earnest  discussions  carried  on ;  he  has  seen  the  ordinances 
of  religion  administered,  and  the  full  services  of  the  church  carried  on  in  signs ;  and  all  this  with  the  assurance 
growing  out  of  his  own  complete  understanding  of  the  language,  a  knowledge  of  which  dates  back  to  his 
earliest  childhood,  that,  for  all  the  purposes  above  enumerated,  gestural  expression  is  in  no  respect  inferior,  and 
is  in  many  respects  superior,  to  articulate  speech  as  a  means  of  communicating  ideas.  But  the  greatest  value 
of  the  sign-language  to  the  deaf,  when  the  whole  period  of  their  lives  is  taken  into  account,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  facility  it  affords  for  free  and  unconstrained  social  intercourse.  And  in  this,  as  in  the  matter  of  public 
addresses,  nothing  has  been  discovered  that  can  fully  take  its  place.  It  may  even  be  asserted,  that  so  long  as 
the  dpaf  remain  without  hearing,  nothing  else  can  give  them  what  speech  affords  their  more  favoured  brethren. 
They  may  have  much  pleasant  intercourse  with  others  by  the  employment  of  writing  tablets  ;  they  may  even 
enjoy  conversation  under  many  limitations  with  single  individuals  through  articulation  and  lip-reading;  with 
the  aid  of  the  manual  alphabet  they  may  have  a  still  wider  and  more  enjoyable  range  for  the  interchange  of 
thought;  but  it  is  only  by  employing  signs  that  they  can  gain  the  pleasure  and  profit  that  comes  from  con- 
versation in  the  social  circle,  that  they  can  enjoy  such  freedom  of  iatercommunication  as  shall  make  it 
possible  for  tliem  to  foi'get  they  are  deaf." 

392.  Signs  may  be  classed  as  natural  and  artificial ;  the  former  would  be  those 
simple  gestures  that  are  common  to  all  nations,  whether  civilised  or  uncivilised,  the 
latter  are  those  arbitrarily  selected  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  their  several  communities ; 
and  consequently  there  is  no  uniform  code  of  signs  even  among  the  institutions  in  this 
country. 
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393.  According  to  Mr.  G-raliam  Bell,  wlio  has  paid  mucli  attention  to  the  subject : — 

"  There  are  signs  and  signs ;  and  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  this  Commission  ^h^^^' 
to  classify  the  signs  in  order  to  have  a  proper  and  suitable  classification  by  which  we  might  see  what  class  of  -Bell, 
signs  are  harmful  and  what  class  of  signs  are  not.  I  would  divide  signs  into  four  broad  classes  :  (1)  Signs  of 
the  emotions,  facial  expressions,  and  so  forth;  (2)  Dramatic  signs,  signs  used  by  orators  and  others  to 
emphasise  the  meanings  of  their  words ;  (3)  Imitative  signs,  natural  pantomime  by  which  people  imii  ate ;  and 
(4)  Symbolic  signs  or  conventional  signs  ;  these  are  generally  imitative  in  their  nature  but  are  symbolical 
of  something  else.  As  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean  by  a  symbolical  sign,  if  you  attach  the  idea  of  '  good ' 
to  holding  up  the  thumb,  that  is  a  symbolical  sign ;  it  is  conventional.  Or  again,  suppose  you  adopt  the 
sign  for  a  cap  string,  drawing  the  thumb  down  the  cheek,  for  a  woman ;  that  is  a  conventional  sign.  Or  if 
you  use  a  shirt  front  with  the  meaning,  not  of  a  shirt  front,  but  '  white,'  that  is  a  symbolical  sign. 

"  Now,  in  order  that  you  may  get  clearly  the  distinction  between  the  third  and  fourth  classification,  natural 
pantomime  and  sign  language  (that  is  symbolical  signs),  I  would  draw  your  attention  to  an  exact  parallel 
between  pictures  (which  correspond  to  pantomime)  and  a  picture  language  like  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
(which  corresponds  to  the  sign  language).  In  the  one  case  you  have  natural  signs  and  symbolical  signs  just 
as  in  the  other  case  you  have  natural  pictures  and  symbolical  pictures.  Natural  pantomime  is  a  great  thing  to 
interest  a  child  in  language,  but  it  should  be  used  as  pictures  are  used,  as  mere  illustrations.  The  proper  use 
of  signs  is  to  illustrate  language,  not  to  take  its  place.  It  is  the  conventional  language  corresponding  to 
hieroglyphics,  to  which  objection  is  made." 

394.  In  the  pure  oral  system,  natural  signs  mean  those  natural  gestures  which  are 
readily  understood  by  all  persons,  whether  associated  with  the  deaf  or  not. 

395.  In  orally  taught  schools  which  are  not  on  the  pure  oral  system,  the  term  is 
frequently  extended  beyond  the  above  definition. 

396.  Under  the  sign  and  manual,  and  under  the  combined  systems,  abbreviated  See  Appen- 
signs  originally  derived  from  natural  actions  or  pantomime  are  included. 

397.  The  two-handed  alphabet  is  mostly  used  in  England,  and  the  one-handed  in  14,971. 
America,  as  well  as  to  some  extent  in  one  institution  in  Liverpool,  where  they  come  in  Illingworth. 
contact  with  Americans,  and  to  a  limited  extent  elsewhere  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  custom  of  using  signs  leads  to  an  inaccurate  and  ungrammatical  use  of  language, 

and  produces  "  deaf  mutisms."     This  defect  however  may  be  overcome  to  a  great  18,119, 

extent  if  the  manual  alphabet  only  is  used.    But  in  translating  a  discourse  from  a  North, 

preacher  or  speaker  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  think  in  the  language  of  signs,  the  8,162. 

abstract  notions  have  to  be  rendered  in  more  simple  language.  Owen. 

398.  According  to  Dr.  Symes  Thompson  the  want  of  exercise  of  the  lungs  and  8,319, 
throat  is  foand  to  predispose  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  lung  diseases.     It  is  apt  to  Thompson, 
produce  chilblains,  whereas  the  exercise  of  the  respiratory  organs  tends  to  oxygenate 

the  blood,  and  to  increase  the  activity  of  the  circulation.  ^  ^' 

399.  We  have  observed  how  the  use  of  signs  creates  a  tendency  to  live  apart  as 
a  class  rather  than  to  mix  with  the  world,  and  upon  the  consequent  intermarriage  of 
the  deaf,  which  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  does  not  occur  to  the  same  extent  under 
the  oral  system.  • 

400.  The  result  of  such  isolation  is  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  not  all  competent  9,o27, 
witnesses  as  to  which  is  the  best  system,  "  those  who  have  lived  in  cages  all  their  Buxtou. 
"  lives  are  so  much  attached  to  the  cage  that  they  have  no  desire  to  ily  outside." 

The  children  themselves  may  prefer  the  sign  system  as  more  natural  to  them,  and 
the  parents  of  poor  children  are  sometimes  indiflerent  and  careless. 

401.  In  the  sign  and  manual  schools  which  we  visited,  we  found  that  more  attention  See  Reports 
was  paid  to  the  teaching  of  language  than  was  formerly  the  case,  though  even  where  visits, 
instruction  was  professed  to  be  given  by  finger  alphabet,  a  teacher  was  found  giving  ij))s"itaf "^"^  ^ 
a  lesson  to  his  class  by  means  of  signs  only.  Edinburgh.) 

402.  At  Cabra  there  is  a  representative  institution  for  boys  and  girls  of  a  sign  and 
manual  school  as  it  used  to  be  before  the  oral  and  combined  systems  changed  the  See  Reports 
character  of  the  education  given,  and  in  the  upper  class  two  girls  gave  a  version  of  of  visits. 

a  poem  of  Moore   entirely  by  conventional  signs,  picturesquely  and  artistically  Mary's')^* 
carried  out.  ^    y  •■> 

403.  Mr.  Bather,  who  was  educated  at  Manchester  on  the  sign  and  manual  system,  i9,070. 
regrets  that  though  he  had  remains  of  speech,  the  atmosphere  of  that  school  (during  Bather, 
the  nine  years  he  was  there)  imposed  on  him  silence,  as  he  hardly  ever  spoke  except 
during  gome  formal  lessons  on  pronunciation,  and  in  reading  out  lessons  at  distant 
intervals.    He  wjehes  that  he  had  been  taught  lip-reading  in  his  young  days,  as  it 

would  have  given  him  a  power  and  an  independence  which  he  does  not  possess. 

/  20082. 
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404.  Referring  to  the  history  of  tlie  education  of  tlie  deaf  and  dumb,  as  set  fortli 
in  para.  319,  tlie  oral  method  and  the  pure  oral  system  are  there  spoken  of.  Long 
before  the  introduction  into  this  country  of  the  pure  oral  system,  it  had  been  attempted 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  largest  and  best  conducted  sign  and  manual  schools,  to  teach 
articulation  to  the  more  apt  and  intelligent  pupils,  especially  to  those  non-congenital 
deaf  who  had  some  remnant  of  speech,  and  to  those  who,  having  partial  hearing,  were 
able,  by  the  use  of  it,  to  modulate  their  voices,  and,  in  some  respects,  to  correct  their 
articulation ;  and  when  first  the  German  or  pure  oral  system  was  being  introduced, 
it  was  contended  by  some  of  those  connected  with  such  institutions  that  there  was 
nothing  new  in  it,  and  that  it  was  exactly  what  had  been  practised  in  such  institutions. 
The  remarks  in  Mr.  Bather's  written  evidence,  alluded  to  in  the  last  paragraph,  show 
how  little  was  really  done ;  as,  however,  this  mode  of  teaching  articulation  has  been 
frequently  styled  the  "  oral  syStem  "  or  "  oral  teaching,"  it  is  desirable  that,  to  avoid 
confusion,  the  term  "  pure  oral  system  "  should  be  applied  to  that  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Van  Asch  in  1859,  and  publicly  adopted  in  this  country  in  1872  by  the 
Association  for  the  oral  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

405.  This  system  consists,  not  only  in  teaching  the  pupils  speech  and  lip-reading 
by  imitation  of  the  movements  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  other  vocal  organs,  but  by 
causing  the  full  energy  and  power  of  the  pupil  to  be  devoted  to  the  acquirement  of 
the  two  essential  points,  viz.,  articulation  and  lip-reading ;  in  fact  it  is  not  only  oral 
teaching,  i.e.,  "  teaching  to  speak,"  but  it  is  teaching  orally,  i.e.,  "  teaching  by 
"  speech "  ;  and  those  who  practice  this  method  so  successfully  in  various  parts  of 
the  Continent,  and  the  few  who  practice  it  in  this  country,  are  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  the  success  of  this  system  depends  entirely  on  the  shutting  out  from 
their  pupils  all  other  modes  of  communication,  except  writing  and  reading,  and,  in 
the  earliest  stages,  the  natural  signs  as  defined  in  para.  394  (by  the  advocates  of  the 
pure  oral  system),  and  these  are  discontinued  at  the  earliest  possible  stage. 

406.  The  efiect  of  the  introduction  of  this  system  into  this  country  during  the 
16  years  which  have  elapsed,  though  perhaps  not  equal  to  the  aspirations  of  those 
who  were  instrumental  to  its  introduction,  has  been  very  marked ;  the  original  associa- 
tion in  Fitzroy  Square  was  very  shortly  followed  by  the  formation  of  the  Ealing 
Society  as  a  special  training  college  for  teachers,  and  subsequently  by  the  adoption 
of  the  pure  oral  system  by  the  School  Board  for  London,  and  by  many  of  the  pro- 
vincial and  Scotch  school  boards,  by  the  establishment  of  several  private  schools,  and 
by  the  introduction  of  special  "  oral  departments "  at  Eamsgate  (since  transferred  to 
Margate)  and  at  Maaichester. 

407.  We  shall  observe  later  on,  when  speaking  of  teachers,  that  it  is  to  the  want  of 
good  teachers  that  the  "  pure  oral "  system  has  not  produced  such  results  in  England 
as  it  has  on  the  Continent. 

408.  In  Grermany  it  has  been  tested  by  the  practice  of  a  century,  and  it  has  for 
the  last  25  years  extended  to  Italy,  and  to  France  since  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  at  Milan.    It  is  thus  described  by  an  impartial  opponent : — 

"  It  entirely  omits  the  finger  alphabet,  and  prefers  to  place  the  deaf  in  direct  communication  with  the  outer 
world  by  teaching  at  the  very  commencement,  and  with  no  intermediate  step,  oral  speech  itself,  and,  in 
reading  from  the  lips,  to  substitute  the  eye  for  the  ear.  Though  opposed  to  the  use  of  extempore  sign 
pictures,  it  uses  all  printed  pictures  freely  as  aids  to  the  recollection  of  objects  seen  and  illustrations  of 
things  described  in  language.  The  partially  deaf,  and  those  who  have  spoken  before  they  became  deaf, 
succeed  from  the  beginning.  Those  who  have  a  considerable  amount  of  hearing,  but  not  sufficient  to  acquire 
language  in  the  ordinary  way,  learn  rapidly,  and  are  able  to  modulate  their  voices.  An  additional  number, 
some  of  these  totally  deaf  from  birth,  succeed  to  a  certain  extent,  practically  useful.  The  residuum,  when 
well  taught,  though  not  speaking  or  lip  reading  well  enough  to  mix  in  general  conversation,  are  able  to 
communicate  with  their  friends." 

409.  The  success  of  oral  teaching  depends  greatly  on  its  being  taught  to  children 
as  early  as  seven  years  old,  before  the  vocal  organs  have  lost  their  power  from  disuse, 
and  when  the  action  of  both  lungs  and  throat  can  easily  be  extended,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  harsh  sounds  which  are  frequently  emitted  by  the  adult  or  untrained  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  respiratory  organs  are  used  naturally,  and  the  health  of  the  children  is 
improved,  as  many  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  liable  to  lung  disease. 
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410.  The  only  children  who  cannot  receive  instruction  on  the  oral  system  are  those  spondence, 
who  have  such  defective  sight  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  sufficiently  to  read  the  lips,  in  Appendix, 
or  such  defective  intelligence,  that  they  cannot  be  taught.  DaUiy 

8,351. 

411.  When  the  parents  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the    '^^g  ggg^"' 
two  systems,  in  many  cases  they  of  their  own  free  will,  and  without  any  persuasion,  Daiby! 
have  selected  the  oral  system.  See  Reports 

of  visits, 

412.  We  ascertained  after  inquiries  made  at  the  classes  of  the  board  schools,  that  (Go^an  and 
the  parents  were  greatly  pleased  With  the  progress  in  speech  made  by  their  children. 

413.  It  has  been  contended  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  give  religious  instruc-  8,159, 
tion  orally  to  a  large  number.    But  though  religious  instruction  has  to  be  delayed 

for  two  or  three  years  till  a  means  of  communication  between  teacher  and  child  is  ^^^^^^ 
established,  yet,  in  the  German  schools  we  visited,  after  two  or  three  years  the  Lord's 
prayer  was  invariably  repeated,  and  its  sense  understood ;  we  found  in  Italy  there 
was  no  difl&culty  in  giving  religious  instruction,  as  at  Milan,  in  the  abstract  ideas  of 
soul  and  spirit  and  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  to  pupils  in  their  fourth  year. 

414.  It  is  said  that  those  taught  on  the  oral  system  are  obliged  to  learn  the  8,152, 
manual  system  if  they  want  to  attend  the  religious  instruction  and  lectures  now  Owen, 
given  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.    It  may  be  so  in  London  ;  but  in  the  Royal  Institution,  Reports 
Milan,  where  the  day's  work  is  begun  with  pi'ayer,  the  seats  are  placed  semicircularly  ^j^Jian)' 
and  special  religious  instruction  is  given  twice  a  week  to  the  upper  classes.    At  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Institation  for  the  district  of  Milan  religious  instruction  is  given  in 

chapel  to  24  at  a  time.    After  they  have  left  school,  deaf  mutes  can  go  with  their 

friends  to  church,  and  their  friends  can  give  them  the  explanation  they  require,  and 

interpret  to  them  the  observations  of  the  preacher  by  silent  word  of  mouth.  Where 

there  is  a  sufficient  number  to  form  a  congregation,  a  service  specially  suited  to  deaf  7,347, 

mutes  taught  on  the  oral  system,  can  be  conducted  exactly  as  a  service  forbearing  Van  Praagh. 

people,  with  the  difference  that  the  clergyman  stands  so  that  his  congregation  can  7,370, 

see  his  mouth,  and  that  he  uses  elementary  language  according  to  the  class  of  the  Van  Praagh. 

people  whom  he  addresses.     Whereas  for  a  congregation  on  the  sign  system  the 

service  can  only  be  conducted  by  one  Specially  instructed  in  that  system. 

415.  Success  of  oral  teaching  depends  on  teachers.    If  they  are  well  taught,  and  6,590, 
have  not  more  than  8  or  10  in  a  class,  and  have  the  patience  and  perseverance  Stainer. 
necessary  for  the  work,  the  result  will  follow.    It  is  said  that  such  is  the  arduous 
nature  of  the  work,  and  such  the  strain  on  the  nervous  system,  that  in  Grermany  men 

are  preferred  as  teachers.  They  attach  importance  to  the  teacher  having  a  strong 
and  loud  voice,  as  the  pupil  feels  the  vibrations  in  the  throat,  and  sees  the  muscles 
work,  which  he  endeavours  to  copy. 

"  It  is  considered  necessary  that  the  teacher  should  carefully  study  his  own  articulation,  avoid  inaudible  American 

movements  of  the  lips,  and  speak  distinctly  and  naturally  with  a  resonant  voice,  and  with  the  same  force  and  Annals  of 

modulation  as  if  he  had  a  class  of  hearing  children  before  him,  accompanying  his  articulation  not  with  the  Deaf 

conventional  signs,  but  with  natural  and  appropriate  movements  of  the  arms  and  head,  and  facial  expressions,  January,' 

which  give  more  vigor  and  animation  to  what  is  said."  1889,  p.  11, 

416.  In  order  that  the  pupil  may  have  his  sight  trained,  and  not  be  at  a  disadvan-  (^^isit 
tage  in  lip-reading  from  a  bearded  man,  the  teacher  is  required  in  some  cases  to  let  schoolT" 
his  moustache  and  beard  grow.    In  Italy  the  most  successful  teachers  are  the  members 

of  brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods,  whose  work  is  a  labour  of  love,  and  who  are  generally 
unpaid. 

417.  At  the  International  Congress  at  Milan,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed, 
viz. : — 

I. 

This  Congress, — 

Considering  the  incontestable  superiority  of  speech  over  signs  in  restoring  the  deaf-mute  to  society,  and  in 
giving  him  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  language, 
Declares, — 

That  the  oral  method  ought  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  signs  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

II. 

This  Congress, 

Considering  that  the  simultaneous  use  of  speech  and  signs  has  the  disadvantage  of  injuring  speech,  lip- 
reading,  and  precision  of^deas, 
Declares, 

That  the  pure  oral  method  ought  to  be  preferred. 
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21,694, 
Bell. 


418.  At  Milan  a  witness  states  : — 

"  The  triumph  of  the  oral  system  was  then  proved  hy  whit  was  there  seen  in  the  schools,  where  alaiost 
impossible  results  were  achieved,  the  pupils  talking,  gossiping,  acting,  &c.,  so  that  their  deafness  was  practicailv 
non-existent." 

419.  The  most  striking  result  of  the  Milan  congress  was  the  adoption  of  the  pure 
oral  system  by  the  State  in  France. 

420.  The  teaching  on  the  oral  system  on  the  continent  differs  slightly,  but  more  in 
degree  than  in  principle.  In  the  elementary  teaching  the  simplest  labial  sounds  are 
connected  with  the  vowels,  and  from  thence  the  teacher  proceeds  to  simple  words. 
According  to  some  teachers,  the  child,  during  the  first  year,  is  kept  to  certain  simple 
sounds,  without  connecting  those  sounds  with  any  object  or  word.  But  according  to 
M.  Magnat  and  some  German  teachers,  the  sounds  are  connected  as  early  as  possible 
with  words  representing  simple  objects  or  pictures.  One  of  the  first  exercises  is  to 
teach  the  pupil  to  imitate  exactly  what  the  teacher  does,  and  from  the  motion  of  the 
arms  and  legs  he  proceeds  to  that  of  the  lips  and  tongue.  Each  individual  child 
requires  separate  attention  at  first  from  the  teacher,  but  it  makes  hardly  any  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  training  whether  the  child  is  entirely  or  partially  deaf.  If 
the  child  have  the  faintest  perception  of  sound,  he  will  have  less  difl&culty  in  imitating 
sound,  and  learns  proportionately  quicker. 

421.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  is  to  teach  the  children  to  modulate  their 
voices  so  as  not  to  become  harsh.  The  teacher  must  previously  bo  well  acquainted 
with  the  organs  necessary  for  the  production  of  sound.  It  should  be  taught  naturally, 
and  without  exaggeration,  without  opening  the  mouth  too  wide,  and  so  on.  It 
requires  great  tact  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  study  the  particular  defects  of  each 
child.  The  main  task  is  not  to  impart  mechanical  speech,  but  to  cultivate  the  mind, 
to  give  speech,  and  with  it  knowledge. 

422.  It  is  not  only  essential  that  articulation  should  be  cultivated,  but  also  the 
power  of  lip-reading,  which  can  only  be  mastered  by  constant  practice.  It  is  the 
very  backbone  of  the  German  system. 

"  Good  lip-reading  will  only  be  possible  in  those  schools  where  the  articulation  is  a  natural  one.  Where 
the  articulation  is  an  unnatural  one,  the  children  will  not  lip-read.  Therefore,  lip-reading  is  a  consequence 
of  really  good  teaching,  and  the  things  balance  one  another  and  help  one  another.  If  the  articulation  be 
good,  the  lip-reading  will  be  fluent;  if  the  lip- reading  be  fluent  the  command  of  language  will  be  greater, 
because  the  communication  will  be  easier.  What  is  done  in  a  bad  school  in  that  way  in  three  hours  is  done 
in  a  good  school  in  half  an  hour.  From  the  cultivated  teacher,  or  from  the  cultivated  persons  who  surround 
the  deaf  and  dumb  child  there  will  be  a  perennial  flow  of  ideas  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  child,  and  that  child 
will  acquire  a  fluent  command  of  language  just  as  the  hearing  child  who  hears  the  same  word  learns  it. 
Therefore,  good  lip-reading  will  facilitate  the  command  of  language  as  it  is  in  its  turn  facilitated  by  good 
articulation.    By  the  power  of  lip-reading  the  German  system  stands  or  falls." 

423.  The  first  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  articulation.  . 

"  In  general  the  deaf  and  dumb  child  of  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  of  ordinary  intelligence, 
completes  this  portion  of  his  studies  in  at  the  most  seven  to  eight  months.  In  the  last  two  months  of 
his  first  year  at  school  he  learns  the  formation  of  the  most  elementarj'  phrases." 

Under  Monsieur  Magnat's  system  pupils  acquire  the  power  of  speech  simultaneously 
with  reading  and  writing,  "  The  child  pronounces  a  word,  he  writes  it,  and  he 
"  reads  it." 

424.  The  plan  that  Mr.  Greenberger  adopted  is  thus  described  at  the  Conference 
of  Teachers  held  at  New  York  on  25th  June  1884. 

"  Mr.  Greenberger  said  he  had  practised  the  German  method  of  beginning  with  the  elements  for  many 
years  before  he  gave  it  up  for  his  present  plan,  which  was  far  easier  and  more  natural.  He  could  teach  a 
child  to  say  papa  in  one-tenth  of  the  time  that  he  could  give  him  the  power  of  the  letter  p." 

"  By  using  the  word-method  we  obviate  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  irregularities  of  English  spelling. 
In  teaching  the  word  edge,  for  instance,  we  do  not  call  the  pupil's  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  word  is 
composed  of  four  letters,  edge,  and  that  it  would  be  more  sensible  to  spell  it  witli  only  e  j  ;  but  we  present 
the  word  to  him  as  a  whole,  and  make  him  remember  it  as  such." 

425.  Mr.  Graham  Bell  goes  further  than  this,  and  has  successfully  taught  whole 
sentences  at  once. 

426.  The  extra  cost  of  the  oral  system  has  retarded  its  extension  in  this  country, 
as  it  involves  the  necessity  of  a  large  number  of  teachers,  fully  one-third  more  than 
the  manual  system.  It  takes  more  time  and  is  much  slower  at  first  to  teach,  but 
after  a  certain  amount  of  lip-reading  and  language  has  been  gained,  the  progress 
is  more  rapid,  and  grammatical  language  and  expression  are  used  with  great  precision. 
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427.  It  has  been  contended  that  few  deaf  and  dumb  are  able  to  speak  pleai^antly 
or  intelligibly  ;  but  though  that  may  be  conceded  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases, 
yet  the  knowledge  of  a  little  speech  enables  them  to  communicate  on  more  equal  terms 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  than  the  language  of  signs  or  the  finger  alphabet. 

428.  In  this  country  there  is  a  prejudice  against  the  pure  oral  system,  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Welsh,  is  often  caused  by  want  of  knowledge,  and  dispelled  by  an 
inspection  of  its  working  ;  it  has  not  been  established  long  enough,  nor  provided  with 
sufficiently  trained  teachers  and  officers,  to  attain  the  results  which  have  been  obtained 
in  Germany  and  Italy,  neither  has  it  been  so  extensively  used  as  to  prove  that  those 
taught  on  the  oral  system  lapse  into  the  sign  system  after  they  leave  school,  because 
the  large  majority  of  adult  deaf  and  dumb  have  been  brought  up  on  the  sign  and 
manual  system. 


17,840, 
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9,330, 
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"2. 


"3. 


Gombmed  System. 
III. 

429.  The  Combined  System  is  not  so  easy  to  define,  as  the  term  is  applied  to 
several  distinct  methods. 

It  is  thus  defined  by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf : —  Annals, 

"  1,  The  free  use  of  both  signs  and  articulation  with  the  same  pupils  and  by  the  same  teachers  throughout  '^^^  1881, 
theit-  course  of  instruction.  I'e^^^^"' 
The  general  instruction  of  all  the  pupils  by  means  of  the  manual  method,  with  the  special  training  P* 

of  a  part  of  them  in  articulation  and  lip-reading  as  an  accomplishment. 
The  instruction  of  some  pupils  by  the  manual  method,  and  others  by  the  oral  method  in  the  same 
institution,  and 

"  4.  Though  this  is  rather  a  combined  system,  the  employment  of  the  manual  method  and  the  oral  method 
in  separate  schools  under  the  same  general  management,  pupils  being  sent  to  one  establishment  or  the 
other  as  seems  best  with  regard  to  each  individual  case." 

430.  At  Manchester  and  Margate  the  different  systems  (combined  and  pure  oral) 
are  carried  on  together  in  the  same  establishment,  but  in  both  cases  it  is  found  very 
difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  effect  entire  separation  of  the  two  classes.  At 
Manchester  and  at  Margate  respectively  there  are  151  and  207  taught  on  the  oral 
system,  and  50  and  45  taught  on  the  sign  and  manual  system,  and  at  Margate 
there  are  47  others  who  are  taught  on  the  combined  system.  The  general  system  of 
these  Institutions  may  thus  be  said  to  be  the  combined,  the  pupils  being  sent  to  one 
branch  of  the  establishment  or  the  other,  as  may  seem  expedient  to  the  head  master. 
It  is  suitable  for  institutions  in  a  transition  state. 


431.  We  have  shown  that  the  combined  system  may  mean  a  variety  of  things.  In 

its  simplest  form  it  teaches  speech  and  signs  at  the  same  time. 

"  You  teach  a  child  a  word  and  give  him  the  sign  for  that  word,  and  you  teach  him  how  to  speak  that 
word  at  the  same  time.  He  writes  the  word,  he  pronounces  the  word,  as  well  as  he  can,  and  he  signs  the 
word  ;  but  practically  the  ultimate  form  of  that  child's  conversation  is  by  the  sign  that  he  learned,  and  not  by 
the  word  that  he  learned." 

432.  The  result  of  such  a  combination  is  that  the  sign  system  crowds  out  the  oral 
system,  because  it  is  so  much  easier. 

433.  Another  witness  speaks  of  this  as  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  combined 
system  ;  if  you  attempt  to  combine  the  two  systems,  one  neutralizes  the  other.  They 
do  not  agree  any  more  than  an  acid  and  an  alkali. 

434.  This  view  is  directly  contradicted  by  Dr.  Fay,  who  says  that — 

"  The  development  of  the  faculties  and  the  acquisition  of  verbal  speech  by  pantomime,  by  finger  spelling, 
and  by  books,  are  an  excellent  preliminary  training  for  teaching  associated  with  subsequent  oral  speech 
itself." 

435.  In  the  United  States  there  is  no  attempt  to  separate  those  who  are  taught 
orally  in  combined  schools  from  those  who  are  taught  by  the  sign  and  manual  method, 
and  in  the  judgment  of  the  authorities  of  these  schools  the  association  of  children 
taught  on  both  systems,  and  the  permission  to  use  the  sign  language  out  of  school, 
greatly  assist  in  the  mental  development  of  those  children  who  are  taught  on  the  oral 
method. 

436.  In  the  United  States,  where  there  is  a  large  majority  of  combined  schools, 
speech  is  taught  t(^  as  large  a  number  of  pupils  as  it  is  found  possible  to  teach  with 
success.  . 


Buxton, 
9,180. 


9,131  and  2, 
Buxton. 

18,733, 
Isaa.cs. 


13,201, 

Gallaudet, 
quoting  Dr. 
Fay's  paper. 


13,296, 
Gallaudet. 


13,315, 
Gallaudet. 
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21,374, 
BeU. 


20,621, 
Chamberlain. 


13,139, 
Gallaudet. 


21,593. 
BeU. 

21,374, 
Bell. 


18,088, 
North. 


13,201, 
Gallaudet. 


13,315, 
Gallaudet. 

13,474. 
Gallaudet. 


15,7)7, 

Henderson 
quoting 
letter  from 
Foster. 


437.  This  statement  of  Dr.  Grallaudet  is  contradicted  by  Mr.  G.  Bell. 

"  I  do  not  recognise  any  combined  method  or  system,  and  notice  that  the  very  institution  that  Dr.  Gallaudet 
brings  forward  as  atypical  combined  institution — the  Pennsylvania  Institution — discards  the  idea ;  this  shows 
the  vagueness  with  which  the  term  is  used.  In  answer  to  question  13,141,  speaking  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution,  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  of  our  institutions,  and  is  doing  real  good  honest  work 
in  all  branches  of  education,  oral  and  otherwise,  he  says  : — '  the  system,  of  which  we  speak  in  America  as  the 
♦  "  combined  system,"  is  one  which  allows  of  the  bringing  together  of  all  methods  under  varying  conditions. 
'  For  example,  the  Philadelphia  Institution  has  a  separate  oral  branch  in  which  pupils  who  are  found  to 
'  succeed  well  in  speech  are  taught  on  what  would  be  termed  here  in  England  the  pure  oral  method. 
'  This,  which  was  started  as  &  manual  school,  is  now  conducted  under  what  is  called  the  combined  system.' 
In  a  note  which  the  principal  of  this  institution  sent  to  me  occurs  this  statement:  '  The  combined  system  has 
'  no  place  in  our  school  at  present.' " 

438.  Mr.  Bell  agrees  with  Dr.  Gallaudet  that  the  Philadelphia  Institution  is  a  model 
institution ;  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  what  is  done,  but  one  terms  it  an  institution 
on  the  combined  system  and  the  other  does  not. 

439.  The  Right  Honourable  J.  Chamberlain  described  to  us  the  favourable  impression 
produced  on  him  by  his  visit  in  1888  to  Dr.  Gallaudet's  Primary  School  and  College, 
the  first  deaf  and  dumb  school  he  had  ever  visited. 

"  There  the  teachers  give  all  the  instruction  to  their  classes  by  manual  alphabet  or  signs,  and  only  use 
speech  for  simple  sentences.  The  result  is,  that  while  nearly  all  have  enough  speech  to  ask  for  simple  things 
from  a  stranger,  their  staple  conversation  among  each  other  is  not  by  speech,  hence  the  voice  is  harnh  and 
there  is  not  much  power  of  lip-reading.  Speech  is  taught  like  a  foreign  language,  as  French  is  generally 
taught  in  English  schools." 

440.  In  the  Convention  in  California,  in  1886,  Dr.  Gallaudet  carried  resolutions 
in  favour  of  this  system,  and  quotes  the  following  description  of  the  Convention  : — 

"  The  proceedings  were  marked  by  an  unusual  degree  of  harmony.  The  conflict  of  theories  and  methods 
which  has  occupied  so  much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  previous  conventions  was  almost  wholly  absent. 
It  was  unanii/iously  agreed  that,  like  other  people,  the  deaf  differ  widely  in  their  mental  and  physical 
conditions,  and,  therefore,  methods  of  instructions  differing  as  widely,  are  necessary  for  the  highest 
development  of  the  class.  *  *  The  war  between  the  two  prominent  systems  of  instruction  — ^the  '  manual ' 
and  the  '  oral ' — which  has  been  carried  on  so  vigorously  for  many  years,  may  be  said  to  be  practically 
ended,  not  through  the  victory  of  one  side  or  the  other,  but  through  the  better  understanding  of  each  other's 
methods  and  results.  Discussions  between  men  actuated  only  by  philanthropic  purposes,  and  upon  matters 
in  which  seliish  interest  does  not  enter,  lead  to  cordial  recognition  of  whatever  strength  there  may  exist  in 
each  other's  position,  and  the  yielding  of  untenable  points,  until  they  find  themselves  occupying  common 
ground.  Such  has  been  the  outcome  of  the  long  controversy  upon  the  oral  versus  the  manual  method.  The 
method  of  the  future  is  the  '  combined '  or  '  American '  method,  in  which  the  best  features  of  both  systems 
are  incorporated.  This  method  is  outlined  in  papers  read  at  the  Berkeley  Convention  by  Dr.  G.  O.  Fay, 
of  Hartford,  and  Professor  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  of  Philadelphia,  and  covered  by  resolutions  introduced  by  Dr. 
E.  M.  Gallaudet,  of  Washington,  and  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice." 

441.  Mr.  Graham  Bell  differs  from  Dr.  Gallaudet.  He  thinks  that  the  war  has  not 
ended,  and  points  to  the  private  oral  schools  as  evidence  of  the  dissatisfaction  of 
parents  with  the  existing  system  in  the  States,  and  of  a  wish  to  have  more  instruction 
in  speech  than  is  given  in  the  combined  schools. 

442.  In  the  Manchester  District,  the  missionary  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  states  that 
the  adult  deaf  and  dumb  are  in  favour  of  the  combined  system,  and  that  those  who 
show  an  aptitude  for  articulation  should  be  taught  to  speak  as  an  accomplishment ; 
but  none  of  them  had  been  taught  on  the  pure  oral  system. 

443.  "Where  the  combined  system  has  been  engrafted  on  the  teaching  of  the  sign 
and  manual  schools  it  is  maintained  that  the  pantomime  and  finger  spelling  is  "  the 
"  uneducated  mute's  best  friend";  but  that  in  addition  language  should  be  taught 
orally  to  a  few  as  an  accomplishment,  and  as  a  necessity  to  any  system  that  aims  to 
reach  the  highest  good  of  the  deaf.  And  they  say  that  the  oral  method  which 
attempts  to  exclude  signs,  and  the  manual  alphabet,  cannot  reach  the  best  results. 

444.  Dr.  Gallaudet  says  that  the  young  men  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College  at 
Washington  who  have  been  brought  up  in  oral  schools  are  in  favour  of  a  combined 
system;  this  would  include  oral  schools  for  those  who  might  unquestionably  succeed 
well  on  the  oral  method  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  require  manual  schools  and 
manual  teaching  for  a  considerable  proportion  who  would  not  be  able  to  succeed  on 
the  oral  method.  Mr.  Foster,  who  was  trained  on  the  oral  system  four  or  five  years, 
thus  gives  his  views  and  experience  of  both  the  oral  and  finger  systems  : — 

"  I  was  taught  under  the  former  system  by  Mr.  Van  Asch,  and  have  found  it  a  great  blessing;  by  this 
means  I  am  enabled  to  speak  to  my  friends  and  to  understand  what  they  say,  though  not  always.  I  have  alfeo 
found  the  finger  system  very  advantageous  for  the  purposes  of  Sabbath  services,  lectures,  social  meetings, 
&c.,  which  under  the  other  system  I  consider  to  be  impossible.  In  short  after  my  experiences  of  them  both 
for  the  la'it  six  years,  I  consider  it  best  that  deaf  mutes  should  have  the  benefit  of  both  systems.    As  to  the 
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mode  of  teaching  to  be  carried  out  at  deaf  mute  schools,  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  give  any  advice ;  but  one 
thing  is  clear,  that  is,  that  the  oral  system  should  by  all  means  be  taught.  I  may  add  that  if  I  had  to  choose 
■which  of  the  systems  to  be  taught  under,  I  should  decidedly  prefer  the  finger  system  ;  but  I  am  very  glad 
that  no  such  necessity  had  arisen,  for  I  prize  the  blessings  of  the  oral  system  very  much." 

445.  Dr.  G-allaudet  timself  is  a  convert,  and  was  previous  to  1867  a  purely  manual  13,308,^ 
teacher.  He  adopted  his  views  as  to  the  combined  system  after  a  visit  to  the  oral  CJ^^Uaudet. 
schools  on  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  Germany. 

446.  One  witness,  Mr.  Healey,  who  was  not  born  deaf,  and  who  says  that  he  can 
speak  sufficiently  well  with  the  members  of  his  own  family,  is  in  favour  of  a  com- 
bined system  in  all  cases  where  it  can  be  adequately  carried  out : — 

"  Unfortunately,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  because  the  larger  number  are  poor,  time  cannot  be  given  for  15,041. 
both  systems,  and  in  my  view  it  is  far  better  to  give  such  children  the  largest  amount  of  sign  and  finger  Healey. 
teaching  that  may  be  possible,  rather  than  attempt  to  combine  the  lip-reading  with  it.  Where  there  appears 
to  be  a  quick  apprehension  and  cleverness,  of  course  the  very  utmost  should  be  done,  and  longer  time  and 
special  opportunities  should  be  afforded,  but  in  the  average  child  I  have  found  that  progress  on  the  silent 
system  will  be  much  more  rapid  and  successful.  I  may  cite  one  reason  for  this  opinion,  which  is,  that  so 
many  words  have  almost  identical  sounds,  such  as  awl,  all ;  soul,  sole  ;  told,  tolled ;  glass,  class  ;  chip,  ship  ; 
fan,  van  ;  bad,  bat ;  and  many  others.  The  distinction  between  such  words  is  so  very  nice,  that  to  my  mind 
the  oral  system  must  fail,  or  at  least  be  very  tedious,  and  much  time  must  be  exhausted  in  the  attempt  to 
teach  the  ditference,  but  the  sign  instantly  exhibits  it.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  sign  and  finger 
language  is  much  simpler  and  more  suitable  for  beginners.  Lip-reading  may  wisely  be  followed  later  on, 
particularly  by  those  who  have  good  vocal  powers  and  sharp  visual  discrimination." 

Visible  Speech. 

447.  Before  dealing  with  a  comparison  of  the  three  systems  of  teaching  the  deaf, 

we  think  they  would  not  be  complete  without  a  mention  of  visible  speech,  which  has 

been  fully  explained  to  us  by  Mr.  Gr.  Bell,  who  thus  describes  it : — 

"  Visible  speech  is  the  name  of  a  phonetic  alphabet  devised  by  my  father  (Professor  A.  Melville  Bell)  a  21,868, 
number  of  years  ago.  It  differs  from  all  other  phonetic  alphabets  in  this  respect,  that  the  elementary  Beli. 
characters  do  not  represent  sounds.  When  you  examine  the  shapes  of  the  letters  of  any  other  alphabet 
you  will  find  that  the  little  curves  and  straight  lines  of  which  the  letters  are  composed  have  no  significance, 
but  in  the  visible  speech  alphabet,  the  curves  and  straight  lines  of  which  the  characters  are  composed,  denote 
the  vocal  organs  that  are  used  in  uttering  sounds,  and  they  are  built  together  into  a  compound  form  or 
character  just  as  the  parts  of  the  mouth  are  put  together  in  forming  the  sounds.  The  alphabet  was  brought 
forward  as  a  universal  alphabet  for  scientific  purposes  with  no  thought  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  inaugurated 
a  new  era  in  the  science  of  phonetics  comparable  to  the  era  that  was  inaugurated  in  chemistry  by  the  adoption 
of  chemical  symbols. 

"However  many  sounds  it  may  be  possible  to  produce  with  the  vocal  organs,  they  are  all  produced  by 
the  adjustment  of  a  very  small  number  of  organs.  We  have  only  one  tongue,  and  only  two  lips,  and  he 
thought  if  he  could  represent  the  organs  themselves  by  symbols,  he  would  represent  sound  in  a  much  more 
accurate  way  than  could  be  done  by  simply  giving  an  arbitrary  character  for  every  sound. 

"  These  characters  are  the  elementary  characters  of  visible  speech,  and  you  will  see  that  they  are  the  21,873, 
outlines  of  the  organs  that  they  represent.  This  is  the  character,  that  means  lip,  and  it  is  the  outline  of  the  Bell, 
lip ;  this  is  the  character  that  means  the  point  of  the  tongue ;  this  is  the  character  that  means  the  top  part 
of  the  tongue,  and  this  is  the  outline  that  means  the  back  pai't  of  the  tongue.  This  is  an  outline  of  what 
scientifically  is  the  soft  palate,  but  in  teaching  deaf  mutes  we  call  it  the  nose,  as  the  effect  of  depressing 
the  soft  palate  is  to  direct  the  breath  through  the  nose.  This  is  a  narrow  chink  between  the  vocal  chords ; 
that  means  that  the  vocal  chords  are  placed  parallel  to  one  another  with  a  very  fine  line  between  them ;  that 
is  the  vocalising  condition  of  the  glottis.  Then  when  we  present  these  symbols  to  a  deaf  child  this  would 
mean  back  part  of  the  tongue  ;  this  would  mean  top  part  of  the  tongue ;  this  would  mean  point  of  the  tongue  ; 
this  would  mean  the  lip ;  this  would  mean  the  nose ;  that  would  mean  expulsion  of  air.  Now  there  are 
two  other  characters  here  which  do  not  mean  organs  ;  they  mean  passages.  This  indicates  a  narrow  passage 
through  which  air  may  pass.  In  this  case  the  passage  is  stopped  up  at  one  end  and  the  air  cannot  get  out. 
Now  these  may  be  built  into  compound  characters  or  letters  ad  infinitum.  You  see  a  few  of  them  here." 
{Dr.  Bell  then  described  the  compound  characters,  and  showed  how  a  person  using  his  vocal  organs  in  the 
way  indicated  by  the  symbols,  could  enunciate  not  only  words  in  the  English  language,  but  words  in  other 
languages  difficult  of  pronunciation  by  an  English  speaking  person.^ 

"I  would  teach  it  with  the _ ordinary  symbols  of  writing.    My  idea  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  to  21,883, 
carry  on  their  general  education  by  ordinary  writing  in  the  outset,  and  the  use  of  the  finger  alphabet  to  Bell, 
increase  the  knowledge  of  language,  and  at  the  same  time  to  train  their  mouths  by  the  use  of  visible  speech."  21,667-8, 

448.  This  system  has  been  used  for  a  certain  number  of  years  in  America,  and  the  21,895, 
teachers  of  schools  have  taken  it  up  more  or  less  ;  large  numbers  are  still  carrying  it  on,  Bell, 
but  it  is  gradually  being  discontinued.    It  appears  to  us  that  the  knowledge  of  this  21  896, 
phonetic  alphabet  would  be  useful  to  teachers  who  have  not  been  properly  trained  in  Bell, 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  v;ocal  organs,  though  it  cannot  enter  into  competition 

with  any  of  the  systems  which  we  have  been  discussing. 

^         Gomparison  of  the  Three  Systems. 

449.  We  have  now  gone  through  the  three  systems  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  sign  and  manual  system,  the  oral  system,  and  the  combined  system,  and  have 
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9,221, 
Buxton. 


8,350-1, 
Symes 
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21,570, 
Bell. 


6,815, 
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endeavoured,  by  the  moutli  of  various  witnesses,  to  set  forth,  the  advantages  claimed 
for  each  by  its  advocates,  and  the  consequent  disadvantages  of  the  competing 
systems. 

450.  Is  any  one  of  those  so  superior  to  the  others  that  the  State  ought  to  insist  that 
one  only  should  be  taught  ?  Should  there  be  two  or  more  systems  recognised  side 
by  side  by  the  State  ? 

451.  Dr.  Buxton  says, — 

"  I  am  so  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  my  advocacy  of  tlie  superiority  of  the  oral  system,  that  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  every  other  extinguished ;  but  I  know  that  that  must  be  a  matter  of  time.  The  oral  system  is 
incomparably  the  best  ;  it  is  not  open  to  question  at  all,  because  it  assimilates  the  deaf  to  the  class  with  whom 
they  live.  If  I  want  to  communicate  by  signs  to  a  deaf  child  I  have  to  descend  to  his  level,  but  by 
the  oral  I  endeavour  to  raise  him  to  my  level.  For  a  time,  perhaps,  the  combined  system  may  struggle 
on ;  I  think  that  is  very  probable  ;  but  that  the  sign  system  in  itself  will  last  I  have  not  the  slightest 
expectation.    I  think  it  will  die  out." 

452.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  urged  upon  us  that  the  oral  system  should 
be  adopted  compulsorily  by  the  State,  and  that  the  sign  and  manual  system  should 
only  be  maintained  so  long  as  to  finish  the  education  of  those  who  have  begun  upon  it. 

453.  We  have  already  remarked  on  the  combined  system,  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  practised  in  America.    Mr.  Graham  Bell  points  out : — 

"  We  have  these  three  necessities  v?hich  are  very  obvious  in  the  case  of  congenitally  deaf  children  :  lack 
of  speech ;  lack  of  knovpledge  of  written  language ;  and  lack  of  mental  development  which  comes  from  inter- 
course with  other  minds.  Now  the  three  broad  vai-ielies  of  methods  of  instruction,  the  oral,  the  manual, 
and  the  sign  methods,  aim  for  one  of  those  three  things,  but  not  for  them  all.  A  sign  language  teacher 
says,  it  is  the  mental  development  that  is  most  important,  aud  we  will  reach  the  mind  any  way,  no  matter 
about  language  ;  so  he  develops  the  mind  through  that  language  which  it  is  easiest  for  the  deaf  child  to 
learn,  irrespective  of  written  language  and  irrespective  of  speech.  The  oral  teacher  says  the  child  does  not 
speak;  let  us  remedy  that;  and  it  is  speech  that  is  made  the  one  object,  and  written  language  is  secondary, 
mental  development  is  secondary,  and  everything  must  go  through  speech.  The  manual  teacher,  on  the  other 
hand,  thinks  that  written  language  is  the  only  thing  of  value,  and  neglects  speech.  So  that  each  method 
aims  at  one  of  these  three  defects  instead  of  all  of  them.  I  think  that  undoubtedly  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  all  the  points  that  are  made  by  all  the  teachers  of  all  the  schools ;  I  believe  that  for  the 
congenitally  deaf  written  language  should  form  the  basis,  because  it  is  clearly  differential  to  the  eyes ;  it  is 
perfectly  distinct  and  perfectly  clear,  aud  I  think  that  it  should  be  supplemented  by  the  use  of  the  manual 
alphabet,  for  Ave  want  that  method,  whatever  it  is,  that  will  give  us  the  readiest  and  quickest  means  of  bringing 
English  words  to  the  eyes  of  the  deaf,  and  I  know  of  no  more  expeditious  means  than  a  manual  alphabet. 
I  think  that  every  deaf  child  should  be  taught  to  use  his  vocal  organs.  For  those  little  deaf  children  who 
are  taught  by  writing  and  the  manual  alphabet,  I  should  advocate  also  the  teaching  of  speech." 

454.  While  in  this  country  and  in  America  there  remains  so  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  systems  of  education,  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  wise  for  the  State 
to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  line  and  say  that  they  only  approve  or  recognise  one 
system  ;  more  especially  as  some  of  the  best  schools  in  the  country  are  in  a  transition 
state,  and  have  the  two  systems  as  at  Manchester,  Margate,  &c.,  carried  on  side  by 
side  under  one  management.  This  view  is  supported  in  Ireland  by  Archbishop  Walsh, 
and  in  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Graham  Bell. 

455.  We  do  not  attempt  to  prophecy,  though  many  entertain  the  opinion,  that  the 
ultimate  result  will  probably  be  as  in  Italy.  The  Abbe  Tarra*  had  two  houses,  one  for 
each  system.  The  new  comers  were  placed  in  the  house  devoted  to  oral  teaching, 
in  which  at  first  there  was  but  a  small  number.  This  one  soon  became  the  fuller, 
and  when  the  oral  system  had  become  universal,  the  sign  and  manual  house  was  no 
longer  used. 

456.  The  pure  oral  system  is  spreading  in  England  in  various  degrees  of  com- 
pleteness in  (a)  school  boards  and  (6)  institutions.  The  school  boards  at  Dundee, 
Govan  (Glasgow),  Greenock,  Bristol,  Bradford,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  London 
have  recognised  the  advantages  of  articulation  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  have  started 
classes  on  the  pure  oral  system.  At  Leeds  and  Shefl&eld  combined  systems  are  being 
tried. 

457.  A  complete  list  of  the  ^mstitutions  and  school  ;^board  classes  for  the  deaf  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix.    We  give  a  few  as  examples. 

458.  At  the  Liverpool  Institution  84  of  the  pupils  are  taught  on  the  oral  system  and 
46  on  the  sign  and  manual. 


*  Deceased  June  1889. 
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459.  At  the  Newcastle  Institution  77  pupils  are  taught  on  the  sign  and  manual 
system  and  36  on  the  combined.  In  all  of  the  classes  the  teaching  power  was 
insufficient ;  in  consequence  the  results  were  not  good. 

460.  At  the  Henderson  Row  Institution,  Edinburgh  24  pu[)ils  are  taught  on  the 
sign  and  manual  system,  22  on  the  oral,  and  8  on  the  pure  oral. 

461.  At  the  Dundee  Institution  four  pupils  are  taught  articulation  daily,  and  all 
the  pupils  (19)  are  taught  on  the  sign  and  manual  system. 

462.  At  the  Aberdeen  Institution  oral  instruction  is  given  mostly  to  the  elder 
children ;  4  are  taught  on  the  sign  and  manual  system  and  16  on  the  combined. 

463.  At  the  Bristol  Institution  the  children,  43  in  all,  are  taught  on  the  manual 
system,  and  if  the  school  board  children  Avho  have  been  taught  on  the  oral  system  are 
sent  there,  there  are  no  means  of  continuing  their  oral  instruction  ;  one  boy  only  lost 
hearing  at  four,  but  they  did  not  keep  up  his  knowledge  of  speech. 

464.  At  the  Edgbaston  Institution  articulation  and  lip-reading  are  taught  to  a  few 
who  have  remnants  of  speech,  and  to  those  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  head  master  have 
aptitude  for  such  instruction  (49),  for  a  short  time  each  day,  three  hours  a  week, 
but  the  pupils  are  all  classified  and  101  are  taught  on  the  manual  system,  so  that  we 
found  a  boy  with  remains  of  speech,  who  had  been  in  the  institution  six  or  seven 
weeks,  treated  like  the  other  boys  in  his  class,  mainly  on  the  sign  manual  system. 

465.  At  the  Llandalf  Institution  four  pupils  had  remains  of  speech,  but  had  but  little 
practice  to  keep  it  up,  as  no  teacher  on  the  oral  system  was  available,  though  the  head 
master  acknowledged  the  want  of  one.  There  are  23  pupils  in  all  taught  on  the 
combined  system. 

466.  At  the  Cambrian  Institution  (Swansea)  the  principal  (himself  a  speaking  deaf 
person)  has  33  pupils  taught  on  the  combined  system,  and  15  on  the  sign  and  manual 
system. 

467.  At  the  Exeter  Institution  all  (49)  are  taught  orally,  but  with  manual  signs  as  an 
auxiliary. 

468.  At  the  Bath  Institution  there  was  one  boy  who  spoke,  and  who  had  taught 
himself  lip-reading.  All  the  rest  of  the  children  were  taught  on  the  sign  and  manual 
system.    There  are  14  pupils  in  all. 

469.  At  the  Brighton  Institution  there  are  no  oral  pupils.  All  the  pupils  (84)  are 
taught  on  the  sign  and  manual  system. 

470.  At  the  Clapton  Institution  11  girls  had  remnants  of  speech,  and  speaking  and 
reading  from  the  lips  were  encouraged  in  the  semi-mutes,  who  are  taught  on  the 
oral  system.  A  certain  amount  of  oral  instruction  is  given  to  all.  Eleven  (who  are 
old  women)  are  taught  the  sign  and  manual  system,  7  pupils  are  taught  the  manual 
only,  10  the  combined,  and  6  the  oral. 

471.  At  the  Ulster  Institution  there  is  no  separation  of  orally  taught  pupils;  they 
are  taught  first  with  signs,  and  then  in  addition  receive  oral  instruction  for  one  hour 
or  one  hour  and  a  half  a  day.  Seventy-eight  are  taught  on  the  sign  and  manual 
system,  and  13  on  the  combined. 

472.  At  the  Griasgow  Institution  73  are  professedly  taught  articulation  (with  manual 
alphabet),  48  on  pure  oral  system.  Every  child  is  taught  on  the  oral  system  at  first 
entrance,  and  if  they  give  promise  of  success,  they  are  taught  separately. 

473.  From  the  returns  made  to  this  Commission  by  the  school  boards  in  Great 
Britain  who  have  established  classes  for  the  deaf,  it  appears  that  22  children  are 
there  taught  on  the  manual  system,  48  on  the  combined,  and  507  on  the  pure  oral. 
From  the  returns  made  to  the  Commission  by  head  masters  of  institutions  it  appears 
that  the  total  number  of  pupils  taught  therein  on  the  difierent  systems,  is  as  follows: 
sign  and_  manual.  997  ;  manual  only,  7  ;  combined,  497  ;  oral,  364,  and  pure  oral,  616, 
and  special  cases  at#Doncaster,  4.  There  are  also  about  28  pupils  taught  on  the  pure 
oral  and  48  on  the  oral  system  in  small  private  schools  scattered  throughout  the 
country. 
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474.  The  numbers  of  those  taught  in  all  educational  establishments  and  classes 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

No.  taught  on  manual  and  sign  and  manual  systems  -  1,026 
Ditto  combined  -  .  545 

Ditto  oral  and  pure  oral  -  -  .  _  1^563 

Special  cases  -  -  -  -  .4 


See  Reports 
of  visits 
(Doncaster). 


21,676. 

Bell, 
21,497, 
Bell. 


Schontheil. 
7495. 


See  Reports 
of  Visits 
(Cologne, 
&c.). 


Total 


3,138 


475.  There  are  in  all  the  sign  and  manual  and  combined  schools  a  certain  per- 
centage of  pupils  who  have  remains  of  speech,  or  a  certain  amount  of  hearing.  In 
the  case  of  the  latter,  the  use  of  speech  tends  to  develop  and  increase  the  faculty 
of  hearing. 

476.  We  consider  the  teaching  of  speech  to  this  class  of  deaf  in  most  of  the  schools 
we  have  named  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  think  they  ought  to  be  taught  orally  in  a 
separate  class,  and  to  have  their  speech  kept  up  instead  of  being  mixed  up  with 
other  pupils  on  the  sign  and  manual  system,  in  which  case  they  rapidly  lose  their 
speech. 

477.  Our  opinion  is  that  if  speech  is  to  be  successfully  taught,  all  the  instruction 
by  the  teacher  must  be  by  speech  as  in  the  German  schools. 

478.  We  have  seen  that  in  Holland,  Germany ,  Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland,  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  and  France,  if  has  been  recognised  by  the  State  that  all  should 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  speech.  However  tempting  may  be  the  facility  with  which 
the  deaf  and  dumb  learn  signs,  and  however  difficult  the  acquisition  of  speech  may  be, 
these  coimtries  have  come  deliberately  to  this  conclusion  after  having  given  the  system 
of  signs  a  fair  trial.  We  have  visited  some  of  the  principal  schools  of  those  countries. 
In  France  the  oral  system  has  not  been  long  enough  in  operation  for  us  to  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  results,  but  in  the  other  countries  they  have  succeeded  in  proportion  to  the 
abilitv  and  zeal  of  their  teachers.  It  is  difficult  to  know  which  most  to  admire,  the 
fervent  zeal  of  the  Italian  unpaid  teacher,  or  the  trained  ability  and  perseverance 
of  the  well-paid  German.  The  result  in  both  countries  is  the  successful  acquisition  of 
speech  and  lip-reading  in  a  large  majority  of  cases ;  their  failures  to  speak  pleasantly 
arose,  in  many  instances  (in  Italy  at  least),  from  the  pupils  not  having  been  sent 
early  enough  to  school.  In  the  United  States  44-8  per  cent,  were  taught  articulation 
in  one  way  or  another  in  1888,  against  31-9  in  1883. 

479.  It  may  be  said  that  the  facility  of  teaching  a  language  is  in  proportion  to  the 
distinctness  with  which  each  letter  is  pronounced,  to  the  prevalence  of  vowels,  and 
to  the  absence  of  words  with  different  meaning  and  spelt  differently,  but  pronounced 
in  the  same  way.  For  these  reasons  it  has  been  stated  that  English  is  the  most 
difficult  to  teach  the  deaf,  as  there  is  a  written  and  a  spoken  language,  which  prevents 
its  being  read  on  the  lips  with  the  same  facility  as  French,  German,  and  Italian. 
These  languages  are  proportionately  easier  as  the  words  are  pronounced  as  they  are 
written. 

480.  In  England  the  deaf  are  decidedly  more  backward  in  speech  than  those  in 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  and  there  are  only  one  or  two  schools  in  England 
which  will  bear  comparison  with  the  ordinary  ones  in  Germany,  but  we  have  no 
doubt  the  same  results  would  be  obtained  in  England  as  in  Germany  if  our  teachers 
were  equally  good.  We  propose  to  develop  our  views  later  when  speaking  of ' 
teachers. 

481.  We  have  no  doubt  that  with  due  attention  it  is  as  feasible  to  teach  English 
to  deaf-mutes  as  it  is  Italian  or  German.  In  the  German  schools  we  saw  the  pupils 
in  the  higher  classes  lip-read,  and  heard  them  pronounce  quite  intelligibly  some 
English  words  and  proper  names  which  they  could  not  have  known  before. 

482.  It  is  probable  that  this  country,  which  is  at  present  backward  in  the  oral 
teaching,  will  follow  the  example  of  Italy.  Abb6  Tarra*  relates  how  they  proceeded 
from  the  sign  and  manual  system  step  by  step  ;  the  combined  system  was  first  tried, 
the  want  of  teachers  prevented  the  general  teaching  of  speech  in  the  school ;  from 


*  "Esquisse,  &c.  de  I'lnstruction  des  Sourds  Muets.'' 
MM.  Dubranle  et  Dupont  Paris  (Delagrave),  1883. 
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1859  to  1870  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  of  both  sexes  were  taught  on  the  oral  system, 
but  more  stress  at  that  time  was  laid  on  written  than  on  spoken  language  ;  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  masters  to  make  speech  the  principal  means  of  communication 
in  the  school,  the  deaf-mute  continued  to  think  and  express  himself  in  signs  rather 
than  in  speech.  In  that  transitional  period  sign  and  manual  language,  far  from 
assisting  speech,  only  weakened  and  paralysed  it.  At  last  the  time  came  in  1870 
when  it  was  resolved  to  teach  articulation  only,  and  speech  as  the  only  means  of 
instruction,  even  to  the  extent  of  subordinating  written  language  to  '  it.  Writing  was 
used  not  as  a  means  of  teaching  speech  but  only  to  recall  it  and  fix  it  in  the 
memory. 

483.  The  change  of  system  in  France,  which  arose  from  the  International  Congress 
at  Milan,  may  be  traced  in  the  following  manner.  In  1749  a  Monsieur  Pereire,  who 
was  a  private  tutor  to  deaf  children,  taught  his  pupils  to  speak.  In  1875  a  descendant 
from  the  same  family  (the  celebrated  banker),  wishing  to  commemorate  his  ancestor's 

work,  established  a  school  in  Paris,  under  the  direction  of  Monsieur  Magnat,  a  very  7940. 
eminent  and  able  teacher.  Monsieur  Magnat  gradually  associated  with  himself  several  Van  rraiij^li 
clever  men  (medical  men  and  others),  and  called  a  conference  in  Paris  in  the  year 
1878,  at  which  they  agreed  to  institute  international  congresses.  These  congresses  have 
resulted  in  great  benefit  to  deaf  children  abroad,  and  also  in  this  country.  In  1880  one 
of  these  congresses  was  held  at  Milan,  which  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  almost 
every  Frenchman  there  present,  including  Monsieur  Frank,  who  was  sent  by  his 
government  to  protest  against  the  oral  system.  The  French  Grovernment  sent  out 
commissions  of  inquiry,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pure  oral  was  the  best 
system,  and  they  have  universally  adopted  it ;  they  have  had  very  little  difficulty  in 
converting  the  teachers,  who  have  taught  it  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm, 

484.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  State  that  the  afflicted  classes  should  receive  such 
an  education  as  will  enable  them  to  mix  as  freely  with  their  fellow  men,  and  earn 
their  own  livelihood  as  readily  as  possible.  The  knowledge  of  written  language  is  a 
great  boon,  but  the  use  of  articulate  language  and  the  power  of  lip-reading  accurately 
are  the  greatest  alleviation  to  their  isolated  position. 

485.  We  do  not  propose  to  recommend  a  change  of  system  in  all  schools  to  be  21,747, 
carried  out  as  suddenly  as  was  done  in  France  in  1880 ;  but  we  think  that  deaf-  Bell, 
mutes  who  are  not  physically  or  mentally  unsuited  for  it,  should  be  taught  to  speak 

and  lip-read  on  the  pure  oral  system,  and  that  the  term  of  instruction  should,  when 
in  full  operation,  be  not  less  than  eight  years,  that  is  to  say,  up  to  the  age  of  16. 

486.  Much  good  work  has  been  done  by  the  sign  and  manual  and  combined  schools  20,596. 
in  giving  a  fair  general  education  and  knowledge  of  written  language  to  their  pupils.  Chamberlain. 
We  think,  therefore,  that,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  suggests,  such  schools  should  be 

equally  recognised,  and  receive  grants  under  the  Education  Acts  in  proportion  to 
the  results  of  the  inspection  by  the  Government  inspector. 

487.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  code  which  would  include  and  19,723, 
meet  the  requirements  of  different  methods  of  teaching.  Cumin. 

488.  It  must  rest  with  the  inspector  to  determine  how  a  school  should  be  classed, 
and  he  should  take  into  consideration  the  higher  and  more  difficult  work  of  teaching 
on  the  oral  system ;  but  the  grant  must  depend  on  the  character  of  the  work  done, 
i.e.,  the  amount  of  knowledge  of  language  obtained,  whether  written  or  spoken,  under 
any  system. 

489.  We  think  the  transition  plan  pursued  by  the  London  Asylum  at  Old  Kent 
Road  and  Margate,  with  certain  modifications,  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  viz. : — 

A.  Infant  department  of  school  where  all  children,  say  from  five  to  seven,  on  their 

first  entering,  are  taught  on  the  pure  oral  system  for  at  least  a  year.  Then 
they  should  be  placed  according  to  their  ability  into  either 

B.  Pure  oral  school ; 

C.  Sign  and  manual  or  combined  school : 

But  the  pupils  under  each  system  should  be  kept  separate,  both  in  school 
and  at  play,  so  that  the  orally  taught  children  may  never  see  those 
taught  on  the  sign  and  manual  system. 

490.  This  systefn  might  apply  equally,  either  to  institutions  or  school  board  classes, 
and  might  be  done  (1)  by  dividing  the  school  into  two  separate  departments  on  the 
pure  oral  and  sign  and  manual  systems  ;  or  (2),  by  day  school  classes, 
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7888.  401.  Under  either  system  we  think  complete  separation  between  the  less  and  more 

■        '  geiit  pupils  should,  if  possible,  be  earned  out. 

'^p^*'  "^^^  larger  the  school  up  to  a  manageable  number,  say  50  to  80,  the  easier 

Praag  .  ^q^j^  ^]^q  classification  and  the  teaching  of  the  pupils,  and  there  should  not  be 
more  than  8  or  10  in  a  class,  under  the  oral,  or  14  or  15  under  the  sign  and  manual 
system. 

Higher  Instruction  for  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

493.  We  have  been  speaking  hitherto  of  the  education  of  the  children  of  parents, 
either  of  the  poor  class  or  of  too  moderate  means  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  education 
of  their  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  institutions,  and  who,  after  they  have  left  school, 
desire  to  follow  some  industrial  occupation.  But  at  present  in  this  country  there  is 
no  recognised  outlet  for  the  higher  class  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  after  they 
leave  institutions.  There  is  no  educational  ladder  by  which  they  can  climb;  no 
college  nor  scholarships  available  for  their  maintenance  there. 

Memo,  by  494.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Bather  shows  that  it  was  only  through  private  tuition 
Mr.  Bather  ^j^at  he  entered  the  Civil  Service.  That  was  before  the  era  of  competitive 
in  Evidence,  examinations. 

495.  We  have  therefore  to  profit  by  the  experience  furnished  us  by  Dr.  Gallaudet, 
the  accomplished  President  of  the  National  Deaf-mute  College  at  Washington. 

496.  In  the  last  report  furnished  to  us  the  objects  of  the  college  are  stated  as 
follows  : — 

"  To  make  provision  for  thorougri  instruction  in  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education  without  attempting  to 
do  the  work  of  the  polytechnic  schools  on  the  one  hand,  or  that  of  the  university  on  the  other.  The 
course  of  higher  instruction  leading  to  collegiate  degrees  occupies  four  years,  or,  including  an  intro- 
ductory year,  five  years,  and  embraces  courses  in  (1)  language,  ancient  and  modern;  (2)  mathematics; 
(3)  natural  science  ;  (4)  history  ;  (o)  philosophy  and  political  science. 

"  Systematic  physical  training  in  the  gymnasium  is  required  throughout  the  course.  There  was  50  male 
and  six  female  students." 

13,211.        497.  Dr.  Gallaudet  says  : 

"  I  am  sure  it  would  be  of  a  little  interest  in  connexion  with  the  higher  education  of  the  deaf,  to  know 
how  it  came  about  that  the  Grovernment  of  the  United  States  became  committed  to  the  sui)port  of  such  a 
work  ;  for  it  is  probably  well  known,  even  in  this  country,  that,  constitutionally,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  hardly  be  at  liberty  to  appropriate  the  money  of  the  country  at  large  for  the  support  of 
an  educational  institution  of  this  sort ;  in  fact,  that  question  in  the  progress  of  the  relations  of  the  college 
with  the  Congress  at  Washington  has  been  often  raised.  The  institution  at  \7ashington  was  begun  in 
1857  at  a  primary  school.  One  of  the  clauses  in  the  Act  of  Incorporation  gave  no  limit  in  providing  for 
the  period  during  which  children  should  be  received  and  educated,  as  to  the  time  which  they  could  be 
retained  in  the  institution.  They  were  simply  to  be  received  and  retained  there  while  they  were  of 
teachable  age.  That  simple  omission  to  place  any  limit  on  the  course  of  instruction,  suggested  to  those 
who  had  cliarge  of  the  institution  in  its  early  years,  that  the  course  of  instruction  might  be  extended 
so  as  to  cover  the  secondary  or  collegiate  course.  So  in  1864,  after  the  primary  school  had  existed  for 
seven  years,  it  was  suggested  to  the  Board  of  Directors  by  the  then  superintendent  of  the  institution,  that 
the  course  of  instruction  should  be  extended  to  include  collegiate  training.  The  Board  of  Directors 
accepted  the  suggestion.  Congress  was  asked  to  pass  an  additional  Act  authorising  the  institution  to  confer 
collegiate  degrees.  This  Act  was  passed  before  the  Collegiate  Department  was  organised,  and  in  1864 
the  simple  pressing  forward  of  a  few  of  the  more  capable  pupils  of  the  school  into  collegiate  study  formed 
the  nucleus  of  what  became  later  the  National  College.  Congress,  made  an  appropriation  for  enlarging  the 
grounds  at  that  time,  and  later  for  additions  to  buildings,  but  no  appropriation  whatever  for  the  maintenance 
of  students  in  the  college  who  were  unable  to  pay  their  expenses.  Private  charity  was  appealed  to  successfully 
to  secure  annual  contributions  for  the  support  of  young  men  in  the  college  who  were  unable  to  pay  their 
own  expenses.  At  a  certain  point,  a  little  later,  1  think  it  was  in  1866,  I  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  in 
the  first  person,  for  I  was  then  President  of  the  college)  received  a  letter  from  the  Honourable  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  who  was  then  the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  that  position  on  account  of  his  being 
at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  saying,  tliat  in  his  district  there  was  a  young  man  who 
wished  to  come  to  the  college  at  Washington,  who  w^as  deaf,  had  never  been  in  a  school  for  the  deaf,  but 
bad  become  deaf,  who  was  poor,  but  very  intelligent,  and  asking  me  if  he  could  be  admitted  without 
charge.  I  rejjlied  that  he  could  not,  and  1  called  upon  Mr.  Stevens  to  explain  the  reasons  why  he  could  not 
He  grew  very  much  excited  (he  had  previously  been  a  friend  of  the  institution  and  the  means  of  securing 
appropriation  for  it),  and  asked  why  his  constituent  could  not  be  received  without  charge.  I  replied, 
that  there  was  no  law  for  it;  and  in  very  emphatic  language,  which  I  need  not  repeat,  he  declared  that 
there  should  be  a  law  for  it ;  and  in  a  very  few  weeks  he  succeeded  in  passing  through  Congress  a  law  for 
the  admission  of  a  certain  number  of  young  men  from  the  states  and  territories  on  a  free  basis  ;  and 
hat  formed  the  beginning  of  our  authority  from  Congress  to  receive  young  men  into  the  college  from  the 
states  and  territories,  giving  them  board  and  tuition  without  charge  when  their  circumstances  were  such  as  to 
mako  it  impossible  for  them  or  their  friends  to  defray  the  expense  of  paying.  The  Federal  Government 
gavt)  those  annual  appropriations,  increasing  from  year  to  year,  and  sufficient  to  cover  the  increased  expenses 
owing  to  the  reception  of  these  young  men,  the  majority  of  whom  are  in  circumstances  which  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  pay." 


Gallaudet. 
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498.  We  have  been  supplied  with  a  map  and  photographs  of  the  buildings, 
which  stand  in  the  middle  of  park-like  grounds  outside  Washington,  in  view  of  the 
Capitol. 

499.  The  charge  for  pay  pupils  is  150  dollars  each  per  annum,  though  only  about  5 
per  cent,  pay  their  expenses.  In  all  cases  their  friends  provide  their  travelling 
expenses,  their  clothing,  and  what  may  be  called  their  incidental  expenses.  Those 
who  are  unable  to  pay  have  their  college  training,  board,  and  lodging  free. 

500.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Do  any  of  these  students  go  out  into  the  liberal 
"  professions,  law,  medicine,  or  the  Church  ?  "  he  says  : — "  I  will  answer  that  by 
"  reading  a  brief  paragraph.    This  was  written  three  years  ago  ": — 

"  Forty  who  have  gOQe  out  from  the  college  have  been  engaged  in  teaching ;  three  have  become  editors  and 
publishers  of  newspapers ;  three  others  have  taken  positions  connected  with  journalism  ;  ten  have 
entered  the  civil  service  of  the  Government.  One  of  these,  who  had  risen  rapidly  to  a  high  and 
responsible  position,  lately  resigned  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  law  in  patent  cases  in  Cincinnati ;  one, 
while  filling  a  position  as  instructor  in  a  Western  institution,  has  rendered  important  service  to  the  Coast 
Survey  as  a  microscopist ;  one  has  become  an  accomplished  draughtsman  in  the  ofBce  of  a  New  York 
architect ;  one  has  for  several  years  filled  the  position  of  a  recorder's  clerk  in  a  large  Western  city ; 
two  have  taken  places  in  the  faculty  of  their  alma  mater,  and  are  rendering  valuable  returns  as  instructors 
where  they  were  students  but  a  short  time  since ;  some  have  gone  into  mercantile  and  other  offices  ;  some 
iiave  undertaken  business  on  their  own  account ;  while  not  a  few  have  chosen  agricultural  and  mechanical 
pursuits,  in  which  the  advantages  of  thorough  mental  training  will  give  them  a  superiority  over  those 
not  so  well  educated.  Of  those  alluded  to  as  having  engaged  in  teaching,  one  has  been  the  principal  of 
a  flourishing  institution  in  Pennsylvania  ;  another  of  a  day  school  in  Cincinnati,  and  later  of  the  Colorado 
Institution ;  a  third  has  had  charge  of  the  Oregon  Institution,  and  a  fourth  is  at  the  head  of  a  day  school  in 
St.  Louis. 

"  And  I  would  be  glad  to  add  to  this  enumeration  a  very  interesting  case  which  has  come  up  since 
this  publication  was  issued,  of  a  young  man  who  came  to  us,  who  was  entirely  deaf  from  birth,  and  had 
never  learnt  to  speak.  He  devoted  himself  to  chemistry,  especially  while  he  was  in  college,  though  he  pui- 
sued  the  scientific  course,  and  received  a  scientific  degree.  He  became,  after  his  graduation,  an  assayer  in  a 
prominent  smelting  establishment  in  Chicago,  and  soon  rose  to  take,  the  chief  position  there.  He  has  had 
submitted  to  him  on  many  occasions  disputes  between  other  practical  chemists  in  Chicago,  his  judgment  being 
relied  on  as  very  good ;  he  has  contributed  to  scientific  publications  several  articles,  some  of  which  have 
been  translated  into  German  scientific  publications ;  and  now  quite  recently  he  has  been  called  to  St.  Louis, 
where  he  has  been  appointed  chief  practical  chemist  to  an  immense  sugar  refinery.  And  when  I  say  that 
this  young  man  graduated  from  our  college  only  four  years  ago,  and  is  now  only  28  years  of  age,  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  deaf,  with  the  higher  training,  may  find  their  way  into  positions  of  practical 
use,  and  be  able  to  stand  side  by  side  with  those  who  have  all  their  faculties.  I  should  add  that  this  young 
man  has  not  the  advantage  of  speech  ;  lie  communicates  entirely  by  writing  or  by  the  fingers.  I  merely 
speak  of  that  to  show  that  this  practice  of  the  oral  method  with  the  deaf  is  not  essential  to  the  highest 
success  in  the  various  pursuits  Avhich  they  take  up.  I  may  say  that  one  or  two  of  our  young  men  have 
studied  for  the  ministry,  but  none  of  our  own  graduates  have  been  ordained.  There  have  been  three  deaf 
men  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  America,  and  they  are  serving  their  own  people  very  well  in  different  parts  of 
the  country 

"Doctors  they  do  not  try  to  be,  because  from  their  deafness  they  cannot  make  the  necessary  examinations 
of  patients.  I  ought  to  speak  in  this  connexion  of  a  young  man  whose  case  interested  me  very  much  in 
the  past  summer.  He  is  a  farmer  in  Vermont.  He  spent  two  years  with  us.  He  was  a  young  fellow 
of  great  intelligence,  but  not  of  the  highest  scholarship,  but  while  he  was  with  us  he  knew  that  he  was  t(^ 
be  a  farmer,  his  father  having  a  farm  which  he  was  to  inherit,  and  so  he  pursued  his  studies  with  a  view 
to  making  himself  au  intelligent  and  scientific  farmer.  I  was  at  his  house  in  Vermont  last  summer,  and  I  heard 
from  his  neighbours  that  he  was  absolutely  the  best  farmer  in  the  whole  district ;  that  he  made  more  money 
out  of  hii  farm  than  any  other  farmer ;  that  it  was  in  better  condition  than  any  other  ;  that  he  knew  more  than 
any  farmer  in  the  whole  neighbourhood ;  that  he  was  able  to  read  intelligently  the  best  scientific  papers  that 
have  a  hearing  upon  farming;  and  that  his  farm  was  a  model  of  excellence.  That  would  show  that  the  higher 
instruction  has  its  uses  even  with  deaf  young  men  who  go  into  farming.  This  young  man  also  is  one  who 
has  no  power  of  speech.  Of  course  instances  could  be  added,  but  it  goes  without  saying,  that  our  graduates 
have  little  difficulty  in  finding  their  way  into  positions  which  they  would  be  utterly  unable  to  take  had  they 
not  had  the  higher  training  that  is  given  in  the  college." 

501 .  Dr.  Gallaudet  quotes  the  poetical  composition  of  one  of  his  pupils  as  a  specimen 
of  the  literary  work  of  the  college  graduates. 

*'  He  was  educated  upon  the  manual  system.  He  received  his  college  education  with  us.  He  was  at 
the  Hartford  School  previously.  He  was  not  a  mute  from  birth,  but  became  technically  a  deaf  mute  at  the 
age  of  10,  though  retaining  the  power  of  speech,  not  having  heard  after  his  childhood,  and  all  his  education 
was  carried  on  in  the  school  for  the  deaf. 

"  The  degrees  at  the  college  bear  comparison  with  those  given  in  the  other  colleges  of  America.  An 
university  degree  is  in  advance  of  what  we  give  in  America,  but  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  compares 
with  the  degrees  given  in  the  ordinary  colleges*  in  America." 

502.  A  special  college  for  the  higher  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  may  be 
necessary  where  the  manual  or  combined  system  mainly  prevails,  as  in  America. 
But  when  the  pupils  are  taught  orally,  they  can  take  advantage  to  a  very  great 
extent  of  the  ordinary  college  education  open  to  all.  Even  though  they  should 
 #  

*  The  term  college  means  an  institution  which  is  not  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  the  universities  in  America, 
which  give  a  full  course  quite  equal  to  the  universities  in  England. 
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he  unable  to  attend  the  ordinary  lectures,  they  would  not  be  precluded  from 
receiving  teaching  from  private  tutors. 

9,354.         503.  Dr.  Buxton,  himself  a  holder  of  a  diploma  from  the  college  at  Washington, 
Buxton.     thinks  that  the  number  of  those  requiring  higher  education  in  this  country  would  be 
very  few,  not  sufficient  to  make  any  special  provision  for  them. 


7,307, 
Van  Praagh. 
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Letter  from 
Dr.  Stainer 
to  the  Com- 
mission, 
note  to 
7,809a  and 
7,875a. 


6,968  and  9, 
Elliott. 


Training  Colleges. 

504.  The  want  of  good  teachers  for  deaf  and  dumb  schools  has  arisen  from  two 
causes : — 

1.  Low  rate  of  pay  in  comparison  with  that  obtained  by  teachers  in  ordinary 

elementary  schools  for  hearing  children. 

2.  Want  of  training  colleges  with   Government  inspection,   examinations,  and 

certificates. 

505.  From  the  time  that  the  Association  for  the  Oral  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  had  been  sufficiently  long  established  to  commence  the  training  of  teachers,  and 
the  Baling  Society  for  the  Deaf  had  been  started,  the  training  colleges  belonging  to 
these  societies  have  examined  their  students  and  granted  their  own  special  certificates. 
These  are  the  only  training  colleges  for  teachers  of  the  deaf  established  in  this 
country. 

506.  At  the  training  College  of  the  Association  in  Fitzroy  Square,  the  examination 
is  divided  into  three  parts;  oral,  practical,  and  written.  The  oral  examination 
is  very  often  carried  on  by  Mr.  Van  Praagh  in  the  presence  of  the  committee 
and  the  secretary  of  the  college.  The  only  examination  that  is  always  the  same  is 
the  practical  examination.  Students  before  they  leave  the  college  have  to  show  a 
capability  of  teaching  classes  of  children  in  various  stages  of  tuition.  If  they  fail 
in  this,  however  clever  they  may  be  in  theory,  they  do  not  receive  their  certificate. 
In  the  written  examination  there  are  written  questions  which  are  looked  over  by 
independent  examiners. 

507.  At  the  training  college  at  Baling  the  examinations  are  conducted  by  two  sets 
of  examiners.  Subjects  relating  to  the  history  of  deaf-mute  education,  the  various 
systems  of  teaching  the  deaf,  phonetics,  practical  class  teaching,  &c.  are  dealt  with  by 
the  principal  (Mr.  Kinsey*)  and  two  other  examiners,  whereas  the  papers  on  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  vocal  organs  are  examined  by  a  fellow  or  member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  London.  The  full  term  is  two  years,  but,  there  being  no  compulsory 
attendance,  most  of  the  students  leave  on  obtaining  a  one  year's  certificate. 

508.  In  December  1884  a  circular  was  issued  on  the  founding  of  the  college  at 
Paddington  Green,  which  stated  that — 

"  One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  in  the  work  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  admitted,  on  all  hands, 
to  be  the  want  of  qualified  teachers.  For  the  obtaining  of  the  requisite  qualifications  there  exists  no 
suitable  means  of  previous  training,  and  there  are  no  adequate  tests  by  which  they  may  be  judged,  no 
satisfactory  guarantees  that  they  are  gained.  Further,  those  who  have  by  practice  and  study  acquired  such 
qualifications  have  no  opportunity  of  gaining  that  recognition  of  status  which  they  might  obtain  if  they 
taught  any  other  children  than  the  deaf.  We  think  it  is  highly  desirable  that  this  anomaly  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  should  have  the  opportunity  of  submitting  his  qualifications 
to  the  scrutiny  and  judgment  of  an  accredited  body,  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  so  that  he  should  be  in 
a  position  to  receive  such  a  certificate  of  competency  as  shall  guarantee  his  fitness  for  his  work.  The 
advantages  of  such  a  measure  are  too  obvious  to  need  pointing  out  ;  they  apply  to  the  work  itself,  to  the 
institutions  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  to  the  head  masters  who  are  responsible  for  it,  to  the  teachers  themselves, 
and  the  profession  to  which  they  belong." 

509.  This  college,  which  is  not  a  training  college,  has  appointed  from  its  members  an 
examining  body  which  examines  any  teachers  or  intending  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  but  with  the  restriction  that  teachers  acquainted  with  the  sign  system 
only  cannot  gain  the  certificate.  It  grants  certificates  after  the  candidates  have 
passed  such  examinations.  It  also  enrolls  as  members  without  examinations  those 
who  hold  certificates  from  either  of  the  two  training  colleges,  and  at  its  first 
meeting  special  diplomas  were  granted  without  examination  to  good  practical  teachers 
of  ten  years  standing.  There  are  various  subjects  of  examination.  The  history  of 
instruction,  the  modus  operandi  cf  teaching,  with  especial  reference  to  the  intuitive 
method,  the  mechanism  of  speech,  and  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  organs  of 
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voice,  a  knowledge  of  making  signs,  ability  in  the  manual  alphabet  (the  latter  two 
are  optional  subjects).    Another  subject  is  the  practical  instruction  of  a  class. 

510.  Mr.  Van  Praagh  is  the  head  of  the  training  college  for  teachers  in  Fitzroy 
Square.  He  states  that  out  of  the  45  he  has  trained,  only  three  or  four  are  men, 
because  at  present  the  profession  of  a  teacher  does  not  pay  ;  consequently  they  do  not 
join.    He  also  says, — 

"The  result  is  that  the  big  schools  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  have  no  competent  stalF;  I  dj  not  7,262, 
speak  of  principals,  I  speak  of  assistants.  The  great  result  obtained  in  the  continental  schools  is  really  due  to  Van  I'raagh. 
the  amount  which  they  pay  the  assistants.  In  some  schools  in  Germany,  in  Holland,  in  Cologne,  and  in 
Kotterdam,  for  example,  I  know  men  who  have  been  assistant  teachers  for  30  years  ;  they  arc  married  uipu, 
and  bold  good  social  positions.  A  permanent  efficient  staff  is  what  we  require  for  our  schools  ;  and  unless  we 
have  State  aid  to  enable  us  to  give  a  sufficient  amount  of  salary  to  our  teachers,  we  shall  never  obtain  it ; 
and  therefore  the  results  will  be  unsatisfactory." 

511.  At  present  those  who  are  trained  elsewhere  can  also  be  examined  on  the 
payment  of  t\iree  guineas. 

512.  We  think  that  the  colleges  in  Fitzroy  Square  and  Ealing,  though  they  have 
done  much  to  further  the  pure  oral  teaching  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  to  train 
teachers,  have  not  up  to  the  present  time  succeeded  in  training  a  sufficient  number 
of  well  qualified  and  able  teachers.  The  managers  of  both  institutions  assert  that  they 
have  failed  to  enlist  among  their  students  a  high  class  of  teacher,  owing  to  the  want  of 
sufficient  pecuniary  inducement,  not  only  as  regards  their  present  but  also  their  future 
career,  and  that  this  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  male  teachers  who  could 
only  be  obtained  as  paid  assistants. 

513.  It  is  our  opinion  that  these  colleges  do  not  at  present  fulfil  all  the  conditions 
which  should  be  required  by  the  Education  Department,  nor  can  they  be  expected 
to  arrive  at  that  standard  without  Grovernment  assistance,  examinations,  and  inspection, 
together  with  an  enforced  condition  of  two  years'  special  training. 

514.  The  examinations  of  the  students  should  be  conducted  by  the  inspectors 
specially  selected  by  the  Education  Department  for  the  inspection  of  schools  for 
the  deaf,  supplemented  by  a  medical  examination  to  show  that  the  students  are 
sufficiently  qualified  in  the  knowledge  of  the  construction  and  use  of  the  various  organs 
of  speech.  The  students  before  entering  should  have  passed  through  an  ordinary 
training  college,  or  should  have  passed  the  certificate  examination  as  teachers  in  public 
elementary  schools. 

515.  We  do  not  think  that  the  Department  should  recognise  the  certificates  of  any 
self-constituted  bodies  after  a  sufficient  time  shall  have  elapsed  for  the  training  of  an 
adequate  number  of  duly  certificated  teachers  in  a  training  college  or  colleges 
recognised  by  Government. 

Teachers. 

516.  The  absence  of  State  aid  prevents  the  existing  schools  from  giving  such 
payments  as  will  induce  good  male  teachers  to  present  themselves  for  training,  and 
the  female  teachers  are  seldom  such  as  would  obtain  good  appointments  in  schools 
for  the  hearing,  although  many  ladies  take  up  the  profession  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
situations  as  private  governesses  for  deaf  children. 

517.  The  teaching  to  speak  cannot  be  successful  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  vocal  organs,  the  functions  of  the  tongue  in  speech, 
of  the  lips  and  nose.  It  is  necessary  to  know  exactly  what  the  structure  of  the  organ 
of  the  voice  is,  how  it  is  moved,  how  the  air  from  the  lungs  passing  by  the  vibrating 
chords  leads  to  vocalisation,  how  the  expansion  of  the  chest  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
get  a  sufficiency  of  air  to  produce  a  note  of  the  voice. 

518.  If  that  knowledge  be  accurately  learned,  then  a  teacher  will  be  in  a  position 
to  ascertain  what  is  the  defect  which  any  child  has  in  its  speech,  why  the  voice  is 
nasal,  why  a  child  lisps  instead  of  getting  a  proper  note ;  he  will  know  that  it  is  due  to 
putting  the  tongue  in  the  wrong  place,  and  so  forth. 

519.  It  is  therefore  very  necessary  that  the  teacher  should  devote  not  less  than  two 
years  to  his  training  in  order  to  thoroughly  master  those  subjects, 

520.  This  knowledge  can  best  be  acquired  in  a  training  college  or  colleges,  such  as 

we  have  mentiolied,  under  Government  supervision,  and  as  the  requirements  for  7,979-80, 
teachers  of  the  deaf  are  even  greater  than    or,  teachers  in  ordinary  elementary  ^lii*^^- 
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scliools,  the  subsidy  wliicli  a  training  college  should  receive  should  be  even  higher  than 
is  at  present  receivea  by  other  training  colleges. 

521.  We  think  that  every  teacher  should  be  specially  trained  for  the  teaching 
of  the  deaf  not  less  than  two  years.  We  have  found  ladies  in  charge  of  deaf  and 
dumb  board  school  classes,  vs^ho  had  had  only  a  year's  training,  and  who  would 
have  done  better  if  they  had  remained  in  the  college  a  longer  time  ;  in  some  cases 
where  they  had  been  trained  for  two  years,  we  noticed  a  marked  superiority  in 
their  teaching. 

522.  Teachers  on  the  sign  and  manual  system  have  often  been  trained  iu  the  institu- 
tions themselves ;  some  are  themselves  deaf  and  dumb ;  even  in  schools  where 
articulation  is  taught,  one  of  the  teachers  is  sometimes  a  speaking  deaf  person,  as  at 
Leeds,  Melbourne,  and  Siena.  In  the  latter  institution,  where  the  oral  system  is 
strictly  followed,  there  is  an  assistant  female  teacher  who  is  a  so-called  deaf  mute, 
but  who  has  been  trained  to  speak  and  lip  read. 

523.  We  think  that,  except  in  schools  where  the  sign  and  manual  system  is 
exclusively  used,  all  teachers  should  be  in  possession  of  all  their  faculties,  a,nd  have 
had  previous  experience  in  teaching  hearing  children. 

524.  In  most  parts  of  Germany  we  found  that  the  teachers  had  to  pass  a  two  to 
five  years  special  trainmg  as  teachers  of  the  deaf,  in  addition  to  two  years  previous 
training  as  students  in  training  colleges  for  ordinary  teachers.  At  Schleswig  the 
teachers  of  the  deaf  commence  at  the  maximum  salary  to  which  teachers  of  the 
hearing  can  rise. 

525.  In  the  United  States,  the  greater  support  given  to  the  institutions  by  the 
State  secures  a  better  paid  class  of  teachers  than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
teachers  are  often  of  high  attainments,  and  graduates  of  colleges,  and  receive  liberal 
salaries,  but  very  few  of  them  have  been  trained  as  teachers. 

526.  Mr.  Graham  Bell  admits  that  the  great  want  in  the  whole  subject  of  the 
education  of  the  deaf  is  the  want  of  competent  teachers. 

"  It  is  not  fine  buildings  and  schools  that  we  want,  but  it  is  teachers  who  first  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  teaching,  who  have  been  trained  to  the  teaching  of  ordinary  children,  and  who  have  superposed  upon 
that  any  special  knowledge  that  is  required  in  regard  to  the  deaf.  *  *  *  i  would  urge  upon  the  British 
Government  the  advisability  of  providing  that  one  of  the  requisites  for  State  or  Government  aid  should  be  a 
teacher  who  has  been  trained  as  a  teacher,  who  has  as  the  basis  of  knowledge  the  knowledge  how  to  teach 
ordinary  children." 

527.  He  also  thinks  it  of  the  utmost  importance  in  teaching  speech  to  the  deaf,  that 
the  teacher  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  physiology  of  the  throat  and 
other  vocal  organs,  and  it  is  the  absence  of  that  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  that  is  the  cause  of  the  bad  speech  which  American  teachers  get  from  their 
pupils. 

"  If  we  encourage  the  teaching  of  speech,  if  we  create  a  demand  for  teaching  articulation,  then  will  come  the 
supply,  and  then  will  come  the  improvements  in  the  methods." 

528.  A  pupil  who  is  taught  the  science  of  speech  can  acquire  the  pronunciation  of  a 

foreign  tongue  as  perfectly  as  his  own. 

"  There  is  not  in  the  United  States  any  normal  school,  or  any  examining  board,  with  reference  to  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  before  whom  applicants  for  the  positions  should  go  and  prove  their  capacity.  In 
each  institution  it  is  a  matter  for  the  governing  body  of  the  institution  itself  to  determine  the  qualifications  of 
the  teachers.  The  course  pursued  is  usually  this  :  To  take  into  the  institution  a  young  person,  male  or  female, 
who  has  a  sufiicient  amount  of  education  and  ability  to  make  it  probable  that  he  or  she  will  succeed  as  a 
teacher  of  the  deaf ;  and  then  for  the  principal  of  the  institution,  with  the  assistance  of  the  teachers  who 
are  already  experienced,  lo  train  this  young  teacher  in  the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf;  and  in  this  way  a  body 
of  very  capable  and  experienced  teachers  has  been  raised  up  in  America  in  the  different  schools.  In  some 
institutions  there  has  been  pressure  to  bring  them  down  to  small  salaries,  and  that  keeps  out  teachers  of  the 
greatest  efiiciency  from  these  institutions." 


Parliamen- 
tary Return, 
C.  4908 
(1886). 
See  also 
Appendix  3, 

See  Me- 
morials in 
Appendix  1« 


State  Aid. 

529.  The  Eeport  made  to  Parliament  by  the  Foreign  Oj0S.ce  on  State  aid  in 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United  States,  shows  to  what  extent  Foreign 
Governments  have  recognised  their  responsibility  to  educate  this  class. 

530.  All  the  witnesses,  however  much  they  difiered  on  other  points,  were  unanimous 
that  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  receive  from  the  State  substantial 
assistance,  and  various  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  the  extent  of  the  grant, 
and  by  whom  it  should  be  administered. 
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531.  Mr.  Van  Praagli  fairly  stated  the  case  as  it  lias  been  submitted  to  us  in  the  75876a, 
following  terms :—  Vvaagh 

"  I  am  deputed  by  the  members  of  the  association  which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  to  say  that 
they  are  one  and  all  most  anxious  to  call  the  attention  of  your  Commission  to  the  necessity  of  Slate  aid 
for  deaf  children,  firstly,  to  secure  efficient  tuition  for  all  deaf  children  in  the  United  Kingdom,  secondly,  to 
ensure  more  skilled  teachers,  and,  if  possible,  to  make  the  attendance  of  deaf  children  at  schools  compulsory. 
A  capitation  fee  is  required  for  every  child's  instruction,  and  sufficient  grants  to  training  colleges  to  enable 
persons  of  small  means  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  thorough  training  as  teachers.  I  wish  particularly  to 
point  out  that  State  aid  is  granted  in  all  continental  countries,  in  America,  and  even  in  our  colonies.  In 
the  majority  of  continental  countries  the  State  does  not  provide  for  the  entire  cost  of  the  education  of  the 
deaf ;  it  is  supplemented  by  private  benevolence.  I  would  press  upon  your  Commission  the  necessity  of 
devising  a  plan  whereby  parents  who  are  not  actually  paupers  should  pay  for  their  deaf  children's  instruction 
according  to  their  means,  in  fact,  to  the  same  extent  as  they  do  for  their  hearing  children.  The  education 
of  the  deaf  having  been  up  to  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  charity,  it  has  tended  to  pauperise  this  class. 
And  why,  after  all,  should  not  parents  pay  the  same  amount  for  their  deaf  as  they  do  for  their  hearing 
children  ?  School  boards  may  do  much  towards  establishing  classes  for  deaf  children,  which  in  the  larger 
towns  will  undoubtedly  prove  efficient.  For  example,  the  London  School  Board,  under  the  Rev.  William 
Stainer,  can  and  does  provide  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  children  in  the  metropolis.  An  increase  of  power 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  school  boards  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  the  tuition  of  a  deaf  child  being  far 
more  expensive  than  that  of  a  hearing  one.  In  many  instances  maintenance  will  have  to  be  supplied  as 
well  as  education.  If  the  boards  cannot  have  extended  power  to  meet  the  education  of  the  afflicted  classes, 
it  would,  in  my  opinion,  save  immense  trouble  and  reference  to  various  public  bodies  if  we  could  have  a 
special  Education  Act  for  the  deaf.  State  aid  must  naturally  be  accompanied  by  Government  inspection, 
and  I  am  most  anxious  to  urge  the  necessity  of  payments  being  made  according  to  attendance,  and  not 
by  results.  We  must  not  forget  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  class  of  children  who  are  not  all  equally 
endowed  with  mental  and  physical  capacities ;  and  in  paying  by  results,  an  act  of  the  greatest  injustice  would 
be  committed,  as  the  teachers  ought  to  receive  the  largest  grant  for  the  most  backward  child.  In  referring 
to  the  Report  of  the  Conference  convened  by  the  Manchester  Institution,  on  the  8th  of  January  1885,  you 
will  notice  that  many  institutions  were  very  reluctant,  and  indeed  refused,  to  ask  for  State  aid.  Why 
should  they  have  refused?  No  institution  ought  to  fear,  and  I  hope  no  institution  does  fear,  inspection.  I 
suimise  that  they  feared  the  system  of  payment  by  results,  interference  with  their  management,  and  choice 
of  inspectors.  Will  the  Government  secure  the  services  of  men  who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
subject,  and  who  have  sympathy  with  the  deaf  ?  State  aid  ought  not  to  interfere  with  the  management  of 
the  various  institutions.  On  the  continent  no  committees  of  institutions  or  schools  are  interfered  with,  except 
that  they  are  subject  to  the  occasional  visits  of  inspection  by  the  various  Government  and  local  bodies  from 
which  they  receive  grants.  The, greatest  hindrance  to  the  improvement  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  is  that 
their  capacities  and  wants  are  not  thoroughly  understood. .  State  recognition  would  raise  the  status  of  our 
work,  and  although  it  might  be  objected  that  Government  grants  would  be  an  extra  burden  upon  our  rate- 
payers, I  venture  to  say  that  it  would  be  better  policy  to  bring  up  a  certain  cla?s  of  men  and  women  to  be 
self-dependent  members  of  society  than  to  have  them  thrown  eventually  upon  us  as  paupers.  With  proper 
tuition,  a  deaf  mute  can  be  made  an  independent  member  of  society,  and  surely,  as  every  parent  specially 
loves  his  afflicted  child  (perhaps  even  more  than  his  other  children),  so  ought  the  State  to  provide  for  its 
afflicted  children  on  an  equal,  if  not  on  a  better  footing,  than  for  its  hearing  subjects." 


Proposals  for  State  aid. 

No.  1.  Grants  for  education  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  on  a  higher  scale  than  are 
given  for  attendance  in  public  elementary  schools. 

No.  2.  A  grant  in  aid  of  the  education  and  maintenance  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  child  in 
an  institution,  or  for  boarding  out,  and  the  grant  to  come  through  the  school  authority, 
and  not  through  the  board  of  guardians. 

No.  3.  Grants  to  Training  Colleges  for  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

532.  With  regard  to  No.  1,  it  is  contended  that  as  the  State  assists  the  education 
of  those  who  are  not  paupers  in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools,  it  ought  to  give 
the  same  proportionate  assistance  to  those  children  who  require  a  more  expensive 
education,  as  in  the  case  of  the  blind  children  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Fitch.   It  is  also  Parly.  Paper 
contended  that  the  school  authority  should  be  allowed  to  claim  at  each  of  the  centres  C — 4747  of 
of  special  instruction  an  additional  grant  for  every  deaf  and  dumb  child  who  has 
attended  the  class  during  at  least  half  the  year,  the  grant  to  bear  the  same  proportion  19,583. 
to  the  total  cost  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  Cumin, 
children,  viz.,  not  more  than  half. 

533.  The  Education  Department  can  now,  without  legislation,  make  regulations  19557. 
and  give  grants  ;  it  might  recommend  a  loan  for  building  class-rooms,  or  a  school  for  Cumin, 
deaf  and  dumb  or  blind  children,  and  the  school  board  could  pay  in  respect  of  those 
children  who  are  being  taught.    It  could  also,  as  in  the  case  of  infants,  give  a  larger 

grant,  as  these  deaf  and  dumb  children  require  special  arrangements,  and  can  only  be 
taught  at  considerable  expense. 
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19.572, 
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534.  We  think  that  the  school  authority  should  receive  for  any  deaf  and  dumb 
child  attending  an  elementary  school  a  grant  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  not  less 
than  half  the  cost  of  such  child,  with  a  maximum  grant  of  lOL,  and,  where  needful, 
should  defray  out  of  their  own  funds  the  rail  or  tram  fares. 

535.  We  think  that  the  fees  contributed  by  necessitous  parents  should  not  exceed 
those  payable  by  them  in  the  case  of  ordinary  children,  but  that  in  all  cases  parents 
should  contribute  according  to  their  ability. 

No.  2.  A  grant  in  aid  of  the  education  and  maintenance  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  child  in 
an  institution,  or  for  hoarding  out,  and  the  grant  to  come  through  the  school  authority, 
and  not  through  the  board  of  guardians. 

536.  With  regard  to  No.  2,  as  there  is  a  difl&culty  in  getting  school  classes  for  deaf 
and  dumb  children  in  country  districts,  as  there  are  generally  too  few  in  any  one 
district  to  set  up  a  class,  the  only  solution  which  at  present  exists,  not  only  in  the  case 
of  pauper  children,  but  in  the  cases  where  the  parent  is  unable  to  pay  the  extra  cost 
of  sending  his  child  to  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  is  to  give  deaf  and  dumb  children 
the  right  to  be  sent  at  the  public  expense  to  some  institution  or  to  be  boarded  out. 

537.  Mr.  P.  Cumin  thinks  that  the  objection  entertained  by  the  parents  to  apply 
for  assistance  from  the  guardians  to  send  their  children  to  an  institution  would  be 
met  if  the  school  board  or  the  school  attendance  committee  were  to  give  a  certihcate, 
that  A  was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  that  the  circumstances  of  the  parent  were  such  that 
he  could  not  meet  the  expense,  and  that  upon  that,  the  child  could  ])e  put  on  the  list 
for  an  annual  grant  from  the  Department. 

538.  The  reports  of  three  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools  who  were  asked 
to  visit  the  schools  in  London,  Manchester,  and  South  Wales,  and  the  two  inspectors 
who  visited  the  Manchester  and  the  South  Wales  districts,  who  go  more  fully  into 
the  subject  than  the  inspector  who  reported  upon  the  metropolitan  district,  agree 
in  representing  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  and  beneficial 
thing  if  the  State  would  give  10/.  per  head  in  the  way  of  a  capitation  grant  for  deaf 
and  dumb  children  from  the  Imperial  revenues,  in  addition  to  the  funds  already  at 
the  command  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  institutions. 

539.  We  think  that  the  school  authority  should  have  the  power,  and  be  required, 
to  contribute  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  deaf  children  in  an  institution 
such  auDual  grant  as  would  be  equivalent  to  the  contribution  now  allowed  to  be  paid 
by  the  guardians. 

540.  Where  there  is  no  [institution  available  for  them,  or  where  the  children  live 
too  far  to  enable  them  to  come  by  rail  or  tram  to  a  day  school,  the  school  authority 
should  provide  and  maintain  them  at  a  boarding  school,  or  board  them  out  at  a 

,  convenient  distance  from  a  day  school. 

541.  We  think  that  the  individual  examination  by  the  inspector,  should  be  a 
means  for  merely  testing  the  general  progress  of  the  scholars,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  by  individual  grants. 

No.  3. — Grants  to  Training  Colleges  for  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

542.  With  regard  to  No.  3,  there  is  no  reason  why  grants  should  not  be  given 
for  the  training  of  teachers,  without  any  fresh  legislation. 

543.  We  think  that  the  present  training  colleges  for  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  do 
not  fulfil  all  the  conditions  which  ought  to  be  required  by  the  Education  Department, 
nor  can  they  be  expected  to  arrive  at  that  standard  without  Government  assistance, 
examinations,  and  inspection,  all  of  which  are  enjoyed  by  ordinary  training  colleges, 
and  with  a  compulsory  enforcement  of  two  years  training  for  the  students.  If  the 
Education  Department  shall  approve  of  them,  or  of  any  other  well  qualified  institu- 
tions, we  think  that  they  should  be  recognised  as  training  colleges  for  the  deaf, 
and  that  they  should  receive,  at  least  an  equal  grant  to  that  given  to  existing  training 
colleges.  This  grant  might  be  given  to  a  special  college  or  colleges,  and  should  be 
equal  to  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  training  of  all  the  students,  as  is 
done  in  the  case  of  the  existing  ordinary  training  colleges,  but  it  would  be  essential  to 
its  proper  working  that  it  should  be  in  connection  with  a  school  in  which  one  or 
more  of  the  systems  are  practised. 
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Inspection. 

544.  Government  inspection  would  naturally  follow  on  any  grant  from  public  funds. 

545.  We  recommend  that  one  or  more  inspectors  should  be  selected  by  the 
Education  Department,  as  far  as  possible,  from  those  who  have  had  previous 
acquaintance  with  the  work  of  inspection  in  ordinary  elementary  schools,  and  who  m 
addition  shall  become  fully  qualified  by  the  knowledge  of  the  systems  of  instruction 
practised  both  at  home  and  abroad.  They  should  also  certify  that  the  teachers 
are  properly  qualified. 

546.  Under  whatever  system.  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  would  see  that  the  grant 
was  earned  by  an  examination  of  the  schools  and  premises.  We  also  think  that  they 
should  have  the  power  to  require  that  the  schools  be  properly  furnished  with  all 
necessary  appliances,  and  the  internal  arrangements  requisite  for  the  proper  teaching  of 
the  pupils  under  the  pure  oral  system  where  it  is  adopted,  i.e.,  separate  and  well 
lighted  class-rooms,  circular  desks,  &c. 

547.  They  should  report  on  the  knowledge  of  written  language,  speech,  and 
general  efficiency  of  the  schools,  under  whatever  system,  and  the  grant  to  a  school 
should  be  awarded  on  general  results  rather  than  on  the  examinations  passed  by 
each  individual  scholar. 

548.  We  think  that  the  difierent  methods  or  systems  of  teaching  should  be  left  free 
from  the  control  of  the  inspector,  so  long  as  the  result  in  written  or  spoken  language 
be  satisfactory. 

549.  We  think  that  technical  instruction,  where  given,  should  be  under  the  inspector 
appointed  by  the  Education  Departnient,.  and  not  under  the  inspeetor  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  as  it  is  at  present. 

550.  The  tendency  of  inspection  would  naturally  be  to  produce  greater  uniformity 
of  teaching  in  the  schools. 


19,708  to 
19,710, 

Cumin. 


19,787, 
Cumin. 


Miscellaneous  Bemarhs. 

551.  There  are  several  points  bearing  on  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
which  have  been  brought  before  us,  and  which  we  have  observed  in  our  visits  to 
institutions. 

552.  It  is  very  important  that  a  child  who  becomes  deaf  at  whates^er  age  after 
having  once  spoken  should  be  sent  at  once  to  a  pure  oral  school,  to  keep  up  the 
knowledge  of  speech,  which  is  easily  lost  by  want  of  practice.  In  Germany  we 
found  girls  who  had  become  deaf  after  they  were  nearly  grown  up,  learning  to 
read  from  the  lips,  and  so  keeping  up  their  knowledge  of  speech. 

553.  Signs  being  easier  than  speech,  and  coming  naturally  to  deaf  and  dumb 
children,  there  is  always  a  tendency  among  deaf  children  to  relapse  to  the  use  of  them, 
if  they  have  been  allowed  to  use  signs  or  the  manual  alphabet  either  in  or  out  of 
school  during  the  period  of  education.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  watch  children 
out  of  school,  and  to  encourage  them  to  make  use  of  speech  in  ordinary  daily 
matters,  in  order  to  develop  their  conversational  powers. 

554.  The  oral  system,  if  taught  at  all,  must  be  taught  first,  and  the  child  can 
afterwards  avail  itself  of  other  systems,  when  his  education  has  been  completed  on  the 
oral  system. 

555.  Oral  schools  should  be  fully  equipped  with  circular  desks,  looking  glasses,  a 
museum  of  objects,  &c.,  to  illustrate  natural  history,  and  the  use  of  primary  substances 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  also  a  set  of  good  English  pictures  to  illustrate  va.rious  trades 
and  occupations,  instead  of  the  foreign  pictures  now  generally  used.  Separate  class- 
rooms are  necessary  adjuncts  of  the  oral  system. 


15,762, 
Henderson. 


7,616. 

Schontheil. 


13,511-2. 
Gallaudet. 


Time  of  Entry. 

556.  One  of  the  most  important  aids  to  successful  training  in  an  oral  school  is  the 
grouping  of  the  children ;  this  is  impossible  when  the  pupils  are  introduced  in  the 
middle  of  a  term.  ' 
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557.  Mr.  White  tlius  describes  his  experience  of  the  practice  at  Manchester : — 

8,098.  The  junior  classes  are  made  up  when  the  term  commences  and  when  the  children  have  just  entered. 

White,  Supposing  that  there  is  a  class  of  10  children,  those  children  require  a  considerable  amount  of  individual 
training  at  the  commencement.  At  first  you  have  to  teacli  them  separately.  The  time  then  comes  when  you 
may  group  two  or  three  together,  and  in  a  month's  time  you  may  out  of  the  10  or  12  children  get  as  many 
as  five  classes.  Then  you  begin  to  teach  them  in  little  batches.  At  the  end  of  the  month  I  found,  when 
I  went  up  into  the  schoolroom  one  morning,  that  there  was  a  new  pupil,  and  there  had  to  be  an  extra  class 
for  that  child  because  all  the  others  had  risen  up.  At  the  end  of  another  month,  when  I  went  up,  I  found 
another  new  pupil.  If  1  had  been  a  young  teacher,  who  had  just  commenced,  it  would  have  been  enough 
to  have  discouraged  me,  so  that  I  should  have  failed  with  all  the  others.  The  extra  work  with  these  new 
pupils  filtering  in  during  the  term  was  enough  to  discourage  any  young  teacher,  and  the  results  could  not  be 
satisfactory.  Thai  is  what  T  am  told  is  one  of  the  great  evils  of  public  institutions  ;  it  certainly  was  so  at 
Manchester.  The  head  master  said  that  if  I  could  only  manage  to  represent  it,  and  to  get  it  altered,  I  should 
be  doing  a  service  to  every  institution.  I  believe  at  Liverpool  it  is  customary  to  do  the  same  thing.  There 
should  be  periodical  admissions." 

558.  We  recommend  that  pupils  should,  as  a  rule,  only  be  admitted  once  a  year. 


■See  Reports 
of  visits. 
(Margate 
and  passim). 

21,613. 
Bell. 

21,547. 
Bell. 


is,  1 89, 
Owen. 


Bell 
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8384. 
Thompson. 

9,232. 
Buxton. 


8,185-0. 
Owen. 


8,383. 
Symes 
Thompson. 

13,198. 
Gallaudet. 


Should  there  he  mixture  of  sexes  in  the  Schools  ? 

559.  The  intercourse  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  with  the  speaking  world  is  in  the  case 
of  those  brought  up  on  the  sign  and  manual  system  very  limited,  and  there  are  great 
inducements  to  the  intermarriage  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  who  have  been  brought  up 
together.  In  America  this  has  been  so  frequent  between  them  as  to  lead  Mr.  Graham 
Bell  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  there  being  a  deaf  variety  of  the  human  race. 
We  have,  in  our  own  experience,  met  various  cases  where  several  members  of  the 
family  are  deaf  and  dumb,  the  offspring  of  deaf  parents. 

560.  Mr.  Graham  Bell  states  that  the  chief  causes  of  such  intermarriages  are,  (1), 
that  the  language  of  those  taught  on  the  sign  and  manual  system  is  not  the  language 
of  the  country;  (2),  that  they  are  brought  together  in  large  numbers  in  institutions; 
and  (3),  that,  when  they  leave  those  institutions  they  cannot  mix  with  the  ordinary 
world,  and  are  therefore  brought  together  again.  Besides  these  there  are,  in  America 
and  elsewhere,  adult  societies,  either  philanthropic,  missionary,  or  social,  which  cause 
large  numbers  of  the  deaf  to  congregate  together. 

561.  A  witness  quotes  what  Dr.  Peet,  of  New  York,  says  in  favour  of  the  sexes 

being  trained  together  in  schools.    He  says  : — 

"Where  the  sexes  daily  see  each  other  it  accustoms  them  to  habitual  decency  of  thought,  manners,  and 
expression  ;  they  are  under  the  moral  influence  that  in  families  and  society  preserves  the  virtue  of  the  young. 
If  for  this  moral  control,  aided  by  constant  supervision,  we  should  substitute  strict  seclusion  from  the  other 
sex,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  circumstances  of  temptation  their  fall  would  be  inevitable.  That  is  strong 
evidence  in  favour  of  both  sexes  being  trained  together  at  school." 

562.  But  it  does  not  prove  that  the  intercourse  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  both  sexes 
when  young  does  not  frequently  lead  to  marriage,  especially  when  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  taught  on  the  sign  and  manual  system ;  give  the  deaf  speech,  and  you  remove  one 
of  the  causes  of  their  isolation  and  their  consequent  intermarriage. 

563.  Dr.  Buxton  thinks  that  the  intermarriage  of  the  toto-congenital  deaf  and  dumb 
is  extremely  undesirable.    He  has  seen  most  painful  proofs  of  that. 

564.  The  mixing  of  the  sexes  in  schools  is  advocated  by  Mr.  Owen  till  they  arrive  at 
the  age  of  15  or  16,  in  this  way,  they  would  come  together  in  the  same  room,  or 
there  might  be,  as  in  the  old  London  institution,  one  room  facing  one  way  for  girls 
and  another  room  facing  the  other  way  for  boys.  He  prefers  them  being  in  the  same 
large  school-room  together,  seeing  one  another  constantly  is  good  for  them.  The 
passions  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  undoubtedly  strong,  but  evils  which  are  to  be 
guarded  against,  if  possible,  are  less  likely  to  accrue  if  they  are  trained  together 
than  if  they  are  kept  apart  till  they  are  of  a  certain  age.  It  seems  best  to  others  to 
keep  the  sexes  apart. 

565.  Dr.  Gallaudet  says  : — 

"After  the  age  of  13  or  14  they  are  separated  altogether,  excepting  in  the  class-room  ;  they  come  together 
in  the  class-room ;  in  many  institutions,  Avhere  there  are  a  suflBcient  number  to  classify  the  boys  and  girls 
separately,  they  have  separate  classes,  but  there  are  institutions  where,  as  a  matter  of  preference,  in  the  dming- 
room,  the  boys  and  the  girls  are  seated  together  at  tables ;  and  it  is  claimed  by  those  who  keep  up  that 
practice,  that  the  effect  is  good — that  the  boys  are  improved  in  manner  by  association  with  the  girls,  and  that 
the  girls  are  in  no  way  injured  by  being  thus  associated  with  the  boys  in  a  sort  of  little  family ;  but  uni- 
versally, in  all  matters  of  domestic  arrangement,  the  dormitories,  the  sitting-rooms,  and  the  lilaygrouuds,  tiio 
girls  and  the  boys  are  carefully  separated." 
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566.  The  evidence  of  several  witnesses  being  strongly  adverse  to  the  intermarriage 
of  the  deaf,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  mixture  of  the  sexes  is  in  all  cases  anadvisable, 
as  it  leads  to  this  result,  and  we  think  that  the  intermarriage  of  the  toto-congenital 
deaf  should  be  strongiy  discouraged. 

567.  In  order  to  carry  out  fully  the  views  of  Mr.  Grraham  Bell,  it  would  be  desirable, 
where  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  could  be  collected  in  one  district,  to  have  separate 
schools  (and  it  is  advisable  that  they  should  be  at  some  distance  apart)  for  boys  and 
girls,  though  even  that  separation  of  the  sexes  would  not  counteract  the  feeling  of 
clannishness  in  the  classes  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Gallaudet,  which  arises  from  their  speaking 
a  language  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 

568.  In  adult  life  this  separation  of  the  sexes  is  still  more  important,  and  we  think 
that  a  grave  responsibility  will  rest  on  those  societies  which  encourage  meetings  where 
both  sexes  of  the  deaf  congregate  together  for  lectures,  entertainments,  or  other 
purposes. 

569.  "We  strongly  recommend  that  at  such  meetings  only  one  sex  should  assemble  at 
the  same  time,  or  that  precautions  should  be  taken  to  keep  them  separate  as  far  as 
possible.  The  former  plan,  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Armitage,  has  been  adopted 
with  great  success  in  the  case  of  the  blind  who  meet  at  the  educational  classes  of  the 
Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  resulting  in  a  marked  diminution  of  the  number  of 
intermarriages  among  them. 

570.  We  observed  the  great  advantages  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  mixing  with  hearing 
children,  and  without  any  detriment  to  the  latter,  at  Donaldson's  Hospital  and  else- 
where. Mrs.  Huth,  representing  the  Huddersfield  Association,  is  very  much  in  favour 
of  instituting  class-rooms  in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools,  where  the  children  would 
have  the  advantage  of  mixing  with  other  children  during  the  play  hours,  and  of 
following  their  speaking,  if  they  learn  on  the  oral  system,  so  that  they  would  be  able 
in  that  wa}^  to  learn  to  communicate  with  other  children,  which  she  thinks  would  be 
infinitely  to  their  benefit.  Under  the  present  system  t.he  deaf  and  dumb  are  an. 
isolated  class,  and  she  thinks  it  would  be  very  much  to  their  advantage  to  mix  more 
with  others.    This  view  is  generally  supported  by  Mr.  Glraham  Bell. 


21,539, 
Bell. 


21,539-40. 
Bell. 
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on  visits 
(Edinburgh, 
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Also  15,262, 

Large. 

9,611, 

Hutb. 


Gymnasia. 

571.  G-ymnasia  are  generally  being  introduced  into  the  schools.  At  Manchester 
there  is  a  large  room  well  fitted  up  with  every  appliance,  which  is  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  pupils.  Grymnastics  and  free  exercises,  and  out-door  games,  are  carried  on  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  the  American  schools.  Six  years  ago  at  Washington  a  very 
well-equipped  gymnasium  was  opened,  in  which  physical  training  is  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  a  well  educated  and  competent  drill-master  and  instructor. 

"  Since  that  time  quite  a  number  of  State  institutions  have  followed  the  example  set  at  Washington,  and 
have  erected  and  equipped  gymnasiums  more  or  less  perfect  in  their  appliances  for  physical  training.  It  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  that  is  extremely  desirable,  and  those  appliances  for  physical  training  will  soon 
be  introduced  in  these  institutions  generally ;  physical  training  by  such  means  is  of  even  greater  importance 
to  the  deaf,  if  that  were  possible,  than  to  those  who  are  not  deaf." 


13,389, 
G-aliaudet. 


Statistics. 

572.  Most  of  the  Institutions  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  elsewhere 
keep  registers  of  their  pupils,  in  which  endeavours  are  made  to  collate  the  statistical 
information  (supplied  on  the  authority  of  the  medical  men,  parents  or  guardians,  who 
filled  up  the  application  forms),  such  as  the  age  at  which  deafness  occurred,  the 
existence  or  otherwise  of  deaf  relatives,  the  amount  of  hearing,  if  any,  possessed  by 
the  child,  and  other  points  regarding  its  physical  condition,  &c.  There  is,  however,  a 
wide  divergence  in  the  difiierent  forms,  and  the  results  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  little 
use  for  the  purposes  of  general  comparison.  We  have  referred  in  paragraph  312  to 
the  answers  (based  on  these  registers)  to  our  own  inquiries  among  the  Institutions  for 
the  deaf,  regarding  the  number  of  pupils  that  were  known  to  be  the  ofispring  of 
consanguineous  marriages  or  of  deaf  and  dumb  parents. 

573.  In  some  Institutions  the  statistical  information  is  more  complete.    At  Margate  See  Reports 
we  were  informed  by  the  head  master,  Dr.  Elliott,  that  there  were  in  the  school  at  the  of  Visits 
time  of  our  visit  (February  1889)  children  of  six  families,  in  all  of  which  both  parents  (Margate), 
were  deaf  and  dumb.    The  total  number  of  the  children  of  these  parents  was  27,  out 
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of  which  no  less  than  17  were  deaf  and  dumb.  The  number  of  children  deaf  from 
birth  was  71*3  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  in  the  school,  and  of  those  with  acqaired 
deafness  28*7  per  cent.,  the  vast  majority  of  these  having  become  deaf  before  four 
years  of  age.  A  careful  examination  had  also  been  made  of  the  hearing  powers  of  the 
children  in  the  same  Institution,  with  the  result  that  30'5  per  cent,  were  found  to  be 
absolutely  deaf,  while  those  with  more  or  less  hearing  formed  69*5  per  cent,  of  the 
aggregate.  Taken  collectively,  the  children  in  the  school  were  the  offspring  of  274 
families,  67  of  which  families  comprised  more  than  one  deaf  and  dumb  child ;  the 
total  number  of  children  in  these  67  families  was  416,  but  no  fewer  than  191  of  these 
children  were  deaf  and  dumb. 

574.  At  a  recent  conference  of  principals  of  American  Institutions  a  uniform  table 
for  the  collection  of  statistics  was  resolved  upon. 

575.  We  recommend  that  careful  statistics  be  kept  in  all  schools  and  institutions  for 
the  deaf,  and  by  all  school  boards  where  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  is  undertaken,  and 
that  copies  of  these  should  be  transmitted  annually  to  the  Education  Department. 
The  statistics  should  be  in  strict  accordance  with  a  prescribed  form  which  shall  have 
been  approved  by  Grovernment,  and  they  should  include  the  following  points : 

Date  and  degree  of  deafness  of  pupil. 

Cause  of  deafness  (to  be  certified  by  a  medical  man,  at  the  expense,  where 

necessary,  of  the  local  authority). 
Congenital  or  accidental. 

Deaf  parents  (one  or  both)  and  grand  parents. 

If  any  collateral  relations  are  deaf. 

Relationship  (if  any)  between  parents  or  grand  parents. 

Condition  of  eyesight,  if  defective  (to  be  certified  by  an  oculist). 
Number  at  school. 
Number  left  school. 

Number  uneducated  in  district,  with  ages. 

576.  Mr.  Grraham  Bell,  who  has  devoted  so  much  attention  to  the  question,  has  laid 
certain  suggestions  for  the  better  enumeration  of  the  defective  classes  before  the 
chairman  of  the  Census  Committee  of  the  United  States.  He  thinks  the  form  of 
inquiry  should  in  the  first  instance  be  in  the  nature  of  a  "primary  schedule" 
applicable  to  all  the  defective  cla-sses,  which  should  be  grouped  together  under  the 
head  of  "  physical  and  mental  condition,"  instead  of,  as  formerly,  under  "  health." 

Physical  and  Mental  Condition. 


See  Appen- 
dix 21. 


Is  the  person  (on  the  day  of  the  enu- 
merator's visit)  sick  or  temporarily 
disabled,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  attend 
to  ordinary  business  or  duties  ? 

If  so,  what  is  the  sickness  or  disability  ? 

Condition  of 

The  Senses. 

Speech 
(of  persons 

five  or 
more  years 
of  age). 

The  Mind. 

The  Body. 

Sight. 

Hearing. 

Mental 
Develop- 
ment. 

Mental 
health. 

Bodily 
Condition. 

Bodily 
Health. 

The  "  supplementary  schedule,"  he  proposes,  should  be  prepared  with  the  assistance 
of  specialists,  and  should  be  directed  towards  ascertaining  the  causes  of  the  defects  and 
"  their  inheritance  by  offspring."  In  the  case  of  the  deaf,  the  age  at  which  deafness 
occurred,  and  the  amount  of  deafness  are  two  important  points  to  be  inquired  into. 

577.  We  think  that  the  inquiries  among  the  deaf  for  the  purposes  of  the  Census 
should  be  conducted  on  a  wider  basis  than  heretofore,  with  regard  to  points  selected, 
and  settled  beforehand,  which  we  have  already  indicated  in  our  report,  they  should 
be  carefully  verified  by  a  reference  to  the  local  sanitary  authority,  and  should  be 
uniform  for  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.. 

Medical  Inspection. 

578.  There  appears  to  us  to  be  an  absence  of  medical  inspection  in  school  board 
classes  for  the  deaf,  both  on  entry  and  at  periodical  intervals. 
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579.  The  value  of  good  eyesight  to  tlie  deaf  ■  is  most  important,  and  it  appears  to 
us  that  sufficient  care  is  not  taken  to  test  eyesiight  and  to  endeavour  by  the  aid  of 
spectacles  and  other  means  to  correct  or  remove  imperfections.  We  recommend  that 
the  regular  inspection  of  schools  and  institutions  by  qualified  oculists  should  be 
insisted  on,  both  on  admission  and  at  periodical  intervals,  and  those  children  with 
defective  sight  likely  to  be  benefited  by  the  use  of  spectacles  should  be  supplied  with 
the  same.  As  defects  in  the  throat  and  palate  are  also  frequent  among  the  deaf, 
careful  medical  examination  of  these  organs  should  also  be  required. 

580.  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  hearing  powers  of  semi-deaf  children  should  bfi 
tried,  and  remedial  measures  taken  whenever  possible  under  the  advice  of  qualified 
aurists. 

Association  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  with  Blind, 

581.  In  a  few  instances  both  at  home  and  abroad  we  have  found  the  deaf  and  dumb 

and  the  blind  brought  up  together,  for  instance,  at  Belfast,  Zurich,  and  other  places.  /S'ee  Eeports 
But  in  these  cases  the  education  of  the  blind  is  apt  to  be  neglected.    In  some  blind 
institutions  they  employ  some  deaf  and  dumb  together  with  the  blind,  in  order  to  do 
the  portion  of  the  work  in  making  brushes,  &c.,  which  requires  eyesight.  ' 

582.  Inasmuch  as  the  requirements  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  of  the  blind  are  so  6670, 
entirely  separate  and  distinct,  we  consider  it  most  undesirable  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  Stainer, 
and  the  blind  should  be  brought  together,  whether  for  general  education  or  for 
industrial  training. 


Blind  Deaf-mutes. 

583.  It  is  found  that  they  are  capable  of  some  education,  though  it  requires  great 
patience  and  perseverance  to  teach  them.  They  are  taught  by  touch  to  acquire  a 
finger  language,  and  a  boy  we  saw  at.  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution  at  Manchester 
could  pick  out  a  few  words  in  moveable  type. 

584.  There  is  a  remarkable  case  of  a  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  man  in  the  blind  school 
at  Kiel  who  earns  enough  for  his  support  by  matmaking.  The  case  of  the  late  Laura 
Bridgman,  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  is  well  known,  She  was  taught  by  the  late  Dr.  Howe 
in  the  blind  institution  at  Boston,  U.S.A. 

585.  We  consider  that  persons  who  are  both  deaf  and  blind  should  be  taught  in  a 
school  for  the  blind,  rather  than  in  one  for  the  deaf. 

586.  Dr.  Buxton  describes  a  most  extraordinary  case  of  this  kind  in  Brussels,  where  9259, 
communication  was  made  by  one  of  the  sisters  taking  hold  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  Buxton, 
blind  person's  hands  and  moving  them  about,  they  having  a   language    of  signs 
mutually  understood.    That  same  person  had  not  been  born  deaf  or  blind;  she  could 

speak,  and  delivered  an  oral  address  of  congratulation  to  Monsignore  de  Haerne  on  the 
occasion.  The  case  of  Miss  Poole  making  her  will  is  quite  unique,  and  is  thus  described 
by  the  witness  : — 

"  First  of  all  I  saw  her  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  she  was  a  person  competent  to  understand  the 
value  of  money,  the  nature  of  business,  and  to  exercise  her  own  will  with  regard  to  her  affairs.  I  did  see 
her,  and  with  me  was  united  in  the  same  affidavit  a  clergyman,  whose  mother,  along  with  this  lady,  had  been 
a  private  pupil  at  Mr.  Braid  wood's  at  Hackney,  where  Dr.  Watson  was  assistant  before  the  London  Asylum 
was  ever  started.  This  lady  had  moved  in  the  respectable  classes  of  her  own  neighbourhood  all  her  life, 
until  at  the  age  of  60  she  became  bliud.  Her  over-careful  friends  withheld  from  Iier  7,000/.  which  a  relative 
had  left  her,  representing  that  her  condition  was  such  Dhat  she  did  not  know  how  to  manage  it.  So  we  saw 
her,  and  reduced  the  whole  of  our  inquiries  and  the  answers  thereto  to  an  affidavit  drawn  up  by  a  London 
lawyer,  who  was  present,  and  this  was  sent  up  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  through  it  the  whole  of  her 
prc^erty  was  placed  under  her  sole  control.  Subsequently  I  was  informed  in  a  letter  from  the  solicitor  in 
Gray's  inn,  that  it  was  very  desirable  that  she  should  make  her  will,  that  he  would  take  instructions  for  the 
purpose,  and  I  was  to  go  down  to  explain  its  provisions  to  her  and  to  witness  it.  I  will  describe  the  scene. 
She  sat  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and  at  the  other  end  were  the  chief  official  persons  of  the  place,  Ludlow  in 
Shropshire,  the  mayor,  the  rector,  the  principal  medical  men,  and  other  principal  persons,  not  as  experts,  but 
in  order  to  see  that  the  whole  thing  was  done  above  board.  When  she  was  told  I  was  there,  she  rose  to 
receive  me,  and  a  seat  was  provided  for  me  on  her  left  hand.  The  lady  on  her  right  was  a  sister  of  the 
clergyman,  who  joined  me  in  the  affidavit,  who,  therefore,  had  known  this  lady  from  her  childhood  as  being 
her  mother's  friend.  A  copy  of  tlie  will  lay  before  the  deaf  blind  lady  and  myself,  and  another  copy  was 
before  the  gentleman  sitting  in  the  seat  corresponding  with  your  lordship's.  I  began  spelling  on  her  hand 
with  perfect  silence  one  sentence.  She  turned  to  the  lady  on  her  right  and  spelt  on  both  her  hands  the  sentence 
that  1  had  just  repeatc^  to  her.  That  lady,  having  nothing  before  her,  repeated  uloud  wliat  p^resumably  I 
had  said  to  the  blind  lafly,  and  what  certainly  the  blind  lady  had  said  to  her  ;  and  tlie  official  gentleman  at  the 
other  end  saw  that  they  were  actually  the  very  words  in  the  will  before  them.    So  it  went  on.    She  stopped 
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me  in  one  place  and  said,  'Not  a  thousand,  a  hundred,'  showing  that  she  knew  the  value  of  numerals;  and  she 
willed  away  the  whole  of  her  property  with  perfect  accuracy.  She  left  a  portion  of  it,  and  a  very  substantial 
portion  of  it,  to  the  very  persons  who  had  desired  to  keep  it  from  her,  and  they  were  her  blood  relations. 
She  left  100/.  to  the  institution  whose  head-master  helped  her  to  make  such  a  will.  That  was  the  last  time 
that  I  saw  her.  The  will  was  contested  by  the  relations.  When  it  came  to  be  tested  fehey  said  nobody  in  such 
a  condition  as  that  could  make  a  will.  We  fought  the  battle  in  the  Probate  Court  at  Westminster  and  won. 
The  will  was  proved  May  3,  1861." 

Organisation  of  Institutions. 

587.  Should  the  control  of  the  education  be  separated  from  that  of  housekeeping? 

588.  The  institutions  which  we  visited  were  generally  well  conducted,  'and  in  most 
instances  they  were  administered  by  a  committee  and  secretary,  the  head  of  the 
institution  looking  after  the  teaching  and  domestic  arrangements. 

589.  At  Donaldson's  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  which  includes  at  present  a  large  school 
for  hearing  children  as  well  as  a  smaller  school  for  deaf  children,  we  found  that  the 
house  governor,  who  superintended  the  religious  and  other  instruction  of  the  hearing 
pupils,  did  not  reside  on  the  premises,  which  threw  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  on  the 
head  master  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  school,  who  had  to  undertake  the  night  duties  of 

15,331,     the  house  governor  in  addition  to  his  own  special  functions.    In  some  cases  we  have 
Large.      found  the  head  master  residing  at  a  distance  from  the  school,  and  the  domestic 
arrangements  vested  in  resident  persons. 

590.  We  think  that  the  principal  or  head  master  should  reside  in  the  school, 

591.  The  system  in  the  United  States  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  G-allaudet: — 

"  It  is  laid  down  as  a  principle  that  the  best  thing  to  be  got  in  the  interior  organisation  of  such  institutions 
is  a  man  who  is  an  experienced  teacher,  and  who  is  capable  of  assuming  the  executive  control  of  the  entire 
13,127,  institution.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  briefly  stated  thus  :  that  though  the  domestic  department  may  be 
Gallaudef,  thought,  on  casual  reflection,  to  be  separate  from  the  education  department,  yet  the  same  individuals,  the  pupils, 
are  under  these  two  kinds  of  management,  and  very  often  there  is  friction  if  two  heads  are  governing ;  and 
there  are  only  a  few  institutions  in  our  country  where  this  arrangement  exists.  I  should  like  to  add,  on  this 
matter  of  the  interior  organisation  of  our  schools,  that,  as  a  rule,  the  principal  or  superintendent  who  has 
charge  of  tlie  institution  is  not  required  to  teach ;  he  is.  understood,  with  very  few  exceptions,  to  have  been 
an  experienced  instructor,  but  is  not  required  to  devote  hours  each  day  to  the  teaching  of  a  class ;  ttiat  is  felt 
in  the  organisation  of  our  institutions  to  be  of  very  great  importance,  for  the  reason  that  it  gives  the  head 
of  the  institution  time  to  be  present  more  or  less  in  all  the  classes,  and  to  superintend  the  work  of  those  doing 
the  actual  work  of  teaching.  In  the  case  of  two  or  three  State  institutions  there  have  been  men  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  them  v/ho  have  been  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  method  of  teaching  the  deaf,  and  they  have 
gone  on  with  a  principal  teacher  under  them,  that  principal  teacher  conducting  the  operations  of  the  school. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  thought  to  be  a  very  unfortunate  one.  It  places  a  man  at  the  head  of  the  institution 
who  cannot  in  any  way  direct  the  work  for  the  carrying  out  of  which  the  institution  has  been  established  ;  but 
that  has  been  the  result  of  political  interference.  We  have  also  in  the  interior  organisation  of  our  institutions 
one  arrangement  that  I  conceive  to  be  of  very  great  importance,  viz.,  that  the  classes  are  taught  in  separate 
rooms.  I  have  found  in  my  visits  to  schools  in  England  that  a  number  of  them  have  several  classes  in  a 
large  school-room,  the  classes  being  in  various  parts  of  the  room.  We  think  that  an  unfortunate  arrangement, 
aod  great  pains  are  taken  in  our  institutions  to  avoid  it.  I  do  not  know  one  where  that  arrangement  exists. 
It  is  thought  that  separate  class  rooms  should  be  made  use  of  for  separate  classes,  so  that  the  teacher  of  one 
class  should  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  operations  of  other  classes." 

Religious  Instruction. 

592.  In  the  institutions  we  have  visited,  simple  religious  instruction  founded  on  the 
Bible  and  the  Creeds  is  given. 

593.  In  the  Jewish  school  of  Mr,  Schontheil,  we  found  that  the  pupils  were  taught 
Hebrew,  and  read  it ;  there  is  a  small  synagogue  in  the  school. 

594.  Dr.  Gallaudet  states  the  practice  in  America  with  regard  to  religious 
instruction  : — 

"  There  are  a  few  institutions  (I  think  limited  to  the  State  of  New  York)  which  are  of  a  denominational 
character,  which  receive  aid  from  the  State.  That  is  not  the  usual  rule  in  the  United  States.  The  general 
rule  is  that  religious  instruction  of  a  very  simple  and  undenominational  character  shall  be  given,  the  pupils 
being  taught  the  general  principles  of  rehgion,  and  religious  services — prayers  and  other  services — being 
conducted  by  instructors  who  may  be  members  of  different  denominations.  So  that  it  is  the  policy  of  American 
institutions  to  give  religious  instruction,  but  to  give  it  in  a  careful,  guarded,  undenominational  manner,  allowing, 
of  course,  free  access  to  the  institution  to  religious  teachers  who  may  be  desired  by  the  parents  of  the  pupils  to 
be  present  and  give  itistruction  from  time  to  time  to  the  pupils," 

595.  There  is  no  difl&culty  in  giving  instruction  in  the  elements  of  religion  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  as  soon  as  the  pupils  have  mastered  the  construction  of  a  single  sentence  ; 
m  the  second  or  third  year  the  pupils  under  any  system  can  profit  by  simple  rehgious 
instruction     In  Germany  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  taught  to  the  pupils  after  two  years 


See  Keporta 
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at  school ;  Tve  hardly  found  the  same  proficiency  in  oral  schools  m  England  till  the 
third  year,  or  a  little  later. 

596.  In  Groningen,  where  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews  are  mixed  together,  the  7321. 

pupils  assemble  at  certain  times  to  receive  religious  instruction  from  their  various  Van  Praagh. 

pastors  ;  and  likewise  in  Cologne,  Briihl,  and.  other  parts  of  Germany,  separate  classes  See  Reports 

for  religious  instruction  are  held,  conducted,  respectively,  by  a  Protestant,  a  Roman  of  visits. 
Catholic,  and  a  Jewish  minister  of  religion. 


Kead  Masters. 

597.  In  this  country  and  in  Switzerland,  Italy  and  Germany,  the  headmasters  are 
appointed  on  their  own  merits,  but  in  France,  as  in  America,  they  are  not  unfrequently 
political  appointments,  the  rewards  of  some  political  services  ;  as  Dr.  Gallaudet  says, 

"  The  principals  of  these  institutions  are  liable  to  being  changed  for  political  reasons ;  and  it  has  happened 
that  when  the  existing  law  of  the  State  was  such  that  the  removal  could  not  be  made  of  the  principal  of  the 
institution,  the  entire  existing  law  has  been  repealed,  and  a  new  law  has  been  enacted,  to  enable  him  to  be 
removed.  To  such  a  pass  are  we  come,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  I  do  not  speak  of  it  with  anything  but  mortification. 
It  is  a  most  pernicious  system,  and  the  results  have  been  painful.  I  have  seen  men  put  into  the  office  of 
teacher  who  had  absolutely  no  knowledge  whatever  of  teaching.  The  only  qualification  of  one  man  put  at 
the  head  of  a  large  institution  was  that  he  was  a  very  good  dentist." 
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Missions  and  Aid  Societies  for  Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

598.  Deaf  and  dumb  institutions  do  not  generally  exercise  much  supervision  over  the 
pupils  after  they  leave.  There  is  some  supervision  at  Edgbaston,  and  the  apprentices 
from  the  Old  Kent  Road  are  looked  after  by  a  visitor. 

599.  At  the  porcelain  works  at  Worcester  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  who  had  been 
brought  up  at  Edgbaston  on  the  sign  and  manual  system,  said  that  since  leaving  school 
he  had  never  been  instructed  by  any  one,  nor  had  any  religious  service  been  brought 
within  his  reach.  He  Was  an  accomplished  painter  on  china,  and  though  not  highly 
educated  in  the  knowledge  of  language,  was  able  to  read  the  Bible. 

600.  Mission  work  amongst  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  most  necessary.     There  are 
missions  in  the  following  districts  : — 

England  : — London  (diocesan),  Winchester  (diocesan),  Leicester,  London  (Hackney), 
Oldham,  Bradford,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Derby,  Nottingham,  Sheffield, 
Stockton-on-Tees,  Reading,  Stoke-on-Trent,  Hull,  Wolverhampton,  Birmingham. 

Scotland  : — Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Ayrshire,  Greenock. 

Ireland  : — Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Cork. 

Wales :— Cardiff. 

601.  The  Royal  Association  in  aid  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  last  year  provided  with 
work  and  apprenticed  89,  and  visited  in  their  homes  3,686.  Services  are  held  in  eight 
parts  of  London  every  Sunday  on  the  sign  and  manual  system. 

The  mission  for  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  founded  in  1879,  extends  to  about 
318  persons.  Religious  services  are  regularly  held  in  the  chief  centres  of  population, 
e.g.,  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  Guildford,  and  Aldershot,  on  Sundays  and  week  days. 
The  Secretary  and  Hon.  Chaplain  is  the  Rev.  CM.  Owen.  The  missionary  under 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  (the  Rev.  R.  A.  Pearce,  wlio  is  the  only  ordained  deaf  and 
dumb  clergyman  in  the  Church  of  England)  devotes  the  whole,  of  his  time  to  the  work, 
visiting  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  their  homes,  or  at  places  of  business  and  workshops. 

602.  The  mission  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Glasgow  extends  to  about  390  persons, 
who  are  visited  in  their  own  houses,  and  religious  services  and  meetings  are  conducted 
in  various  centres. 

603.  The  mission  finds  situations  for  those  who  require  them  after  leaving  school. 

604.  At  Liverpool  and  Manchester  there  is  a  society  for  the  adult  deaf  and  dumb,  See  Eeportd 
which  provides  religious  services  in  the  large  towns  adjoining  those  two  centres,  and  of  visits, 
gives  lectures  on  Saturday  evenings. 

605.  At  Aberdeen  there  is  an  adalt  deaf-mute  improvement  association,  its  objects 
are  to  assist  and  relieve  the  distressed,  visit  the  sick,  and  procure  employment  for 
those  out  of  work.  A  hall,  library,  and  reading-room  are  provided.  Those  frequenting 
them  have  becoij^e  more  frugal  in  their  habits,  and  a  great  change  for  the  better  has 
come  over  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Aberdeen,  mainly  attributable  to  this  association. 
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606.  In  Bradford  a  missionary  conducts  a  sign  and  manual  service  in  that  town  and 
surrounding  district,  also  at  Leeds,  and  has  219  adults  under  his  supervision. 

607.  In  Huddersfield,  in  rooms  that  the  association  have,  there  are  games  for  the 
pupils'  amusement.  There  is  also  a  small  library  of  books  for  the  adults  to  recreate 
themselves  with  ;  they  also  meet  for  general  social  intercourse,  and  it  is  found  that  the 
more  educated  they  are,  the  more  they  prefer  rational  amusements. 

608.  There  are  25  missions  and  associations  for  the  adult  deaf  in  all  in  the  United 
Kingdom  respecting  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  gain  particulars.  The  estimated 
number  of  the  deaf  within  the  area  of  these  societies  is  12,821,  and  4,096  are  visited 
by  their  of&cers.  The  number  of  visits  made  in  1887  was  13,355,  and  the  total  income 
was  9,228Z. 

609.  These  societies  undoubtedly  do  much  useful  and  benevolent  work  in  imparting 
religious  and  secular  instruction,  visiting,  assisting  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  obtaining 
work,  and  in  giving  relief,  but  it  is  our  opinion  that  in  all  their  meetings  the  sexes 
should  be  separated,  on  account  of  the  inadvisability  of  giving  opportunities  for 
intermarriage  among  the  deaf. 

610.  So  long  as  there  are  adult  deaf  and  dumb  who  have  been  educated  on  the  silent 
system,  it  will  be  necessary  that  these  societies  should  hold  meetings  where  services, 
lectures,  &c.  are  given  to  such  adults  in  their  own  language. 

611.  We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  orally  taught  deaf  should  not  be 
encouraged  to  attend  such  meetings,  but  that  the  clergymen  of  their  parishes  or  pastors 
of  their  flocks  should  specially  look  after  them  ;  that  they  should  attend  the  services 
and  lectures  of  their  hearing  friends,  any  one  of  whom  could  interpret  to  them  by 
silent  word  of  mouth ;  and  that  special  services  and  meetings  for  the  deaf  so  taught 
are  both  unnecessary  and  undesirable,  the  object  of  the  best  education  for  the  deaf 
being  to  merge  them  in  the  hearing  and  speaking  world,  and  not  to  encourage  them  to 
form  a  class  apart,  to  intermarry,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  to  lose  their  self-reliance. 


See  Appen- 
dix 25. 


Literature  and  Press. 

13,271.  612.  Periodicals  and  newspapers  are  published  on  the  Continent,  in  England,  and 
trallaudet.  America  in  the  interest  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  for  their  instruction  and  general  enter- 
tainment. We  do  not  wish  to  make  any  comments  upon  the  latter,  except  that  in  so 
far  as  they  keep  up  the  isolated  position  of  the  deaf  we  should  not  wish  to  encourage 
them ;  but  so  long  as  the  deaf  are  congregated  in  institutions  they  doubtless  will 
continue  to  be  supported. 

• 

Letter  from       613.  The  following  are  published  in  the  interests  of  the  deaf  in  England  and  on  the 
M.A.Belan.  Continenc 
■^er  to  the  ^  „ 

■iommission.  Urgan.         _  ^      ,  „  .  \ 

(Ed.  by  J.  Yatter,  Frankfort-on-Mam.) 
"  Blatter  fiir  Taubstummen-bildung." 

(Ed.  by  E.  Walther,  Berlin.) 
"  Taubstummen-Courier." 

(Vienna.) 

"  Revue  Internationale  del'enseignement  des  Sourds-muets." 

(G-.  Carre,  58,  Rue  St.  Andre  des  Arts,  Paris.) 
"  Revue  Bibliographique  Internationale  de  I'education  des  Sourds-muets." 

(Paris.)    {Discontinued ;  incorporated  with  "  Bevue  Frangaise.") 
"  Revue  Frangaise  de  I'education  des  Sourds-muets." 

(Ed.  by  A.  Belanger,  16,  Rue  des  Fosses,  St.  Jacques,  Paris.) 
"  L'Abbe  de  I'Epee." 

(Bourges.) 

"  Le  Conseiller  Messager  des  Sourds-muets  et  des  Sourds-parlants." 

(Currifere.  par  St.  Laurent  du  Pont,  Isere.) 
"  L'echo  de  la  Societe  d'appui  fraternel." 
"  Tidskrift  for  Dofstumskolar." 

(Skara,  Sweden).  Bi-monthly. 
American  Annals  of  the  Deaf." 

(Ed.  by  E.  A.  Fay,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.  of  America.) 
"  Quarterly  Review  of  Deaf-mute  Education." 

(W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.),  13,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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The  index  to  tlie  American  Annals,  extending  over  31  years,  has  been  prepared 
at  considerable  expense  and  with  great  care.  Dr.  Gallaudet  thus  describes  its  origin 
and  means  of  support. 

"It  does  not  merely  depend  upon  the  subscriptions  of  those  who  wish  to  read  it,  but  for  a  long  time  13,271, 
this  method  has  been  pursued  and  found  successful.  The  institutions  were  asked  by  the  standing  executive  Gallaudet. 
committee  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  respective  pupils  to  the  support  of  tliis 
23eriodical,  and  an  assessment  has  been  made  by  the  committee,  of  certain  sums  upon  the  different  institutions 
which  in  general  has  been  accepted ;  of  course,  their  assessments  were  voluntary,  but  they  were  so  generally 
accepted  that  it  has  been  possible  to  publish  the  'Annals'  on  a  liberal  scale,  to  pay  an  editor  to  talfo 
charge  of  it,  and  to  pay  for  articles  contributed,  which  has  stimulated  teachers  and  others  to  write  for  the 
'Annals'  in  a  way  which  has  made  the  periodical  of  increasing  value.  The  assessments  have  been  paid 
out  of  the  several  funds  of  the  various  schools  of  the  country  by  vote  of  their  respective  boards  of  direction, 
and  the  money  disbursed  under  direction  of  standing  committees  and  accounted  for  to  the  convention  as  they 
have  met  from  time  to  time." 

614.  Dr.  Gallaudet  has  been  able,  by  the  assistance  and  courtesy  of  the  JSTew 
York  Inslitution  for  the  Deaf,  and  by  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  Isaac  Lewis  Peefc  (who 
is  at  the  head  of  it,  and  who  succeeded  his  father,  who  was  for  many  years  at  the 
head  of  the  institution),  to  present  in  the  name  of  the  New  York  Institution,  and 
of  the  Institution  of  Washington,  to  the  Commission  a  complete  set  of  the  "  Annals," 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  as  a  matter  of  reference. 

615.  These  "Annals"  relate  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  not  only  in  America,  but 
all  over  the  world,  and  are  a  mine  of  information  on  the  subject  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

616.  They  consist  of  31  volumes,  and  were  accepted  by  the  Commission  from  these 
two  institutions  in  America  with  very  great  pleasure.  They  have  served  as  a  library 
for  the  Commission  to  consult  for  themselves,  and  have  been  of  great  use. 


Conferences. 


617.  Besides  the  international  congresses  held  to  consider  the  education  of  the  deaf 
in  various  parts  of  the  Continent,  conferences  have  been  held  of  head  masters  in 
London  in  1877,  1881,  and  1885,  of  governing  bodies  in  London  in  1881,  of  principals 
at  Doncaster  in  1882,  and  on  State  aid  at  Manchester  in  1885.  In  addition  to  these 
there  was  a  conference  on  oral  instruction  at  the  International  Health  Exhibition  in 
1884.  Conventions  are  also  held  in  the  United  States,  France,  Germany,  and  Sweden. 
Ail  these  meetings  have  increased  the  general  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  pure 
oral  system,  and  have  led  to  useful  interchange  of  opinion  between  the  teachers  and 
managers  of  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  and  others  interested  in  the  education  of  the 
deaf. 

618.  Mr.  G.  Bell  adds  :— 

"  In  regard  to  suggestions  for  improving  our  methods  of  instruction,  I  think  that  the  British  Government 
should  assist  the  bringing  together  of  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  methods  of  instruction.  T 
cannot  over  estimate  the  benefit  to  America  Avhich  has  resulted  from  the  periodical  conventions  of  teachers 
which  are  held,  where  the  most  free  discussions  take  place,  teachers  of  the  most  ojjposite  methods  urge 
their  views,  and  nothing  but  good  comes  from  these  teachers'  conventions." 

619.  In  America  the  conferences  take  place  every  four  years. 

"  They  have  two  bodies  of  instructors  of  the  deaf  meeting  in  America,  one  termed  the  conference  of 
principals,  which  meets  every  four  years,  and  the  other  the  convention  of  instructors,  including  principals, 
which  also  meets  every  four  years.  Thosn  meetings  alternate  with  each  other,  so  that  we  have  a  meeting 
every  two  years,  one  year  the  conference  of  pi'incipals  and  the  other  the  convention  of  instructors ;  and 
those  meetings  have  been  continued  since  1851,  with  an  interregnum  during  the  time  of  our  civil  war,  when, 
for  a  few  years,  they  were  suspended." 

Copies  of  the  proceedings  of  different  conventions  and  conferences  have  been  laid 
before  the  Commission  by  Dr.  Gallaudet,  in  which  there  is  a  large  amount  of  material 
of  great  value  bearing  upon  the  work  of  instructing  the  deaf  in  America.  He  speaks 
favourably  of  these  conferences,  and  of  the  importance  with  which  they  are  regarded 
in  their  work  in  America,. 

"  They  bring  teachers  together.  For  instance,  at  this  last  convention  in  California,  half  of  the  time  o  tne 
convention  was  taken  up  in  normal  sections ;  teachers  of  known  capacity  and  experience  were  selected  to 
take  charge  of  certain  subjects  of  instruction,  and  to  hold  meetings  of  such  teachers  as  were  interested  in 
those  particular  branches  of  instruction.  They  interchanged  methods  and  means  of  instructing  from  one 
teacher  to  another,  and  so  a  normal  school  was  carried  on  for  a  certain  period  that  was  productive  of  great 
benefit.  And  to  these  conventions  the  principals  of  the  institutions  are  generally  sent  by  the  governing  boards 
of  the  institution?  and  their  travelling  expenses  paid ;  and  in  some  instances  teachers  are  sent,  and  their 
travelling  expenses  p^id.    The  conventions  themselves  and  the  conferences  are  usually  held  in  some  iusti- 
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tution  during  the  vacation,  and  the  institution  which  invites  them  entertains  the  members  of  the  convention 
during  its  period.  For  example,  the  California  Institution,  by  a  vote  of  the  Legislature,  expended  about 
3,000  dollars  in  entertaining  this  convention  vfhich  was  held  last  J uly,  during  a  little  over  a  week." 

Summary  of  Uecommendations.^ 

620.  We  recommend  : — 
Para.  355.       1.  That  tlie  provisions  of  the  Education  Acts  be  extended  to  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  power  be  obtained  to  enforce  the  compulsory  attendance  of  children  at  a  day 
school  or  institution  up  to  the  age  of  16. 

2.  That  where  the  numbei-  under  any  school  authority  is  too  small  to  form  a  class, 
or  where  the  child  is  unable  to  attend  an  elementary  school,  the  school  authority 
should  have  the  power  and  be  required  either  to  send  a  child  to  an  institution,  or 
to  board  out  such  child  under  proper  inspection,  and  to  contribute  to  his  education 

Para.  352.  and  maintenance  such  annual  grants  as  would  be  equivalent  to  the  contribution  now 
allowed  to  be  paid  by  Boards  of  Guardians ;  and  if  there  should  be  neither  institu- 
tion nor  school  available  or  willing  to  receive  such  child,  the  school  authority  should 
have  the  power,  either  by  itself  or  in  combination  with  other  school  authorities,  to 
establish  a  school  or  institution  for  the  purpose,  and  to  educate  such  children  under 
proper  inspection. 

3.  That  independently  of  the  position  of  the  parent  a  capitation  grant  not  less  than 
Para.  534.    half  the  cost  of  the  education  of  such  child  with  a  maximum  grant  of  lOZ.,  should  be 

given  for  all  in  the  same  way  as  in  ordinary  elementary  schools,  and  that  the  fees 

payable  by  necessitous  parents  should  not  exceed  those  payable  in  the  case  of  ordinary. 

children,  but  that  in  all  cases  parents  should  contribute  according  to  their  ability. 
Para.  355.       4.  That  the  age  of  entry  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  seven  ;  that  pupils  should, 

as  a  rule,  be  admitted  only   once  a  year,  that  the  school  attendance  should  be 

compulsorily  enforced  for  at  least  eight  years,  without  any  existing  limit  of  distance 
Para.  347.    from  school,  and  that  power  should  be  given  to  the  local  authority  to  pay  the  rail  or 

tram  fare  of  children  when  necessary. 
Para.  575.       5,  That  on  admission  the  cause  of  deafness  should  be  stated  in  the  school  register  on 

the  certificate  of  a  medical  practitioner. 
Paras.  346,      6.  That  in  all  schools  and  institutions  the  general  health,  hearing,  and  sight  of  deaf 
579  and  580.  children  should  be  periodically  inspected  by  a  medical  practitioner,  and  that  those 

possessing  some  hearing  capacity  should  be  carefully  and  frequently  examined,  so  as 

to  test  and  improve  their  hearing,  pronunciation,  and  intonation,  by  mechanical  means 

such  as  ear  trumpets,  &c. 

7.  That  technical  instruction  in  industrial  handicrafts  should  be  under  the  Education 
Department  as  part  of  the  curriculum  in  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  after  the  age 

Para.  364.  of  12  or  13,  and  that  this  training  be  continued  to  16.  After  16  it  may  be  left  to 
institutions  to  apprentice  their  pupils  or  to  send  them  to  the  technical  or  industrial 
schools  provided  for  ordinary  children. 

8.  That  a  special  code  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  be  issued,  and  that  drawing,  wood- 
Para.  362.    carving,  or  modelling,  be  made  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  of  instruction  for  both 

sexes. 

9.  That  every  child  who  is  deaf  should  have  full  opportunity  of  being  educated  on 
the  pure  oral  system.  In  all  schools  which  receive  Grovernment  grants,  whether 
conducted  on  the  oral,  sign  and  manual,  or  combined  system,  all  children  should  be, 

Para.  489.  for  the  first  year  at  least,  instructed  on  the  oral  system,  and  after  the  first  year 
they  should  be  taught  to  speak  and  lip  read  on  the  pure  oral  system,  unless  they 
are  physically  or  mentally  disqualified ,  in  which  case,  with  the  consent  of  the  parents, 
they  should  be  either  removed  from  the  oral  department  of  the  school  or  taught 
elsewhere  on  the  sign  and  manual  system  in  schools  recognised  by  the  Education 
Department.  The  parent  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  have  the  liberty  of  selecting 
the  school  to  which  his  child  should  be  sent. 
Paras.  475,  10.  That  children  who  have  partial  hearing  or  remains  of  speech  should  in  all  cases 
476,  and  be  educated  on  the  pure  oral  system.  The  children  should  in  all  schools  be  classified 
according  to  their  ability. 

11.  [It  must  be  understood  that  our  suggestions  are  not  intended  to  be  applicable 
to  all  children  now  under  instruction,  and  that  the  recommendations  indicated  will, 
by  their  very  nature,  have  to  be  carried  out  according  as  circumstances  permit.] 
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12.  That  there  should  be  teachers  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  8  or  10  pupils  in  492. 
pure  oral  schools,  and  of  one  to  14  or  15  in  sign  and  manual  schools. 

13.  That  in  institutions  the  principal  or  head  master  should  reside  in  the  school.  ^^^a.  590. 

14.  That  the  inspectors  should  be  selected  by  the  Education  Department  as  far  as 
possible  from  those  who  have  had  previous  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  inspection    Para.  545. 
in  ordinary  elementary  schools,  and  who  in  addition  shall  have  become  fully  qualified 

by  the  knowledge  of  the  systems  of  instruction  practised  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
They  should  also  certify  that  the  teachers  are  properly  qualified. 

15.  That  they  should  see  that  the  schools  are  properly  furnished  with  all  the  Para.  546. 
appliances  necessary,  and  the  internal  arrangements  requisite  for  the  proper  teaching 

of  the  pupils  under  the  pure  oral  system  where  it  is  adopted. 

16.  That  they  should  report  on  the  knowledge  of  written  language,   speech,  and    Para.  547 
the  general  efiiciency  of  the  schools,  under  whatever  system. 

17.  That  the  individual  examination  by  the  inspector  should  be  a  means  for  merely 

testing  the  general  progress  of  the  scholars,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  paying  indi-    Para,  547. 
vidual  grants,  and  that  the  grants  should  be  proportionate  to  the  higher  cost  of 
educating  the  deaf  on  any  system. 

18.  That  the  difierent  methods  or  systems  of  teaching  should  be  left  free  from  the 
control  of  the  inspector  so  long  as  the  result  in  written  or  spoken  language  is   Para.  548 
satisfactory. 

19.  We  think  that  the  present  training  colleges  for  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  do  not 

now  fulfil  all  the  conditions  which  ought  to  be  required  by  the  Bducatiou  Department,   Para.  543. 
nor  can  they  be  expected  to  arrive  at  that  standard  without  Government  assistance, 
examination,  and  inspection,  all  of  which  are  enjoyed  by  ordinary  trainiug  colleges, 
and  with  compulsory  enforcement  of  two  years  training  for  the  students. 
We  recommend — 

20.  That  if  the  Education  Department  should  approve  of  them  or  of  any  other 
well  qualified  institution,  they  should  be  recognised  as  training  colleges  for  teachers 
of  the  deaf,  and  should  receive  a  grant  at  least  equal  to  that  given  to  ordinary 
training  colleges,  and  that  the  examination  of  the  students  in  training  colleges  for   Para,  543. 
teachers  of  the  deaf  should  be  carried  out  by  the  inspectors  specially  selected  by 

the  Education  Department  for  the  inspection  of  schools  for  the  deaf,  supplemented 
by  an  examination  in  the  physiology  of  the  various  organs  of  speech,  conducted  by 
a  duly  qualified  medical  examiner. 

21.  That,  except  in  schools  where  the  sign  and  manual  system  is  exclusively  used,    Para.  523. 
all  teachers  should  be  in  possession  of  all  their  faculties  and  have  had  previous  expe- 
rience in  teaching  hearing  children. 

22.  That  trained  teachers  of  the  deaf  should,  as  in  Grermany,  receive  salaries  such 
as  would  induce  teachers  of  special  attainments  to  enter  the  profession,  and  on  a 
higher  scale  than  those  enjoyed  by  trained  teachers  of  ordinary  children. 

23.  That  after  sufficient  time  shall  have  elapsed  to  give  full  efi'ect  to  the  recom- 
mendations above  given,  the  Education  Department  should  enforce  such  regulations 
with  regard  to  certificated  teachers  for  the  deaf  as  may  be  in  force  in  ordinary  public 
elementary  schools,  and  that  the  certificates  of  any  self-constituted  bodies  shall  not   Para.  515. 
then  be  recognised. 

24.  That  there  should  be  one  uniform  schedule  of  inquiry  of  the  deaf  for  the  census 
returns  of  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.    The  inquiries  should  be  made  on  a 

wider  basis  than  heretofore  with  reference  to  points  selected  and  settled  beforehand,   Fara.  577. 

which  we  have  already  indicated  in  our  report.    They  should  be  carefully  verified  by 

a  reference  to  the  local  sanitary  authority,  and  should  be  made  uniform  for  all  parts 

of  the  United  Kingdom.    There  should  be  one  Government  form  of  statistics  to  be 

kept  in  every  school  or  institution  for  the  deaf,  which  should  be  shown  to  the  inspector, 

and  a  copy  of  which  should  be  annually  sent  to  the  Education  Department. 

25.  That  the  class  should  be  spoken  of  as  the  deaf :  the  terms  "  deaf-mute "  and   Para.  318. 
"  deaf  and  dumb "  should  be  strictly  applied  to  such  only  as  are  totally  deaf  and 
completely  dumb. 

26.  That  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  kept  as  far  as  possible  from  being  a  class 

apart.  We  think  that  the  mixture  of  the  sexes  in  school  and  especially  in  after  life  is,  Pai&.  566. 
in  all  cases,  unadvisable.  We  also  think  that  the  intermarriage  of  the  congenital  deaf  Para.  307. 
should  be  strongly  discouraged,  as  well  as  the  intermarriage  of  blood  relations,  Para.  314. 
especially  where  any  hereditary  tendency  to  deaf-mutism  prevails  in  the  family. 

27.  That  the  children  who  are  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  should  be  taught  in  a  I'ara.  585. 
school  for  the  blind  rather  than  in  one  for  the  deaf. 
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IDIOTS  AND  IMBECILES. 

621.  We  nowapproacli  a  class  "whicli  comes  under  our  terms  of  reference  as  requiring 
from  special  circumstances  exceptional  methods  of  education,  and  which  are  practically- 
excluded  from  iho  operation  of  the  Education  Acts — as  much  and  perhaps  even  more 
than  the  classes  we  have  previously  been  considering. 

622.  Our  inquiries  regarding  the  imbeciles  and  idiots  have  been  directed  towards 
ascertaining  how  many  of  them  are  capable  of  education  and  are  able  to  benefit  by 
training,  and  if  so,  whether  it  can  best  be  carried  out  in  some  special  institution 
distinct  from  an  ordinary  lunatic  asylum. 

Total  Number. 

623.  Their  number  is  open  to  some  doubt.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  any  accurate 
statistics  of  idiots  and  imbeciles,  and  this  the  Census  Commissioners  for  England  and 
Wales  have  themselves  very  greatly  deplored.  An  inquiry  was  made  in  the  year  1871 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lancaster  by  the  clerk  to  the  union,  who  superintended  the 
enumeration  there :  he  was  a  member  of  the  central  committee  of  the  Royal  Albert 
Asylum,  and  being  much  interested  in  the  asylum  he  gave  special  instructions  to  the 
enumerators.  On  going  over  their  papers  at  the  close  of  the  enumeration  he  found 
that  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  knew  personally 
had  not  been  put  down  at  all.  The  Census  Commissioners  state  that,  having  grave 
doubts  with  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  the  returns  made  to  them  at  the  last  census, 
they  inquired  at  one  large  institution  as  to  the  number  of  idiots  and  imbeciles  admitted 
into  that  institution  in  the  year  of  the  census,  and  they  found  that  not  one-half  of  the 
patients  admitted  into  that  institution  had  been  enumerated.  The  Census  Commissioners 
take  it  that  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20  there  is  less  probability  of  concealment 
than  in  the  earlier  ages,  and  that  is  very  likely  to  be  true,  because,  with  regard  to 
children  under  five  years  of  age,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  parents  would  confess  that 
their  children  were  imbecile,  and  therefore  they  will  not  return  them  as  such.  And 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  the  parents  will  not  readily  admit  that  their  children 
are  even  weak-minded.  There  is  the  utmost  difficulty  in  convincing  the  parents^  on 
their  application  for  the  admission  of  their  children  into  an  institution,  that  they  are 
not  very  superior  to  other  children,  while  the  contrary  is  the  case.  In  the  census  in 
1881  the  number  given  is  32,717.  Of  these,  8,782  were  between  5  and  20  years, 
9,233  were  under  20  years  of  age,  and  the  Commissioners  just  double  the  latter  number 
to  get  an  approximate  estimate  ;  they  give  18,456,  or  only  10  less  than  the  duplication. 
In  the  case  of  those  of  20  years  of  age  or  upwards  the  census  returns  gives  23,484,  and 
the  Commissioners  adopt  those  figures. 

624.  Mr.  Diggens  assumes  that  the  actual  census  will  give  the  per-centage  of  persons 
under  20  years  of  age  as  about  28  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  and  tKe  Commis- 
sioners' estimate  is  44  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  idiots  and  imbeciles.  If  any 
importance  can  be  attached  to  the  Census  Commissioners'  Report  we  are  almost  bound 
to  take  their  larger  number. 

625.  The  Special  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  on  the  education 
and  care  of  idiots,  imbeciles,  and  harmless  lunatics,  which  sat  in  1876  and  1877 

See  tlieir  (previously  to  the  last  census)  estimated  the  total  number  of  these  classes  to  be  about 
Report,  p.  6.  25  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  census  figures,  which  would  bring  it  up  to  49,041. 

Assuming  that  two-thirds  of  these,  or  32,694,  would  be  chargeable  to  the  poor  rate, 
and  that  of  the  remainder,  probably  one- fifth,  or  3,269,  belong  to  the  classes  just  above 
paupers  but  needing  to  be  benefited  by  public  administration,  the  above-named 
Committee  considered  that  the  total  number  of  cases  to  be  provided  for  was 
32,694  +  3,269,  or  35,963. 

State  of  the  Law. 

626.  When  the  census  of  1881  was  taken,  imbeciles  and  idiots  were  classed  under  the 
head  of  lunatics.  The  Lunacy  Acts  define  a  lunatic  as  "  a  lunatic,  an  idiot,  or  a 
person  of  unsound  mind." 

627.  By  the  "  Idiots  Act,  1886,"  some  alteration  was  made  in  the  law,  but  it  only 
amounts  to  this  that  the  Act  alters  the  rules  for  the  detention  of  such  persons ;  it 
simplifies  their  admission  into  asylums,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  late  Secretary  to  the 
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Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  it  practically  does  little  more.  There  is  this  definition  in 
section  17  of  that  Act,  "  In  this  Act  if  not  inconsistent  with  the  context,  '  idiots'  or 
"  '  imbeciles  '  do  not  include  '  lunatics,'  and  '  lunatic  '  does  not  mean  or  include  idiot 
"  or  imbecile." 

628.  The  Secretary  of  the  Eoyal  Albert  Asylum,  however,  considers  that  the  Idiots  19,459, 
Act  of  1886  has  had  a  very  beneficial  efi'ect  in  facilitating  the  sending  of  children  to  D'ggens. 
the  Royal  Albert  Asylum,     The  parents,  especially  those  who  have  feeble-minded 
children,  strongly  object  to  have  their  children  stigmatised  as  idiots  under  the  Lunacy 

Acts. 

629.  Previously  to  that  Act  certificates  had  to  be  signed  under  the  Lunacy  Acts.  19,460, 
There  were  two  medical  certificates  required  and  a  statement  from  the  parent,  which  Diggens. 
in  some  cases  was  absurd  ;  it  required  the  date  of  the  last  attack,  whether  the  patient 

was  dangerous,  and  whether  he  had  suicidal  tendencies,  in  the  same  manner  and  in 
the  same  forms  as  are  now  required  for  dangerous  lunatics.  That  shocked  the  parents 
when  they  wanted  to  make  application  for  the  admission  of  their  children.  The  fiSect 
of  the  Idiots  Act  has  been  to  facilitate  the  admission  of  children  into  institutions,  and 
especially  the  admission  of  the  higher  grade  of  imbeciles,  those  whose  friends  would 
strongly  oppose  the  idea  of  their  being  deemed  to  be  idiots  or  lunatics.  Parents  of 
that  class  formerly  came  to  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum,  and,  after  an  inspection  of  the 
institution,  would  have  sent  their  children  there  but  for  the  fact  of  having  to  sign  i,he 
forms  of  admission, 

630.  The  authorities  of  the  Earlswood  Asylum  bear  similar  testimony  as  to  the 
beneficial  efi'ect  of  the  Idiots  Act : — 

"  This  legislation  has  emancipated  the  imbecile  asylums  and  the  inmates  from  the  totally  unsuitable  Report  of 
provisions  and  restrictions  of  the  Lunacy  Acts.    A  feeble-minded  child  can  now  be  admitted  into  an  institution  Earls- 

to  receive  the  benefits  of  its  educational  and  industrial  training  upon  a  simple  medical  certificate  that  it  is  ^ood 

"  imbecile  "  and  "  capable  of  receiving  benefit  from  admission  into  an  asylum."  Asylum. 

631.  The  25th  and  26th  Victoria,  chapter  43,  which  is  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  18,986, 
"  education  and  maintenance  of  pauper  children  in  certain  schools  and  institutions,"  Perceval, 
empowers  the  guardians  to  send  any  pauper  child  to  any  school  certified  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  supported  wholly  or  partially  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and 

the  word  school  is  defined  by  section  10  "  to  extend  to  any  institution  established  for 
"  the  instruction  of  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  lame,  deformed,  or  idiotic  persons."  This  is 
extended  by  a  subsequent  Act,  the  31st  and  32nd  Victoria,  chapter  122,  which  is 
entitled  "  An  Act  to  make  further  amendments  in  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
"  in  England  and  Wales,"  the  13th  section  of  which  provides  that  the  guardians  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Grovernment  Board,  send  idiotic  paupers  to  an  asylum 
or  establishment  for  the  reception  of  idiots  maintained  at  the  charge  of  the  county 
rate  or  by  public  subscription,  and  they  may  with  the  like  consent  send  any  idiotic, 
imbecile,  or  insane  pauper  who  may  be  lawfully  detained  in  a  workhouse  to  the 
workhouse  of  any  other  union  and  pay  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  such  person 
in  such  asylum,  establishment,  or  workhouse.  The  asylums  or  establishments  or 
workhouses  to  which  such  persons  may  be  sent  are  not  necessarily  to  be  certified  by 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

632.  The  asylums  or  establishments  for  the  reception  and  education  of  idiots,  whether  18,987, 
certified  by  the  Local  Government  Board  or  not,  but  registered  or  licensed  under  the  Perceval. 
Lunacy  Acts  for  the  reception  of  idiots  and  imbeciles,  are  inspected  by  the  Lunacy 
Commissioners,  and  they  visit  all  workhouses  where  persons  of  unsound  mind  are 
detained . 

633.  But  that  inspection  by  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  does  not  extend  to  a  super-  18,988-90, 
vision  of  the  education  given  in  those  institutions.    Nor  is  it  their  duty  to  superintend  Perceval, 
the  education  of  imbeciles  and  idiots.    That  duty  has  not  been  thrown  by  law  upon 

any  particular  body. 

634.  There  is  no  Government  inspection  of  the  education  of  educable  imbeciles,  nor  18,991, 
general  superintendence  of  the  training  and  education  of  these  classes.  Perceval. 

635.  Mr.  Perceval  was  unable  to  state  the  proportion  of  the  class  who  might  be  18,981. 
considered  chargeable  to  the  poor  rates.    He  added  that  it  might  possibly  be  got  from  Perceval, 
the  Local  Government  Board,  but  it  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  ofiice  of  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  as  they  have  only  returns  of  those  who  are  in  county  19401 
asylums,  lunatic  hospitals,  or  licensed  houses,  and  this  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  D^ggens. 
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18,997, 
I'ei'ceval. 


18,999, 
Perceval. 


19,001, 
Perceval, 


.  19,002, 
Perceval. 


19,003, 
Perceval. 


19,005, 
Perceval. 


19,006, 
Perceval. 


18,456, 
Mitchell. 


19,007, 
Perceval. 


tiie  whole.  There  is  a  great  difficulty  in  separating  the  real  pauper  class  from  the 
class  immediately  above  it,  as  in  the  other  classes  with  which  we  have  already  dealt. 
There  are  now  five  public  establishments  open  which  receive  idiot  paupers  :  viz.,  the 
Royal  Albert  Asylum,  at  Lancaster,  the  Western  Counties  Idiot  Asylum,  at  Starcross, 
near  Exeter,  asylums  at  Colchester  and  Northampton,  and  the  Darenth  Asylum.  The 
last  is  in  a  unique  position,  because  it  is  the  only  institution  in  England  and  Wales 
supported  wholly  out  of  the  rates,  to  which  idiot  pauper  children  can  by  law  be  sent. 

636.  There  is  at  present  considerable  doubt  whether  there  is  legal  power  to  establish 
such  institutions  elsewhere.  A  special  Act  was  apparently  required  to  be  passed  in 
the  case  of  the  Darenth  institution. 

637.  That  principle  has  not  been  extended  to  the  rest  of  England,  though  at  the 
Y7arwick  County  Lunatic  Asylum  a  separate  building  was  provided  for  idiots  in  1870, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Lunatic  Asylums  Act  of  1853  (16  &  17  Vict.  c.  97) ;  not  by 
the  guardians,  nor  by  any  district  board  like  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  but  by 
the  visitors.  Very  little  is  being  done,  however,  in  regard  to  those  idiots  at  Warwick 
at  present.  A  similar  experiment  has  been  initiated  at  Northampton.  The  visitors  of 
the  county  asylum  there  have  lately  built  a  block  for  idiots  and  imbeciles  as  a  portion 
of  their  asylum  under  the  provisions  of  the  same  Act. 

638.  But  it  has  been  doubted  whether  the  Act  of  1853  will  permit  two  committees 
of  separate  counties,  or  of  a  county  and  a  borough,  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  an  asylum  which  shall  not  be  a  general  asylum  ior  all  persons  of  unsound 
mind,  but  merely  for  one  category  of  them — viz.,  idiots. 

639.  It  is  most  desirable  that  boards  of  guardians  should  have  the  power  to  send 
idiots  to  such  separate  institutions.*  There  are  a  number  of  idiots  in  the  lunatic 
wards  of  lunatic  asylums  who  are  most  unfortunately  placed  there,  and  accommodation 
is  much  wanted  for  idiots,  whether  educable  or  non-educable. 

640.  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell's  evidence  is  much  to  the  same  effect : — 

"It  certainly  deserves  consideration  whether  teaching  and  training  would  not  be  more  efficient  in  institutions 
which  did  not  act  as  nursing  hospitals  for  helpless,  degraded,  and  wholly  ineducable  idiots,  and  which  did 
act  solely  as  specially  organised  and  specially  equipped  schools  for  tlie  education  and  training  of  educable 
imbeciles.  My  opinion  is  that  such  a  separation  as  is  here  indicated  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaching  and  training  in  institutions  acting  as  schools," 

641.  This  question  has  not  been  altogether  over-looked  by  the  Lunacy  Commis- 
sioners, for  in  the  Grovernment  Bill  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Lunacy  Acts,  which  has 
been  introduced  in  three  successive  sessions,  a  clause  was  inserted  expressly  enabling 
unions  to  be  made  between  counties,  or  counties  and  boroughs,  to  provide  idiot 
asylums. 

642.  We  do  not  see  any.  objection  to  the  extension  of  institutions  for  that  purpose 
under  the  committee  of  visitors  of  county  asylums  under  the  county  councils  rather 
than  under  a  central  board  in  London. 


Note. — The  Institutions  for  the  reception  of  imbeciles  are  the  following  : — 
Hospitals  Registered  under  The  Idiots  Act,  1886. 


Essex       .          -  » 
Lancaster     -          -  - 
Surrey      -          .  - 

Eastern  Counties  Asylum  for  Idiots, 

Colchester. 
Eoyal    Albert    Asylum   for  Idiots, 

Lancaster. 
Asylum  for  Idiots,  Earlswood,  Eedhill 

E.  Williams,    Supt. ;   C.  Caldecott, 

M.B.,  Resident  Medical  Officer. 
G.  E.  Shuttleworth,  M.E.C.S. 

R.  Jones,  M.D. 

Houses  Registered  under  The  Idiots  Ad,- 1886. 

Devon         -          -  - 
Somerset  - 

Warwick      -  ... 
Hampton  Wick 

The  Western  Counties  Idiot  Asylum, 
Starcross. 

Downside  Lodge,  Cliilcompton,  Bath  - 

Midland    Counties     Idiot  Asylum, 
Knowle,  Birmingham. 

Normansfield  - 

W.  Locke. 
Miss  J.  C.  Page. 

J.  H.  Kimbell,  F.R.C.S.,  and  Miss 
Stock. 

J.  L.  H.  Down,  M.D.,  and  Mrs.  Down. 
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643.  The  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  in  visiting  lunatic  asylums  and  workhouses, 
find  children  confined  in  those  institutions,  and  make  comments  upon  them  in  their 
reports  ;  and  they  sometimes  recommend  that  those  children  be  sent  to  idiot 
establishments.  Inquiries  are  made  by  the  magistrates  and  guardians  for  a  suitable 
establishment,  but  at  present  the  idiot  asylums  outside  the  Metropolitan  district  being 
so  few,  the  recommendations  often  fall  to  the  ground  from  considerations  of  distance. 

644.  The  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  have  also  no  means  of  knowing  the  number  of 
children  who  ought  to  be  in  an  institution  for  idiots  or  imbeciles,  but  who  are  now 
either  not  in  any  institution,  or  in  a  workhouse  where  they  receive  no  instruction. 

645.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  the  late  Mr.  Perceval,  the  care  and  treatment 
of  the  children  ought  certainly  to  be  under  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  but  he 
thought  the  duty  of  inspection  of  any  educational  system  could  not  be  undertaken  with 
the  then  existing  staff. 


19,008, 
Perceval. 


19,009, 
Perceval. 


19,010, 
Perceval. 


Character  of  the  Glass  of  Imbeciles. 

646.  Though  the  three  classes  of  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  idiots  differ  entirely 
among  each  other,  both  as  regards  their  character  and  educability,  yet  there  are  among 
the  idiot  class  many  deaf  and  dumb,  and  partially  or  completely  blind. 

647.  Mr.  Graham  Bell  has  shown  in  his  elaborate  pedigrees  that  as  a  certain  per- 
centage of  idiots  are  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  and  there  is  some  intimate  correlation 
between  the  three  classes,  there  not  unfrequently  is  an  idiot  in  the  families  where  there 
are  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind  offspring. 

648.  Mr.  G-raham  Bell  also  states  that  the  number  of  idiots  among  the  deaf  and  dumb 
shows  that  the  feeble-minded  must  be  very  much  more  common  among  the  deaf 
and  dumb  than  among  the  hearing. 

649.  At  the  Lancaster  Eoyal  Albert  Asylum,  Dr.  Shuttleworth  says,  "  if,  under 
"  the  term  '  dumb '  all  are  included  who  cannot  make  articulate  sounds,  or  only  make  a 
"  few  articulate  sounds,  there  are  about  25  per  cent,  who  are  dumb  in  that  sense  of 
"  the  term." 

650.  There  are  among  the  imbeciles  a  great  many  whose  sight  is  affected,  especially 
among  those  who  suffer  from  scrofulous  affections ;  in  other  cases  some  other 
disease  may  have  destroyed  the  sight.  The  defects  of  vision  among  idiots  are  frequent. 
Many  of  them  are  short-sighted,  and  opacity  of  the  eyes  is  frequent.  Dr.  Shuttleworth 
thinks  that  in  some  way  this  deficiency  of  sight  may  arise  from  want  of  brain  power 
or  deficient  development  of  the  optic  nerve. 

651.  There  is  no  clear  line  separating  idiots  and  imbeciles,  it  is  merely  a  difference 
of  degree  not  of  kind.  Idiocy  means  a  greater  deficiency  of  intellect,  and  imbecility 
means  a  lesser  degree  of  such  deficiency.    Sir  A.  Mitchell  states  that : — 

"  Mental  unsoundness  or  mental  defect,  which  dates  from  intra-uterine  life  or  from  an  early  period  of  extra- 
uterine life— that  is,  from  infancy  or  childhood — is  called  idiotcy  or  imbecilitj-.  The  causes  of  the  condition 
difEer  greatly,  both  when  its  origin  is  in  foetal  life  and  when  it  dates  from  childhood.  It  is  not  of  necessity  a 
condition  which  is  congenital,  but  it  always  begins  in  an  immature  or  undeveloped  organ.  It  does  not 
represent  the  loss  of  something  which  had  existed,  but  a  hindrance  to  that  something's  coming  into  existence. 
This  is  broadly  correct,  though  not  absolutely  so,  because  there  is  in  some  cases  a  certain  amount  of  loss. 
This  feature  of  the  condition  gives  it  certain  characters,  which  are  sufficiently  distinctive  to  make  a  group, 
or  a  class,  of  those  in  whom  it  appears.  *  *  *  *  According  to  the  gravity  of  the  condition, 
that  is,  the  extent  of  the  mental  unsoundness  or  defect,  the  individuals  showing  it  are  called  idiots  or  are  called 
imbeciles.  In  other  words  idiotcy  is  a  deeper  mental  defect  than  imbecility.  This  view  meets  all  requirements, 
whether  for  scientific  purposes,  or  for  purposes  of  medical  treatment,  or  for  practical  purposes  connected 
with  care,  management,  and  education." 

652.  Out  of  this  class  of  children  of  weak  mind  either  from  birth  or  from  an  early  age 
there  are  a  certain  number  (and  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  definitely  what  number) 
who  require  special  educational  arrangements  to  develop  such  faculties  as  they  have, 
and  with  this  class  we  have  to  deal.  We  found  that  at  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum 
special  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  requirements  of  this  class,  and  Dr.  Shuttleworth 
and  Mr.  Diggens  gave  most  valuable  evidence  on  the  work  of  that  institution. 

653.  The  education  of  this  class  includes  not  only  what  we  are  accustomed  to  regard 
as  subjects  of  ordinary  school  education,  that  is  instruction  in  the  elements  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  also  a  good  deal  that  in  the  case  of  weak-minded 
children  is  a  necessary  and  essential  preliminary  to  that  sort  of  instruction. 

"  These  children  are  not  only  dull  in  mind,  but  they  labour  under  certain  physical  infirmities ;  they  have 
dulnesa  of  their  senses,  ^nd  they  have  irregular  movements  of  the  body,  and  to  sharpen  the  senses  and  to 
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overcome  those  irregularities  of  movemeut  is  of  course  preliminary  to  their  settling  clown  to  any  ordinary 
school  routine ;  so  that  the  education  of  imbeciles  involves  in  the  first  place  the  training  of  Iheir  senses  and 
of  their  muscles  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  school  child.  Then  again  the 
successful  training  of  imbeciles  involves  more  than  simply  literary  school  education,  such  as  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  inasmuch  as  their  successful  training  involves  some  skill  in  industrial  work  ;  therefore  the 
school  work  passes  on  almost  imperceptibly  into  industrial  training.  *  *  *  *  There  are  of 
course  other  matters,  which  would  be  matters  of  nursing  perhaps  rather  than  matters  of  education,  such 
as  the  improvement  of  their  habits." 


Congenital  and  Non-Congenital  Cases. 

19,306,        654.  In  the  experience  of  Dr.  Shuttlewortli  tlie  congenital  preponderates  very  mucli 
Shuttle-     over  the  non-congenital  class,  in  the  proportion  of  65  per  cent,  of  the  congenital  class 
worth,         35       (jent.  of  the  non- congenital  class. 

"  In  the  books  at  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum,  which  now  contain  over  1,100  cases,  exist  accurate  histories  of 
nearly  1,000  of  those  cases  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  improvement  possible,  their  experience  is 
that  the  congenital  class  are  more  susceptible  to  improvement  than  the  non-congenital  class,  speaking 
generally ;  the  reason  of  that  probably  being  that  the  non-congenital  class  suffer  from  the  effects  of  damage 
to  the  brain  and  brain  disease,  whereas  the  congenital  class,  of  course,  are  deficient  from  want  of  develop- 
ment of  the  brain  before  birth,  and  by  placing  them  in  favourable  conditions  and  subjecting  them  to  proper 
educational  processes,  they  may  be  improved  in  process  of  growth." 
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Causes  of  Idiotcy. 

655.  The  causes  are  various.    According  to  Dr.  Shuttleworth — 

"  The  most  frequent  cause  of  idiotcy  is,  no  doubt,  ill-assorted  marriages ;  marriages  of  persous  of  the  same 
morbid  tendencies,  A  tendency  to  consumption  furnishes  the  largest  number  of  cases  according  to  our 
st.'itistics." 

"Not more  than  5 '6  per  cent,  of  cases  are  recorded  at  Lancaster,  in  which  there  have  been  marriages 
of  consanguinity." 

656.  The  view  that  consanguineous  marriages  have  but  little  to  do  with  producing 
idiotcy  is  shared  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Starcross  Asylum. 

657.  Intemperance  is  another  cause ;  according  to  the  experience  of  the  witness  not 
so  preponderating  a  cause  as  other  authorities  have  stated.  In  14  per  cent,  of  the 
Lancaster  cases  there  is  some  evidence  of  intemperance.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  arrive  at  a  true  statement  with  regard  to  that ;  the  witness  has  taken  some  pains 
not  merely  to  accept  the  statements  of  the  friends,  but  to  make  inquiries  from  people 
who  know  the  parents.  When  admitting  a  case  the  question  is  asked,  whether  there 
was  any  intemperance  on  the  part  of  the  parents  previous  to  the  child's  birth.  The 
answer  generally  is,  certainly  not ;  afterwards  (from  other  sources,  perhaps)  it  is 
found  that  the  father  is  a  notorious  drunkard  ;  but  still  14  per  cent,  is  much  less  than 
has  been  calculated  by  some  American  and  other  authorities. 

"  The  per-centage  of  cases  where  idiotcy  or  imbecility  has  been  found  to  be  due  to  epilepsy  in  the  parents 
is  not  nearly  so  large  as  the  per-centage  of  cases  where  it  has  be-su  found  to  be  due  to  the  marriage  of  con- 
sumptive or  scrofulous  subjects;  24  per  cent,  of  our  children  have  a  decided  family  history  of  phthisis; 
other  observers  have  made  the  per-centage  much  larger  than  that. 

'•  There  are  not  many  imbeciles  who  have  outward  signs  of  hereditary  syphilis ;  under  1  per  cent.,  I 
believe,  but  altogether  there  is  a  suspicion  of  hereditary  taint  of  syphilis  in  15  cases  out  of  the  1,000  of  which 
I  know  the  history  :  that  is  not  more  than  l*5  per  cent." 

"  Tbe  idiotcy  or  imbecility  developed  from  that  source  does  not  develop  itself  fully  till  the  second  dentition, 
and  then  there  is  a  breakdown.  The  child  is  more  or  less  intelligent,  and  is  able  to  attain  a  certain  amount 
of  instruction  in  ordinary  schools  up  to  the  age  of  8  or  10;  and  then,  at  the  period  of  the  second  dentition, 
there  is  a  gradual  mental  breakdown,  and  they  become  very  hopeless  cases.  The  commonest  assigned  cause 
is  that  of  convulsions  during  teething  ;  but  that  is  only  the  proximate  and  not  the  ultimate  cause  in  such  cases. 
Convulsions  are  said  to  account  for  as  many  as  33  per  cent,  of  all  our  cases." 
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How  far  preventihle  or  capable  of  dinninution  ? 

658.  Idiotcy  being  generally  accompanied  by  an  abnormal  or  imperfectly  developed 
physical  organisation,  which  retards  the  growth  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers, 
idiots  require  a  distinctive  treatment  in  separate  institutions,  where  the  resources  of 
the  sl^ilful  physician  can  best  be  employed  for  the  modification  or  correction  of  those 
defects  which  obscure  the  mind.  The  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  and  the  medical 
profession  generally,  condemn  the  association  of  idiots  with  lunatics  as  in  all  respects 
very  objectionable' and  mutually  injurious.  In  their  Report  for  1865,  the  Commis- 
sioners obser"ve:  "  It  has  long  been  our  opmion,  as  the  result  of  extended  experience 

and  observation,  that  the  association  of  idiot  children  with  lunatics  is  very  objec- 
"  tionable  and  injurious  to  them,  and  upon  our  visits  to  county  asylums  we  have 

frequently  suggested  arrangements  for  their  separate  treatment  and  instruction. 
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"  It  is  always  to  us  a  painful  tiling  to  see  idiot  children,  -whose  mental  faculties  and 
"  physical  powers  and  habits  are  capable  of  much  development  and  improvement, 
"  wandering,  without  object  or  special  care,  about  the  wards  of  a  lunatic  asylumn. 
"  The  benefits  to  be  derived,  even  in  idiot  cases  apparently  hopeless,  from  a  dis- 
"  tinctive  system,  and  from  persevering  endeavours  to  develop  the  dormant  powers, 
"  physical  and  intellectual,  are  now  so  fully  established  that  any  argument  on  the 
"  subject  would  be  superfluous." 

659.  "We  agree  with  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners.  As  such  distinctive 
treatment  is  necessary,  the  question  is,  how  far  are  they  capable  of  improvement  ? 


Improvement  or  Education  of  Imbeciles. 

660.  The  evidence  we  have  received,  and  the  visits  we  have  made  to  the  existing 
asylums,  have  convinced  us  that  a  substantial  per-centage  of  the  idiot  class  are  capable 
of  improvement. 

661.  The  evidence  of  Dr.  Shuttleworth  shows  that  they  can  be  divided  into  three 
classes : — 

"  First,  those  capable  of  learning  to  read  and  write  ;  secondly,  those  capable  of  benefiting  in  a  minor  degree 
by  school  instruction  and  discipline  ;  and  thirdly,  the  ineducable  class-  *  *  *  Their  capacity  for  education 
is  that  about  40  per  cent,  are  capable  of  learning  to  read  and  write  {i.e.,  40  per  cent,  of  those  at  present 
attending  school)  ;  and  that  about  45  per  cent,  are  capable  of  benefiting  in  a  minor  degree  by  school 
instruction  and  discipline.  These  learn  useful  matters  in  school  which  make  them  better  able  to  be  employed 
industrially;  for  instance,  they  are  rendered  more  obedient  and  intelligent,  and  perhaps  become  able  to  •dis- 
criminate colours,  or  tell  the  time  by  the  clock,  or  practical  matters  of  that  sort,  which,  though  not  reading 
and  writing,  are  very  important  to  them  in  daily  life.  Then  the  ineducable,  those  that  will  not  improve  much, 
if  at  all,  are  set  down  as  15  per  cent,  of  the  present  number.  This  is  an  estimate,  not  the  actual 
proportion  of  results. 

"  The  records  of  the  asylum  show  that  '  out  of  100  boys  discharged  after  seven  years'  training  there  were  36 
who  had  learnt  to  read,  14  well,  and  22  fairly ;  36  who  had  learnt  to  write,  21  well,  and  15  moderately  ; — 
more  can  write  well  than  can  read  well.  In  arithmetic,  in  which,  unfortunately,  the  patients  do  not  excel, 
there  were  only  20  who  had  learnt  anything  appreciable  in  the  way  of  sums ;  four  who  could  work  sums  in 
the  four  simple  rules,  and  16  who  could  work  sums  in  simple  addition  only.' 

"  At  the  Albert  Asylum,  out  of  the  424  discharged  since  the  opening  of  the  institution,  four  have  been 
returned  on  their  books,  and  to  the  Commissioners,  as  '  recovered,'  that  is  to  say,  having  no  longer  any  such 
imbecility  as  would  justify  the  asylum  authorities  in  certifying  them  as  imbeciles.  546  remain  in  the  institu- 
tion ;  there  is  no  description  of  those.  355  have  been  returned  as  'relieved'  (a  technical  term),  that  is  to  say, 
improved  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Of  those,  I'oundly  classified,  there  were  110  very  much  improved,  120 
moderately  improved,  and  125  slightly  improved  only.  Then  65  were  '  not  improved,'  many  of  these 
being  confirmed  epileptics,  or  children  who  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  puberty  have  become  insane  ;  and  some  of 
them  were  unwisely  removed  by  their  friends  before  they  had  time  to  improve. 

"  The  account  of  those  received  after  at  least  a  year  subsequent  to  their  discharge  is  that  18  are, 
or  have  been,  earning  wages,  that  is  equivalent  to  10  per  cent. ;  nine  are  remuneratively  employed  at  home, 
that  is  equivalent  to  5  per  cent,  (remuneratively  employed  at  home  means  that  they  are  doing  work  which 
their  parents  would  otherwise  have  to  pay  people  for  doing) ;  there  are  six  who  are  quite  capable  of  earning 
wages,  as  their  parents  tell  us,  if  they  could  only  find  suitable  situations  for  them  ;  that  is  equivalent  to  3-5  per 
cent.  Then  there  are  33  others  who  are  more  or  less  useful  in  small  domestic  matters  at  home,  that  is 
equivalent  to  22  per  cent.  ;  there  are  39  at  home  reported  to  be  of  little  or  no  use,  equivalent  to  22  per 
cent. ;  there  are  51  in  asylums  and  workhouses,  equivalent  to  29  per  cent.;  and  15  have  died  since  leaving  the 
institution,  equivalent  to  8*5  per  cent.  So  that,  speaking  generally,  over  40  per  cent,  are  favourably  reported 
of,  and  to  this  might  be  added  10  per  cent,  more  from  the  asylum  and  workhouse  contingent  as  patients  who 
are  really  able  to  work  if  they  have  the  opportunity,  and  in  fact  are  working  in  those  institutions," 

662.  The  Scotch  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  reported  in  1886  of  the  Larbert 
Asylum : — 

"  Eighteen  boys  and  sixteen  girls  are  at  present  regarded  as  incapable  of  receiving  any  education  beyond 
the  cultivation  of  orderly  and  cleanly  habits.  Great  care  is,  however,  bestowed  on  these  children,  in 
giving  them  such  training  as  they  can  receive.  And  the  benefit  which  is  thus  conferred  upon  them  is 
properly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  beneficent  parts  of  the  work  of  the  institution ;  for  though  the  level  to 
which  they  are  raised  is  not  a  high  one,  they  are  lifted  out  of  a  condition  of  extreme  depravity,  and  they 
are  removed  from  a  state  of  constant  discomfort  to  one  of  not  only  comparative  but  of  great  comfort. 

"  Forty  boys  and  twenty  girls  receive  training  in  school  which  is  intended  to  cultivate  their  intelligence  and 
their  physical  capacities,  so  as  to  make  them,  more  or  less,  helpful  to  themselves. 

"  Sixty  boys  and  twenty  girls  receive  elementary  instruction  of  the  kind  ordinarily  given  in  schools, 
including  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.    All  who  are  capable  of  singing  receive  a  lesson  every  day. 

"  The  progi-ess  made  by  the  children  in  education  is  in  many  instances  very  gratifying  and  encouraging. 

"  One  boy,  who  is  about  to  leave  the  institution,  has  learned  to  play  the  piano,  and  is  to  be  apprenticed  lo 
a  music  dealer,  with  the  expectation  that  he  will  be  of  use  as  a  tuner  of  instruments." 

663.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  this  comparative  success,  that  it  is  possible 
to  overcome  the  mental  depression  of  this  class  by  training,  however  careful.  To 
develop  the  capacity  of  imbeciles  in  every  way,  either  for  education,  happiness,  or 
industrial  employment,  is  an  object  worthy  of  attainment,  and  of  all  the  pains  bestowed 
on  them ;  but  si^oh  training  cai?  never  qualify  imbeciles  to  compete  on  equal  terms 
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wifcli  those  who  possess  the  "  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano."  In  the  last  report  of 
the  Albert  Asylum,  Dr.  Shuttleworth  states  that : — 

"A  comprehensive  letrospect  of  the  experience  of  the  institution  enables  me  to  state  that  from  15  to 
20  per  cent,  of  the  patients  discharged  after  full  training,  whose  histories  were  known,  were  capable  of 
remunerative  work,  and  were  for  the  most  part  earning  their  living.  Amongst  the  occupations  followed,  five 
were  working  on  farms  ;  one  was  a  cattle-drover ;  one  was  an  under  gardener  earning  145.  a  week ;  five 
were  in  shops ;  two  were  working  as  tailors  ;  two  were  shoemakers ;  two  were  in  mills ;  an^  one  was  a 
joiner  on  his  own  account  in  New  Zealand.  Of  the  girls,  three  were  in  employment  as  domestic  servants  •  one 
had  been  apprenticed  to  dressmaking ;  one  picked  silk  for  a  mill ;  and  eight  were  engaged  in  domestic  work  at 
home." 

664.  It  has  been  proved  by  the  records  of  the  institutions  that  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  a  certain  per-centage  of  this  class,  who  are  improved  in  their  habits,  and 
become  greatly  lessened  burdens  on  their  families  and  society.  Dr.  Duncan,  F.R.S., 
and  Mr.  Millard,  in  their  work  on  the  "  Classification,  Training,  and  Education  of 
Idiots,"  thus  describe  the  success  of  specific  treatment : — 

"  Weak  physical  powers  have  been  strengthened,  uncleanly  habits  have  been  cured,  the  spiteful  and 
irritable  have  become  calm,  the  dependent  self-depending ;  the  idle  have  been  rendered  useful,  the  untutored 
have  learned  to  read,  write,  count,  and  draw ;  the  ability  to  earn  much  towards  their  own  livelihood  has 
been  acquired  by  some,  while  in  a  few  instances  the  capacity  for  earning  sufficient  for  a  maintenance  and 
laying  it  out  for  themselves  has  been  gained ;  and  the  moral  and  religious  feelings  have  been  aroused  and 
fostered,  so  that  excellent  characters  have  been  produced,  and  deeds  of  simple  kindness  have  been  performed 
by  those  who  were  once  selfish,  sensual,  and  depraved." 

665.  This  improvement  leads,  in  Dr.  Shuttleworth's  experience,  to  the  following 
satisfactory  results : — 

(a.)  To  the  extent  of  being  self-supporting. 

19.341,  "  Some  who  are  not  capable  of  making  much  progress  in  book  learning  are  of  considerable  use  in  the 

Shuttle-  laundry,  and  other  labouring  departments  of  the  place,  in  domestic  work,  in  making  beds  and  scrubbing 
worth.       floors,  and  in  outdoor  work,  in  such  matters  as  weeding  and  wheeling  barrows. 

"  Others  are  useful  on  the  farm,  and  show  a  great  love  of  animals,  and  can  be  trusted  to  look  after  stock." 
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(b.)  To  the  extent  of  being  self-helpful  and  of  some  use  to  iheir  friends, 

"The  degree  of  improvement  in  some  cases  was  of  course  very  various,  ranging  from  a  fair  degree  of 
industrial  capacity  acquired  to  slight  amelioi"ation  of  intelligence  and  habits,  the  latter  improvement,  though 
of  humble  character,  being  much  appreciated  by  parents.  It  may  be  estimated  approximately  that  about 
one-fourth  of  those  discharged  were  able  to  do  serviceable  work  under  more  or  Jess  supervision.  Another 
fourth,  though  less  capable,  had  made  some  progress  in  education  and  industry ;  and  the  remainder  were 
better  conducted,  and  more  able  to  do  simple  matters  for  themselves  than  when  admitted.  One  or  two 
patients  were  removed  by  their  friends  with  a  view  of  finding  situations  for  them  before  their  period  of  training 
had  expired." 

666.  Sir  A.  Mitchell  says :— 

"  It  is  of  very  little  use  to  be  able  to  read  words  of  two  or  three  letters,  but  it  is  of  great  use  to  teach  an 
imbecile  to  put  his  clothes  on  and  take  them  off,  to  be  of  cleanly  habits,  to  eat  tidily,  to  control  his  temper,  to 
avoid  hurting  others,  to  act  with  politeness,  to  be  truthful,  to  know  something  of  numbers,  to  go  messages, 
to  tell  the  hour  by  the  clock,  to  know  something  of  coins,  to  enjoy  and  understand  games,  and  a  hundred 
other  such  things." 

667.  The  late  Dr.  Seguin,  the  distinguished  physician,  who  may  be  regarded  as 

the  pioneer  in  this  noble  work,  said,  after  thirty  years'  practical  experience  in  the 

education  and  training  of  idiots  : — 

"  Idiots  have  been  improved,  educated,  and  even  cured  ;  not  one  in  a  thousand  has  been  entirely  refractory 
to  ti-eatment;  not  one  in  a  hundred  who  has  not  been  made  more  happy  and  healthy;  more  than  thirty  per 
cent,  have  been  taught  to  conform  to  social  and  moral  law,  and  rendered  capable  of  order,  of  good  feeling,  and 
of  working  like  the  third  of  a  man  ;  more  than  40  per  cent,  have  become  capable  of  the  ordinary  transactions 
of  life,  under  friendly  control,  of  understanding  moral  and  social  abstractions,  of  working  like  two-thirds  of  a 
man ;  and  25  to  30  per  cent,  come  nearer  and  nearer  the  standard  of  manhood,  till  some  of  them  will  defy 
the  scrutiny  of  good  judges  when  compared  with  ordinary  young  men  and  women." 

668.  Dr.  Shuttleworth  knew  several  cases  of  boys  who  were  working  well  on  the  farm 
or  m  the  garden,  or  in  the  shops,  who  have  been  sent  to  lunatic  asylums  because 
their  friends  were  not  people  who  were  capable  of  managing,  them,  and  finding  situa- 
tions for  them ;  and  in  the  lunatic  asylums  they  are  still  employed  on  the  sort  of  work 
that  they  had  learnt  previously. 


(c.)  To  the  extent  of  being  happy,  and  less  offensive  to  the  community^ 

669.  The  contrast  between  the  idiot  at  home  and  the  idiot  in  an  institution  is  very- 
great.    In  the  opinion  of  Sir  A.  Mitchell — 
18  464  "However  great  the  improvement,  every  child  lea.ving  the  best  of  institutions  for  the  education  of 

.Mitchell.     imbeciles,  will  still  be  imbecile.    He  may  be  much  less  imbecile  than  when  he  entered,  but  he  will  still  be 
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imbecile.  This,  however,  is  no  reason  why  earnest  efforts  should  not  be  made  to  do  all  that  can  be  dons,  and 
it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  weaken  in  any  material  sense  the  claims  of  imbeciles  to  get  such  education  as  they 
can  receive." 

670.  We  have  seen  that  education  of  this  class  is  possible,  but  the  ordinary  means 
of  education  are  not  suitable,  and  these  children  require  exceptional  treatment. 

671.  The  means  requisite  for  such  improvement,  are— 


(a.)  Physical: — 

The  low  vitality  and  generally  defective  physical  organisation  of  idiots  and 
imbeciles  (proved  by  the  feeble  health  and  high  mortality  of  this  class  as  com- 
pared with  normal  children)  necessitate  efforts  to  improve  their  constitutional 
condition  and  physical  powers  by  good  food,  healthy  surroundings,  judicious  medical 
and  nursing  care,  and  specially  adapted  physical  exercises.  Faulty  personal  habits 
have  to  be  corrected. 

672.  Many  of  them  have  not  had  sufficient  nutriment  to  develop  their  intelligence. 

"  It  is  the  exception  that  they  should  be  of  good  physical  development ;  and  before  the  intellect  can 
be  developed  it  is  necessary  to  develop  the  bodily  powers,  to  give  them  good  food,  and  to  train  their  muscles. 

In  the  firut  place  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  train  the  body  as  a  preliminary  to  training  the  mind,  by 
putting  the  children  through  various  physical  exercises  which  command  their  obedience,  and  so  fix  their 
attention,  that  is  to  say,  drill  and  calisthenics  of  the  simplest  character.  Then  the  senses  have  to  be  more 
or  less  exercised  ;  and  we  have  exercise  of  a  simple  character  for  the  hands.  Physical  imperfections  are  often 
shown  in  the  use  of  the  fingers;  some  of  these  children  have  spasmodic  affections  of  the  fingers  which 
prevent  them  holding  a  pen  or  pencil.  Until  those  are  overcome  you  cannot  set  them  to  write  or  to  draw. 
Many  remarkable  instances  of  that  kind  are  recorded  at  Lancaster.  Such  children  when  they  came  into 
the  institution  were  not  able  to  hold  a  pencil,  but  by  a  series  of  exercises,  exercises  very  often  such  as  putting 
pegs  into  holes  in  a  board,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  grasp  firmly,  they  get,  after  a  while,  the  contrcl 
of  these  unruly  muscles,  and  are  able  to  hold  a  pencil  or  pen.  We  have  some  half  dozen  boys  in  the 
institution  who  can  draw  and  write  extremely  well  who  were  not  able  to  hold  a  pen  or  pencil  when  they 
came  in.    This  shows  the  usefulness  of  these  preliminary  exercises." 

(b.)  Moral:— 

"  Kindness  and  firmness  are  essential  to  gain  the  confidence  and  obtain  due  control  of  the  pupil.  Religious 
feeling  must  be  awakened  and  informed. 

"  The  moral  education  of  these  children  involves  the  question  of  not  merely  the  instruction  they  receive  in 
school,  but  their  care  out  of  school  as  well ;  it  is  necessary  to  have,  therefore,  a  staff  of  persons  who  have  the 
necessary  kindness  in  their  composition,  and  the  necessary  firmness  to  gain  the  confidence  and  obtain  a  control 
of  the  pupils.  These  children,  like  other  children,  can  be  taught  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
There  are,  of  course,  a  class  of  imbeciles  who  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  ordinary  children,  but  that  is 
a  matter  that  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  any  system  of  education ;  they  should  be  taught  by  rewards  and 
punishments  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  and  their  duty  towards  their  neighbour,  and  so  forth. 
Some  of  them  are  very  susceptible  to  religious  feeling." 

(c.)  Ed/ucationol,  consisting  of — (I.)  School  exercises. 

673.  — (I.)  School  exercises  based  upon  the  axiom  of  Seguin,  that  "  The  education  of 
the  senses  must  precede  the  education  of  the  mind,"  and  include — 

{a.)  The  cultivation  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  improvement  of  speech. 
(6.)  Simple  manual  exercises  (to  overcome  imperfections  on  use  of  fingers,  &c.). 
(c.)  Occupations,  like  those  of  the  kindergarten,  object  and  picture  lessons,  lessons 
in  shopkeeping,  and  other  practical  matters  forming  an  introduction  to  education. 

674.  All  the  kindergarten  exercises  are  exceedingly  valuable  in  the  same  way,  and 
such  as  threading  beads,  laying  sticks,  paper  plaiting,  and  so  on. 

"  Those  are  very  good  preliminary  exercises,  leading  to  what  is  really  useful  work  afterwards.  This  paper 
plaiting,  for  instance,  is  a  good  preliminary  for  darning  stockings.  To  the  practical  effect  of  these  school 
exercises  must  be  considered,  every  lesson  must  be  presented  as  far  as  possible  in  a  concrete  form,  that  is  to 
say,  illustrated  by  objects  or  pictures.  These  children  have  very  little  imagination,  and  their  imagination  is 
apt  to  go  wrong  if  they  have  not  the  meaning  of  things  explained  to  them  through  the  eye,  or  by  touch 
sometimes. 

The  shopkeeping  lesson  is  of  great  use  to"  them,  inasmuch  as  when  they  go  to  their  friends,  and  are 
sent  to  a  shop  for  common  articles,  they  see  that  they  get  the  right  articles,  and  that  they  receive  the  right 
change." 

,  675.— (II.)  Industrial  training  : 
(a.)  Simple  housework. 

(6.)  Simple  out-door  work  and  garden  and  farm  work, 
(c.)  Sewing  and  certain  handicrafts. 

"  Plain  knitting,  plain  sewing,  house-cleaning,  washing,  digging,  filling,  wheeling,  and  emptying  barrows ; 
these  and  such  things  are  what  the  many  can  learn  to  do  in  a  way  which  makes  them  really  more  useful  in 
after  life,  and  which  helps  them  to  contribute  to  their  own  support.  They  are  not  showy  acquirements,  but 
they  are  solidly  usq^ul,  and  their  importance  seems  to  me  to  be  increasingly  recognised." 
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676.  These  are  all  successfully  carried  on  at  Larbert,  Earlswood,  Darenth,  Lancaster 
and  Starcross,  as  are  mentioned  in  the  reports  of  our  visits. 

677.  The  means  above  indicated  imply, — 

(a.)  Skilled  supervision  and  hygienic  surroundings. 

In  the  visits  to  Lancaster,  Starcross,  Earlswood,  Darenth,  Larbert,  and  the  Stewart 
Institution,  we  saw  everything  that  is  possible  to  be  done  under  a  good  staff  by  a 
cheerful  and  healthy  atmosphere,  both  physical  and  moral,  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
the  dawn  of  intelligence,  and  when  elicited,  to  foster  it,  seems  to  have  been 
thought  of  and  carried  out.    The  staff  in  every  case  seemed  well  selected. 

(&.)  A  healthy  moral  atmosphere. 

Much  depends  on  their  surroundings,  on  the  cheerfulness  and  healthy  moral  tone  of 
their  teachers  and  supervisors.  Drill  and  gymnastic  exercises  fix  their  attention,  and 
promote  physical  development. 

678.  Musical  entertainments,  dancing,  and  dramatic  entertainments  are  especially 
useful  as  a  means  of  training.  Since  the  visit  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  a  large 
recreation  hall  has  been  opened  at  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum. 

"  Play  constitutes  a  most  important  part  of  the  training  of  imbecile  children.  It  is  a  question,  indeed 
if  anything  does  more  to  strengthen  and  brighten  their  weak,  dull,  mental  faculties.  I  refer  to  free  play,  and 
not  to  play  which  has  a  certain  character  of  drill  and  discipline  about  it   ' 

This  free  play  is  an  essential  part  of  the  training  of  imbecile  children.  It  should  never  be  omitted,  and  it 
should  be  independent  of  weather.  More  thought  should  be  given  to  this  means  of  education  and  trainin"- 
than  has  yet  been  given.    It  tends  greatly  to  the  success  of  other  means  of  training."  ° 

(c.)  A  large  staff  of  well-trained  instructors. 

"It  is  very  important  to  have  a  staff  of  well- trained  teachers.  That  would  follow  almost  from  the 
description  of  the  sort  of  school  exercise  necessary  ;  it  requires  an  immense  amount  of  patience  to  be  a 
good  teacher  of  imbeciles.  The  ordinary  idea  that  anyone  would  be  able  to  teach  imbeciles  is  not  a  correct 
one ;  a  person  must  be  a  good  teacher  of  ordinary  children  to  be  a  good  teacher  of  imbecile  children. 

At  Lancaster  they  are  usually  persons  who  have  gone  through  the  pupil-teacher  course  in  an  elementary 
school.  Not  necessarily  certificated,  but  they  have  gone  through  the  course  which  pupil-teachers  have  to 
take  ;  some  of  them  are  certificated. 

If  the  State  should  require  certificated  teachers  there  would  not  be  any  difficulty  about  it,  but  it  would 
be  well  to  have  them  certificated  specially,  because  the  training  we  require  for  those  classes  is  something 
beyond  what  sufl&ces  for  an  ordinary  school." 

Age  of  entry. 

679.  At  the  Albert  Asylum  the  children  are  admitted  at  seven  years,  and  are 
generally,  as  a  rule,  retained  seven  years,  but  Dr.  Shuttleworth  considers  that 
time  far  too  short.    The  training  should  be  extended  to  ten  years  or  more. 

680.  It  would  be  very  undesirable  to  send  a  child  home  at  the  age  of  13,  and  the 
education  should  begin  at  a  later  age  than  six ;  ten  years  is  a  better  age  than  six  or 
seven,  because  by  the  end  of  the  election  period  the  boy  or  girl  will  have  almost 
grown  up.  If  the  committee  find  that  the  friends  cannot  pay  for  the  child,  it  has  to 
go  home.  That  is  a  matter  of  finance,  but  in  any  general  system  the  educational 
period,  which  includes  industrial  training,  should  be  extended  beyond  that ;  it  should 
extend  to  the  age  of  21,  imbeciles  being  of  slow  physical  as  well  as  mental 
development.  The  practice  at  Lancaster  has  been  as  follows : — The  elected  cases 
have  been  discharged  as  a  rule  at  the  end  of  seven  years.  Sometimes  the  committee 
have  increased  the  term  to  eight  and  even  nine  years  when  progress  has  been 
evident  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years,  and  there  was  a  probability  of  its  being 
continuous  by  extending  the  period,  and  if  a  boy  is  learning  a  trade  at  the  time 
Lis  election  period  has  expired,  the  committee  often  give  him  an  extra  year  or  two ; 
and  a  few  patients  have  been  retained  for  their  services. 
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Occupations. 

681.  The  occupations  which  are  most  suitable  to  imbeciles  are  of  an  industrial 
character. 

"With  regard  to  industrial  occupations,  about  one-fourth  of  those  who  have  been  put  to  trades,  that  iS' 
to  say,  to  handicrafts,  shoemaking,  and  so  on,  do  well;  whereas,  about  half  of  those  employed  in  outdoor  work 
do  well,  that  is  to  say,  outdoor  occupation  is  generally  better  suited  to  imbeciles  than  indoor  handicraft 
occupation.  That  is  borne  out  by  what  is  found  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  occupations  of  the  discharged 
patients,  of  which  returns  from  time  to  time  were  obtained." 
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Separate  Schools. 

"  Such  an  education  as  is  given  in  a  special  institution  could  not  be  given  in  the  ordinary  elementary  19,370, 
schools,  even  if  there  were  a  class  for  imbecile  children  m  sucn  schools.    The  number  of  children  called  Shuttle- 
imbecile  would  be  extremely  small  who  would  be  benefited  by  classes  at  an  ordinary  school,  because  so  much  worth, 
of  the  training  depends  on  care  out  of  school,  and  if  they  went  to  their  own  homes,  where  they  would  not 
have  that  care,  a  good  deal  of  the  school  education  would  be  wasted." 


Difficulty  of  Compulsion  as  regards  Educational  Conditions. 

682.  Should  the  educable  imbeciles  and  idiots  be  compulsorily  educated  by  the  State, 
in  the  same  way  as  other  children,  as  far  as  they  are  capable  of  education  ?  Dr.  Shuttle- 
worth  thinks  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parents,  and  the  State  should  enforce  that  duty, 
to  improve  imbecile  children  as  much  as  they  are  capable  of  being  improved ;  and 
in  any  general  scheme  of  education  the  interests  of  the  imbecile  class  should  not  be 
left  out  of  sight. 

683.  In  America  11  out  of  the  14  institutions  are  supported  by  a  grant  of  the  State 
Legislature  as  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State. 

"  As  a  certain  per-centage  are  capable  of  improvement,  and  able  to  support  themselves  or  to  help  their 
friends,  it  is  therefore  maintained  that  it  is  desirable  on  general  economical  grounds  that  this  class  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  taught  to  earn  their  own  livelihood. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  parents  to  send  their  children  compulsorily  to  some  school. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  children  are  the  offspring  of  not  very  strong-minded  people  ;  and  the 
mothers  of  imbeciles  A'^ery  frequently  make  some  amount  of  trouble  about  parting  with  them.  There  is 
naturally  a  very  strong  affection  on  the  part  of  mothers  towards  their  afflicted  children.  At  the  same  -time,  if 
imbecile  education  came  to  be  a  system  recognised  by  the  State,  a  good  deal  of  that  objection  would  pass 
away. 

It  is  also  found  that  the  better  class  of  girls  are  kept  at  home  by  their  friends  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  corresponding  class  of  boys.  Of  course  that  is  the  reason  of  their  slight  scholastic  inferiority ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  number,  the  number  of  girls  in  institutions  is  only  half  that  of  boys.  That  is  the  case 
throughout  this  country,  and  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries  there  seem  to  be  fewer  imbecile 
girls  born  than  imbecile  boys." 

684.  However  desirable  it  may  be  to  compel  parents  to  send  their  imbecile  children  to 
an  institution,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  do  so  till  there  were  greater  facilities 
for  getting  the  imbecile  children  of  paupers,  or  of  persons  just  above  that  class,  into 
an  institution,  as  the  law  by  which  up  to  now  unions  can  combine  together  to  provide 
one  is  practically  a  dead  letter. 

685.  At  present  Darenth  is  the  only  asylum  exclusively  for  paupers  to  which  they 
can  be  compulsorily  sent,  and  then  only  from  the  metropolitan  district ;  at  the  other 
institutions  the  inmates  are  admitted  either  by  election  or  payment. 

686.  Mr.  Wodehouse  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is  not  in  favour  of 
compelling  parents  to  send  children  under  medical  certificate  to  such  institutions, 
at  least,  certainly  not  by  legislation,  but  thinks — 

"It  might  be  possible  for  the  Local  Government  Board  to  issue  an  order,  where  they  were  satisfied  that  the 
person  in  question  was  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  be  sent  to  such  an  asylum  and  the  guardians  refused  to 
send  him." 

687.  Even  when  they  have  bad  parents,  it  is  a  very  serious  thing  to  interfere  with 
parental  responsibility,  and  the  witness  would  require  very  strong  evidence  to  induce 
him  to  support  a  proposition  which  amounts  practically  to  compelling  a  person  to 
send  his  child  to  a  pauper  institution. 

688.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  a  parent  was  neglecting  a  child,  he  thinks  proceedings 
might  be  taken  before  a  magistrate. 

689.  But  that  would  not  meet  the  cases  where  the  child  is  not  neglected  by  his 
parent,  cases  where  it  is  cared  for  at  home  but  is  not  properly  treated ;  because  it 
cannot  be  properly  treated  in  a  private  home  in  the  same  way  as  in  an  institution  so 
far  as  curative  treatment  is  concerned.  In  cases  like  that  Mr,  Wodehouse  thinks  that 
any  such  compulsory  provision  should  be  fenced  round  with  the  most  serious 
provisions  for  magisterial  investigation  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case  before 
such  an  order  is  issued.  The  real  difficulty  is  thfc  extreme  difficulty  that  the  guardians 
have  in  providing  for  these  idiot  children.  It  is  not  that  the  guardians  neglect,  or  are 
unwilling  to  perform,  their  duties,  but  that  they  really  have  no  means  of  doing  it. 

690.  If  these  asylums  were  made  more  numerous  in  England,  and  situate  at  more 
convenient  centres,  there  would  be  less  objection  to  sending  the  children  to  a 
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neighbouring  place  than  there  would  be  to  sending  them  to  a  large  asylum  at  a 
considerable  di^ance  from  the  parents'  home. 

21  344,  691.  It  is  admitted  by  the  same  witness  that  there  is  a  very  inadequate  provision  for 
Woodhouse.  ^he  imbecile  class. 

19,475,        692.  The  Special  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  recommended  in 
Diggens.     1877  the  establishment  of  schools  for  500  imbeciles,  and  of  asylums  for  adults  in  every 
large  centre  or  group  of  counties. 

693.  We  think  there  should  be  for  every  group  of  counties  an  institution  similar  in 
character  to  Darenth,  divided  into  two  sections,  one  of  which  should  be  confined 
solely  to  educable  imbeciles,  where  the  children  of  those  parents  who  are  either 
paupers  or  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  their  children  in  an 
institution  could  be  sent  by  the  guardians  or  school  authority.  When  this  is 
accomplished  it  is  possible  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  compulsory  legislation, 
as  the  parents  would  probably  see  the  advantage  of  sending  such  children  to  an  imbecile 
home. 


State  Aid  to  Imbecile  Institutions. 

694.  We  think  generally  that  this  class  should  be  treated  by  the  State  in  the  same 
way  as  we  have  recommended  that  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  children  should  be  treated, 
and  participate  in  capitation  grants,  based  not  on  individual  results  but  on  the 
general  character  of  the  institution  as  a  training  and  educating  body. 

695.  At  Lancaster  the  guardians  pay  from  2,61.  to  35/.  a  year  for  the  pauper 
patients.  They  get  4s.  a  week  from  the  Government  on  application  to  the  Local 
Grovernment  Board,  and  the  grant  is  given  because  the  idiot  is  still  considered  a 

18,478,  lunatic  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  In  Scotland  a  similar  grant  is  given  to  the  children, 
Mitchell,  not  only  as  lunatics  but  as  paupers,  on  application  to  the  Board  of  Lunacy,  with  two 
medical  certificates  in  a  prescribed  form.  These  certificates  must  declare  the  child  to 
be  of  unsound  mind,  and  also  to  be  capable  of  deriving  benefit  from  training  and 
treatment  in  an  institution  for  the  training  of  imbecile  children.  We  think  that  the 
grant  should  be  given,  not,  as  in  Scotland,  to  the  children  as  paupers,  but  as 
imbeciles  under  proper  medical  certificate,  whether  the  parents  are  paupers  or 
■  above  that  class ;  that  is  to  say,  not  only  for  paupers  but  for  election  cases,  on  the 
ground  that  their  parents  could  not  afford  the  costly  educational  appliances 
which  the  exceptional  condition  of  the  children  render  necessary. 
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Cost  of  Inmates  at  Asylum. 

696.  At  Lancaster  the  cost  is  12s.  3d.  per  week ;  including  building  and  furnishing, 
13s.  4d. 

At  Darenth  it  is  10s.  2,^d.  per  week ;  at  Starcross,  8s.  4:d. ;  and  at  Larbert,  13s.  lO^d. 
per  week. 

Insjoection. 

"  If  the  State  were  to  give  an  Education  Grant  to  these  institutions,  the  inspecting  authority  should 
report  as  to  the  general  equipment  and  character  of  the  institution,  and  the  elBciency  of  the  educational 
methods  pur&ued,  rather  than  judge  by  an  individual  examination  of  every  pupil;  for  this  reason,  that  the 
pupils  themselves  are  a  very  peculiar  class,  and  they  vary  very  much  from  day  to  day.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  for  a  person  coming  as  a  stranger  to  an  imbecile  school  to  accurately  gauge  the  knowledge  of  each 
pupil.  Imbecile  children  are  prejudicially  affected,  sometimes  by  differences  of  atmosphere,  and  certainly 
by  the  presence  of  a  stranger.  Besides,  much  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  education  of  imbeciles  can 
hardly  be  put  down  on  paper,  the  finger  exercises,  the  exercises  of  the  senses,  &c..  for  which  it  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  give  marks  to  an  individual  pupil." 

697.  The  Government  inspection  of  imbecile  institutions  is  at  present  vested  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  who  are  required  both  by  the  Idiots  Act  of 
1886  and  the  old  lunacy  law  to  visit  registered  hospitals  and  houses  at  least  once  a  year. 
Such  visits  are  usually  made  without  notice ;  the  Commissioners  see  the  children  in 
the  institution  ;  they  make  numerous  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  management ;  they 
see  the  books,  and  with  regard  to  the  limited  education  which  is  given,  although 
they  have  no  power  to  enforce  any  recommendations,  they  generally  take  note  of  all. 
the  education  and  training  there  imparted. 
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698.  Dr.  Reginald  Southey  and  Mr.  Bagot,  on  the  4th  Jane  1887,  made  a  report 

on  the  Darenth  Asylum.    They  say  : — 

"  An  average  number  of  320  children  appears  upon  tlic  school  register,  and  of  these  again  286  attend 
the  schoolrooms  both  morning  and  evening,  the  remainder  working  only  half-days.  The  staff  of  teachers 
consists  of  one  schoolmistress,  three  assistant  schoolmistresses,  and  five  school  attendants.  We  can  express 
our  entire  approval  of  the  order  maintained  in  the  several  class-rooms,  and  the  attention  paid  by  the  children 
to  their  teachers.  Many,  no  doubt,  learn  and  retain  something  of  what  they  do  learn,  but  perhaps  the  greatest 
good  derived  is  due  to  the  habit  of  self-control  thus  promoted." 

699.  In  addition  to  the  inspection  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  one  of  the 
imbecile  institutions  in  England  and  Wales  (as  well  as  many  other  charitable 
institutions,  such  as  those  for  the  blind,  deaf,  &c.)  is  inspected  by  the  inspectors  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  Whitehall,  under  the  provisions  of  25  &  26  Vict, 
cap.  43.  But  such  inspection  follows  only  on  the  institution  being  certificated; 
it  is  not  compulsory  for  institutions  to  apply,  and  apparently  it  is  not  continued  at 
regular  periodical  intervals,  while  institutions,  even  if  uncertified,  are  at  liberty  to 
receive  cases  sent  by  guardians  of  the  poor.  There  is,  moreover,  this  curious  anomaly 
in  the  law,  that  the  authorities  of  an  uncertified  institution  are  at  liberty  to  settle 
their  own  scale  of  payments  with  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  whereas  in  certified 
institutions  the  amount  sanctioned  in  that  particular  case  by  the  Local  Grovernment 
Board  must  not  be  exceeded.  The  Royal  Albert  Asylum  at  Lancaster  is  an 
example  of  an  uncertified  institution.  It  will  be  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  Local 
Government  Board,  under  their  existing  laws,  could  not  well  undertake  such  inspection 
as  we  refer  to  above. 

700.  We  feel  that  though  the  school  authority  in  the  first  instance  as  an 
educational  authority  should  send  a  child  to  the  institution  most  fitted  for  it,  yet  it 
would  cause  a  conflict  of  authority  if  the  school  authority  as  well  as  the  Lunacy 
Commissioners  were  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  education  in  inabecile  institutions. 
Moreover,  considering  that  the  mental  training  and  the  school  education  can  never 
approach  that  higher  scholastic  character  which  would  require  its  being  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Educational  Department  of  the  State,  and  that  other  matters, 
such  as  the  general  health  of  the  patients  and  their  industrial  occupation,  equally  demand 
attention,  we  think  that  there  is  every  reason  why  this  inspection  might  well  be 
vested  in  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  who  under  their  existing  powers  already  exercise 
most  of  the  above  duties.  They  have  a  special  knowledge  of,  and  a  sympathetic 
interest  in,  the  work,  and  would  probably  do  it  better  than  anyone  else. 
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Classification. 

701.  It  is  necessary  for  the  good  government  of  an  institution  consisting  of  boys  and 
girls  of  various  ages  that  it  should  be  classified  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly 
supervised. 

702.  In  institutions  generally  there  appears  to  have  been  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  boys  beyond  a  certain  age,  as  in  the  Albert  Asylum,  together  with  a  great 
number  of  young  boys  under  proper  regulations,  by  classifying  them,  and  supervising 
the  classes.  There  are  also  a  number  of  girls  of  difi'erent  ages  in  some  of  the 
institutions.    No  practical  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  at  Lancaster. 

703.  There  ought  to  be  two  classes  of  institutions  established  under  public  adminis- 
tration. Schools  and  adult  Asylums. 

"  rill  within  the  last  few  years  the  idiot  or  the  imbecile  child  was  invariably  accommodated,  not  only  in 
the  same  building,  but  in  the  same  ward,  with  the  victims  to  dementia,  melancholia,  or  chronic  mania.  The 
efiEects  of  this  indiscriminate  classification  and  treatment  were  most  jiernicious.  The  young  idiot  or  imbecile, 
at  the  impressible  and  plastic  period  of  his  life,  suffered  fi-om  daily  and  nightly  contact  with  those  confirmed  or 
aggravated  cases  of  lunacy,  and  the  only  opportunity  available  for  his  rescue  was  then  allowed  to  slip,  until  his 
case  also  became  aggravated  or  confirmed.    The  benefits  of  the  new  system  have  been  signally  satisfactory. 

The  complaint  made  with  regard  to  Darenth  is  that  when  the  children  are  grown  up  and  are  transferred 
to  the  adult  asylum,  they  imitate  the  lunatics  and  pick  up  habits  which  they  had  broken  off  in  the  schools 
and  which  are  very  pernicious  indeed.  Of  course  imbeciles  are  very  imitative,  and  they  cannot  distinguish 
when  an  act  is  committed  or  a  word  is  said,  whether  it  is  the  correct  one  or  not,  and  they  are  just  as  likely 
to  imitate  the  wrong  one  as  the  right. 

Beyond  that  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  educable  classes  from  those  who  are  apparently  uneducable,  they 
should  be  kept  in  separat  j  departments  in  the  same  institution,  but  the  departments  should  be  entirely 
separate,  so  that  the  oflfices  which  are  necessary,  and  the  playground  which  is  necessary,  should  be 
distinct,  because  the  training  of  the  children  is  a  good  deal  affected  by  those  they  are  associated  with, 
and  if  a  number  of  very  dull  children  are  sent  into  the  same  playground  with  the  more  hopeful  ones, 
naturally  they  interfere  with  their  recreation.  Moreover,  these  dull  children  require  a  greater  amount  of  care, 
and  the  conditions  of  playing  are  different  with  them." 

20082.  ^  O 


19,365, 
Shuttle- 
worth. 

19,366, 
Shuttle- 
worth. 


19,534, 
Diggens. 


19,339, 
Shuttle- 
worth. 

19,340, 
Shuttle- 
worth. 
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19,534 
Diggens. 


704.  It  is  tlie  opiDion  of  competent  autliorities  tliat  idiots  and  imbeciles  sliould 
not  be  associated  witli  lunatics,  and  in  this  we  entirely  concur. 


19,421, 
Shuttle- 
worth. 


Supervision  after  leaving  Institution. 

705.  The  adult  imbeciles  do  not  come  under  our  direct  survey.  There  is  a  great 
want  of  a  home  for  idiots  and  imbeciles  when  they  leave  institutions,  both  for  those 
who  cannot  support  themselves  and  those  who  are  a  burden  on  their  friends. 

706.  The  result  is  that,  for  want  of  some  assistance,  they  are  sent  to  workhouses  and 
asylums,  and  lose  the  benefit  of  much  of  their  previous  training. 

707.  It  is  difl&cult  to  ascertain  how  many  imbeciles  there  are  in  workhouses  and  lunatic 
asylums.  Many  have  never  been  to  an  institution.  Dr.  Shuttleworth  describes  how  he 
has  seen  in  some  of  the  large  unions  in  South  Lancashire  a  number  of  imbeciles  who 
are  not  trained  in  any  way. 

"  They  sit  all  in  a  row  in  the  imbecile  ward  and  do  nothing,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  they  should  be  under 
some  sort  of  training." 

We  have  observed  the  same  in  the  workhouses  which  we  visited. 

708.  Dr.  Ehodes,  in  his  address  at  the  Poor  Law  Conference  at  Chester,  October  1888, 
stated  that  out  of  4,500  idiots  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  it  was  estimated  that  1,400 
were  under  20  years  of  age ;  of  this  total  number  there  were  in  the  Eoyal  Albert 
Asylum  293,  so  that  there  were  five  times  as  many  idiots  whose  education  was 
neglected  or  imperfectly  carried  on,  as  there  were  under  proper  care  and  tuition. 


19,373, 
Shuttle- 
worth. 


19,087-8, 
Warner. 


9,088," 
Warner. 


19,090, 
Warner, 


Feeble-minded  Children. 

709.  The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Elementary  Education  Acts  having  suggested 
that  the  case  of  feeble-minded  children  would  come  more  appropriately  within  our 
terms  of  reference,  we  have  received  evidence  that  there  are  a  great  many  backward 
children  in  our  elementary  schools  who  require  a  difierent  treatment  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  children,  and  this  had  led  to  the  recommendation  of  auxiliary  schools  for  such 
classes. 

710.  There  are  a  large  number  of  cases  excused  from  school. 

711.  Many  children  are  absent  from  the  elementary  schools,  not  because  they  are 
incapable  of  being  taught,  but  because  of  some  physical  infirmity.  Dr.  "Warner,  among 
the  out-patients  at  children's  hospitals  and  at  the  London  Hospital  who,  on  account  of 
their  exceptional  condition  are  not  attending  schools,  found — 

"  Such  cases  as  children  who  occasionally  have  slight  epileptic  fits,  perhaps  three  or  four  in  their  lifetime,  cases 
of  slight  chorea,  cases  of  children  who  suffer  from  repeated  sick  headaches,  especially  when  attending  schools 
and  who,  upon  that  ground,  are  exempted  ;  children  whose  nerve  system  is  completely  exhausted  and  appears 
to  have  been  so  for  months  or  years ;  cases  of  paralysis,  of  defective  development  from  birth,  cases  of 
defective  development  of  body,  with  slight  defect  of  brain  (I  do  not  mean  idiots) ;  cases  of  nystagmus  ;  cases 
of  squinting  ;  cases  of  myopia;  cases  of  rickets,  specially  seen  .ibout  the  head  with  frequent  co-inoident. 
nervous  symptoms ;  and  cases  of  diseased  heart  and  lungs ;  these  cases  seem  to  require  an  exceptional  method 
of  education.  Children  who  are  sufiering  from  any  of  the  defects  mentioned  ought  to  be  under  exceptional 
methods  of  education, 

"  A  large  number  of  them  are  absent  apparently  without  any  certificate  at  all ;  only  a  few  get  certificates 
from  me  when  they  are  my  patients.  (One  hears  at  the  East  end  of  London  they  can  buy  them  at  2d.  apiece,) 
It  is  only  in  a  few  cases  that  patients  of  mine  who,  according  to  Act  of  Parliament  ought  to  be  in  attendance 
and  who  are  absent,  have  asked  me  or  any  of  my  assistants  for  any  certificate,  and  from  inquiries  that  I  have 
made  in  the  schools  I  believe  that  they  are  often  absent  without  any  certificate  at  all." 

712.  The  remedy  proposed  by  Dr.  Warner  is  that  they  should  be  educated  in  a 
separate  class  in  each  school.  He  gives  an  illustration  of  the  class  of  children  that  he 
refers  to  : 

"A  little  boy  eight  years  of  age,  bright  and  intelligent  in  appearance,  had  lost  both  his  parents ;  the  mother 
died  insane;  he  lived  with  his  grandparents.  He  was  liable  to  such  strong  and  sudden  outbursts  of  passion 
as  to  be  uncontrollable  both  at  home  and  in  the  day  school,  fi'om  which  he  had  eventually  been  withdrawn  as 
unmanageable.  When  removed  to  the  country  his  health  improved,  and  he  became  good  and  quiet ;  but 
when  he  returned  to  London  and  his  grandparents  the  quasi-epileptic  outbursts  of  passion  returned.  He 
had  suffered  a  few  genuine  epileptic  fits,  and  his  younger  sister  also.  When  last  heard  of  the  child  was 
neither  being  educated  nor  properly  controlled,  and  although  at  present  harmless  and  capable  of  being  taught 
self-restraint,  he  is  likely  on  arriving  at  manhood  to  be  a  social  failure,  if  not  an  absolute  danger  to  the' 
community.    That  is  a  type  of  many  cases." 

713.  He  places  the  number  of  such  children  at  a  much  higher  figur  e  than  the  witness, 
General  Moberly,  who  represented  the  London  School  Board. 


EEPOET. 


CV 


"  Out  of  10,000  school  children  probably  something  like  five  per  cent,  of  the  class  to  which  I  refer  are  19,091-, 

not  being  educated.    When  once  a  fine  for  non-attendance  is  paid,  no  steps  arc  taken  to  see  that  a  child  who,  Warner, 
from  special  circumstances,  is  unable  to  be  educated  in  the  ordinary  school,  is  cared  for  in  any  way ;  con- 
sequently a  large  number  of  cases  are  destined  to  certain  failure.     Such  cases  as  those  to  which  I  have  referred 

form  a  special  class  which  could  be  easily  picked  out  of  the  schools,  and  placed  in  small  quiet  classes,  which  19,101, 

could  be  easily  dealt  with  under  trained  teachers."  Warner. 

714.  Greiieral  Moberly  says  that  tlie  practice  of  the  London  School  Board  is,  or  ought  _  22,012, 
to  be,  to  require  a  medical  certificate  in  order  to  exempt  from  attendance  those  who  Moberly. 
claim  exemption  from  some  infirmity. 

715.  He  states  that  there  are  20  idiots  attending  school,  and  435  not  attending  ;  22,029-31, 
under  the  head  of  those  under  13  and  permanently  disabled  there  are  a  little  under  Moberly. 
3,000  :  596  attending,  and  2,358  not  attending.  22,042, 

Moberly. 

716.  He  believes  that  there  is  not  1  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  four  schools  he  22,048,, 
knows  who  are  not  being  educated  if  they  are  capable  of  receiving  education.  Moberly. 

717.  After  taking  from  the  605,337,  which  is  the  total  number  scheduled,  those  22,156, 
who  are  on  the  rolls  of  the  London  board  schools,  and  the  defective  classes,  there  are  Moberly. 
14,259  children  not  accounted  for  in  any  way. 

718.  The  London  School  Board  has  no  medical  supervision  of  the  children  in  their  22,206, 
schools  to  ascertain  whether  a  child  is  weak-minded  or  an  idiot;  it  is  left  to  the  Warner, 
master  to  determine  whether  the  child  is  educable  or  not. 


719.  Dr.  Warner  does  not  think  there  is  a  great  amount  of  harm  done  to  healthy 
children  of  this  class  by  school-work.  The  great  evil  is  that  children  who  are  hot 
capable  of  being  educated  by  the  ordinary  methods  are  exempted  from  school 
attendance;  that  is  to  say,  the  treatment  they  get  at  the  school  leads  to  their 
exemption,  and  practically  they  get  no  training  at  all,  and  they  degenerate  morally 
and  mentally,  until  one  traces  many  of  them  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  He  mentions 
a  case : — 

"  A  little  girl  came  under  my  care  who  was  suffering  from  chorea ;  she  got  well  and  was  discharged  ; 
she  came  back  a  second  time,  she  was  cured  and  went  away ;  a  third  time  she  came  back ;  inquiries  were 
made,  and  she  proved  to  be  the  child  of  some  gipsies ;  every  time  the  parents  were  hard  up  the  child  relapsed. 
She  was  then  taken  care  of  in  a  small  home  school,  and  all  the  nerve  symptoms  subsided.  Shortly  after  she 
was  at  this  school  she  began  to  steal  in  the  school  and  at  the  home,  and  my  opinion  was  asked  again  (I  should 
have  said  that  she  had  permanent  heart  disease,  it  was  a  case  of  brain  detect),  and  after  careful  treatment  all 
the  tendency  to  steal  had  completely  passed  away  She  has  had  one  attack  of  chorea  since,  but  she  is  now 
all  right." 

720.  Deaf  children  oi"  those  with  defective  eyesight  are  not  treated  early  enough 
in  board  schools. 

"  I  have  seen  children  going  blind,  and  have  pointed  it  out  to  the  schoolmaster ;  sometimes  the  children 
have  been  sent  to  a  hospital  to  be  treated,  in  some  cases  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  them.  We  frequently 
in  hospital  practice  meet  with  deaf  children  who  have  remained  utterly  uncared  for  in  any  special  way  in 
the  school ;  such  children  were  found  among  the  unplaced  or  in  the  lower  standard." 


19,115, 
Warner. 


19,115, 
Warner. 


721.  In  a  school  in  Liverpool  witness  said  to  the  teacher, 

"  Have  you  any  special  case  to  show  me?"  and  he  showed  me  a  child  that  used  to  be  a  bright  child,  but 
which  had  distinctly  deteriorated  in  brain  power.  When  I  looked  at  it  I  saw  certain  signs  showing  that  the 
child  was  a  subject  of  congenital  syphilis  that  was  attacking  the  organs  of  hearing,  and  the  brain." 

722.  Dr.  Shuttleworth  is  in  favour  of  an  auxiliary  class  or  school  in  connexion  with 
the  elementary  school ;  to  talve  children  who  are  not  capable  of  being  promoted 
during  two  years,  that  is,  moved  up  to  a  higher  class  for  two  years.  Selection  must 
be  made  of  those  suitable  for  instruction,  as  there  are  certain  physical  defects  which 
disqualify  children  from  attending  ordinary  schools ;  such  as  affections  of  the  brain, 
uncleanly  habits,  and  debility  of  body.  These  children.  Dr.  Shuttleworth  Ithinks, 
would  not  make  progress  in  such  auxiliary  classes. 

723.  Dr.  Warner  thinks  that  these  feeble-minded  children  can  be  recognised  by 
certain  outward  and  visible  signs,  which  their  teachers  ought  to  know.  Dr.  Warner's 
views  are  not  at  present  generally  accepted,  but  they  are  under  examination,  and  the 
British  Medical  Association  have  appointed  a  committee  to  conduct  au  investigation 
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19,116, 
Warner. 


19,37o, 
Shuttle- 
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19,377, 

Shuttle- 
worth. 


cvi  EOYAIi  COMMISSION  ON  CONDITION  OF  THE  BLIND,  &0.  : 

as  to  the  average  development  and  condition  of  brain  function  among  the  children  in 
primary  schools.* 

See  Ap-        724.  Dr.  Shuttleworth  has  furnished  us  with  a  memorandum  on  the  treatment  of 
^aS^SS  ^"^  feeble-minded  children  in  Germany  and  Norway,  which  we  think  is  well  deserving  of 
'     consideration  and  worthy  of  being  followed  up  in  this  country.    With  reference  to 
the  education  of  children  of  abnormally  weak  mental  capacity,  we  also  insert  a 
reprint  from  the  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  and  a  paper  by  Dr.  Warner,  read  at  the 
Glasgow  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association. 

Recommendations  . 

We  recommend — 

1.  That  power  should  be  given  to  school  authorities  to  cause  the  attendance  ofl&cer 
to  report  all  cases  of  imbeciles  neither  attending  any  institution  nor  receiving 
education,  and  to  obtain  a  medical  certificate  as  to  their  fitness  for  entering  an 
institution  for  educable  imbecHes.  On  the  receipt  of  such  certificate,  and  on  the 
application  of  the  parent,  the  school  authority  should  have  the  power  and  be 
required  to  send  the  child  to  an  institution  and  contribute  to  its  education 
and  maintenance  as  we  recommend  in  the  case  of  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb 
children. 

2.  That  in  all  cases  parents  should  contribute  according  to  their  ability. 

3.  That  power  should  be  given  to  county  or  town  councils,  jointly  or  severally, 
to  set  up  an  institution  for  educable  imbeciles,  out  of  the  funds  at  their 
disposal,  wherever,  as  is  generally  the  case,  there  is  either  insufficient  or  no 
accommodation. 

4.  That  there  should  be  a  careful  separation  and  classification  of  all  cases  in 
institutions. 

5.  That  the  education  and  maintenance  of  educable  imbeciles  should,  when 
necessary,  be  continued  in  institutions  up  to  21  years  of  age  or  upwards. 

6.  That  educable  imbecile  children  should  not  be  left  for  any  time  in  workhouses 
or  lunatic  asylums,  and  that  the  guardians  should  report  from  time  to  time  to 
the  school  authority  and  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  all  cases  of  imbeciles  now 
or  hereafter  in  workhouses  in  order  that  it  may  be  determined  whether  they  are 
suitable  cases  for  transfer  to  proper  institutions  for  educational  treatment. 

7.  That  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  should  inspect  and  report  upon  the  training 
and  education  in  all  institutions  open  for  imbeciles,  and  that  they  should  also 
report  as  to  the  general  equipment  and  character  of  the  institution,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  educational  methods  pursued. 

Feeble-minded  Children. 

W e  recommend — 

That  with  regard  to  feeble-minded  children  they  should  be  separated  from  ordinary 
,  scholars  in  public  elementary  schools  in  order  that  they  may  receive  special 

instruction,  and  that  the  attention  of  school  authorities  be  particularly  directed 
towards  this  object. 


*  The  Committee  of  the  British  Medical  Association  have  since  seen  2,716  children  in  seven  schools,  and  find 
their  condition  to  be  as  follows  : — 

JVei'vousness,  and  signs  of  nerve- weakness  in  160 ;  the  signs  of  nervousness  being  to  some  extent  of  a 
temporary  character. 

Mental  dulness,  as  indicated  by  facts  observed  and  teachers'  report  in  88  ;  of  these  signs  of  low  nutrition 
were  seen  in  33. 

The  head  (skull)  was  defective  in  size,  shape,  or  form  in  73. 
Eye  cases,  including  cases  of  squint  and  errors  of  refraction,  69. 

Sijns  of  disease  and  paralysis  as  well  as  indications  of  epilepsy  were  seen  in  a  few  cases. 

Sipns  of  defective  nutrition  were  seen  in  94  cases  ;  of  these  signs  of  nervousness  or  nerve-weakness  in  46. 
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SCOTLAND. 
State  of  the  Law. 

Parochial  Board  may  contribute  towards  Asylum  for  Blind  or  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
8  &  9  Vict.  c.  83.  s.  67.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  it  sliall  be  lawful  for  the  parochial  board  in  any  parisFi 
or  combination,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  such  parish  or  combination,  to  contribute  annually,  or  otherwise, 
such  sums  of  money  as  to  them  may  seem  reasonable  and  expedient,  from  tlie  ft:nds  raised  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  to  any  public  infirmary,  dispensary,  or  lying-in  hospital,  or  to  any  lunatic  asylum,  or  asylum  for  the 
blind  or  deaf  and  dumb. 

Parochial  Board  may  pay  for  whole  or  part  of  elementary  education  fees  of  poor  Blind  Children  between 

five  and  thirteen  years  of  age. 

35  &  36  Vict.  c.  62.  s.  69.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  provide  elementary  education  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  for  his  children,  between  five  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  if  unable  from  poverty 
to  pay  therefor,  to  apply  to  the  parochial  board  of  the  parish  or  burgh  in  which  he  resides,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  said  board  to  payout  of  the  poor  fund  the  ordinary  and  reasonable  fees  for  the  elementary 
education  of  every  such  child,  or  such  part  of  such  fees  as  the  parent  shall  be  unable  to  pay,  in  the  event 
of  such  board  being  satisfied  of  the  inability  of  the  parent  to  pay  such  f^es,  arid  the  provisions  of  this  clause 
shall  apply  to  the  education  of  blind  children,  but  no  such  payment  shall  be  made  or  refused  on  condition 
of  the  child  attending  any  school  in  receipt  of  the  parliamentary  grant  other  than  such  as  may  be  selected 
by  the  parent. 

Children  under  fourteen  must  obtain  Certificates  of  Elementary  Knowledge. 
46  &  47  Vict.  c.  56.  s.  4.  Section  sixty-nine  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  shall  be  read  and 
have  effect  as  if  it  provided  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  provide  efficient  elementary 
education  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  for  his  children  who  are  between  five  and  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  who  have  not  obtained  a  certificate  of  ability  to  read  and  write,  and  of  a  knowledge  of  elementary 
arithmetic  under  section  seventy-three  of  ihe  said  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act,  and  also  for  any  of  his  children 
X)etween  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age  who  have  not  obtained  such  certificate. 


Blind. 


Census. 

725.  The  number '^of  blind  in  Scotland,  according  to  the  Census  of  1881,  was  3,158, 
of  whom  1,556  were  males  and  1,602  females.  The  proportion  was  one  blind  person 
for  every  1,182  of  the  general  population,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  blindness 
is  gradually  decreasing,  the  proportions  at  the  Censuses  of  1861  and  1871,  being  one 
in  1,085  and  one  in  1,112  respectively.  As  already  mentioned  in  our  general  remarks 
on  the  Census  returns,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  figures  are,  if  anything, 
below  the  actual  mark,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  Mission  to  the  Out- door  Blind 
for  G-lasgow  and  the  "West  of  Scotland,  considers  the  real  total  to  be  about  3,650. 
Of  these  the  number  of  school  age  {i.e.,  between  five  and  15  years  of  age)  were 
believed  to  be  240  in  1881  (the  Census  gives  210),  and,  striking  ofi"  30  as  incapable 
of  receiving  education  owing  to  bodily  or  mental  infirmity,  and  102  as  undergoing 
instruction  in  schools,  there  were  no  fewer  than  108  children  of  that  age  receiving 
no  education  beyond  the  occasional  visits  to  some  of  them  of  missionaries  and 
teachers  of  the  Out-door  Blind  Association.  This  state  of  things  the  superintendent 
of  the  above-named  mission  and  other  witnesses  attribute  mainly  to  the  difficulty 
arising  from  the  expense  of  providing  educational  books  and  school  appliances  for 
them. 


14,189 
Macdonald. 


Institutions. 

726.  The  educational  institutions  for  the  blind  in  Scotland  were,  until  recently,  five 
in  number,  viz.,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Inverness,  and  in  these 
industrial  training  and  occupation  were  given  to  adults  in  workshops,  as  well  as  an 
elementary  education  to  children  in  the  schoolrooms.  A  very  strong  feeling,  however, 
is  beginning  to  manifest  itself  in  Scotland  for  educating  blind  children  in  board 
schools  along  with  the  seeing,  and  several  Scotch  witnesses  and  deputations  have 
expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  this.  Since  the  appointment  of  the  Commission 
one  school  board  (that  of  Glasgow),  in  addition  to  the  education  formerly  given 
by  them  to  a  few  blind  children  within  their  area,  has  taken  over  the  education 
of  the  blind  children  formerly  carried  on  by  the  Blind  Asylum  of  the  city.  At  the 
time  that  the  Commissioners  visited  Glasgow  in  1888,  28  blind  children  were  being 
educated  at  various  board  schools,  the  special  teacher  dividing  her  time  between  the 
children,  in  different  schools,  which  she  visited  in  turn.  The  board  expressed  them- 
selves as  highly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  experiment,  and  they  produced 
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several  letters  from  tlie  head  teachers  of  the  schools  certifying  to  the  good  progress 
of  their  blind  pupils,  and  the  habits  of  self-reliance  and  energy  engendered  in 
them  by  association  with  the  seeing.  One  of  the  blind  boys  had  been  successful 
in  obtaining  a  bursary,  and  three  blind  children  had  gained  free  scholarships,  in 
competition  with  seeing  pupils. 

727.  The  blind  are  specifically  included  in  the  69th  section  of  the  Scotch  Act  of 
1872,  which  gives  power  to  the  parochial  boards  to  pay  the  fees  of  poor  children, 
but  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  omitted.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  entertained  by 
the  Board  of  Supervision  in  Edinburgh  (which  exercises  much  the  same  control  over 
the  parochial  boards  throughout  Scotland  that  the  Local  Grovernment  Boards  do  in 
England  and  Ireland)  that  the  section  referred  to  imposes  on  parochial  boards  the 
same  duty  as  regards  blind  children  as  it  does  respecting  seeing  children.  Nevertheless 
it  will  be  apparent  from  what  we  have  already  said  that  the  powers  conferred  by 
the  Statute  are  very  insuflficiently  put  in  operation,  a  considerable  number  of  poor 
blind  children  being  still  uneducated. 

728.  We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  enacted  beyond  all  possibilitv 
of  doubt  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  school  board  to  see  that  every  blind  child 
should  attend  school  in  the  same  way  and  at  the  same  commencing  age  as  seeing 
children.    The  education  of  these  children  should  be  much  facilitated  by  the  fact 

19,856 anil  7,  that  every  parish  in  Scotland  has  its  school  board,  and  that  every  branch  of  education, 
Craik.     from  the  lowest  grade  up  to  the  universities,  is  under  its  control. 


Industrial  training. 

729.  There  is,  however,  need  of  better  arrangements  to  ensure  that  blind  pupils 
See  Eeports  who  have  passed  the  Standards  shall  receive  industrial  training.  At  Glasgow  this 
of  visits,       vrant  was  brought  prominently  under  our  notice,  and  we  were  informed  that  the 

total  number  of  those  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Blind  Asylum,  who  could  not  then 
be  taken  in  for  want  of  room,  amounted  to  over  50.  In  cases  like  this  we  hope 
that  the  grant  which  we  recommend  {see  paragraph  247)  to  be  given  by  the  school 
authority  to  enable  young  persons  and  adults  to  learn  a  trade,  will  encourage  the 
institutions  to  enlarge  their  workshops  and  provide  all  requisite  trade  instruction.  But 
in  case  of  their  failure  to  do  so,  or  in  places  where  no  such  institution  may  exist, 
we  think  that  it  should  be  incumbent  on  the  school  board  either  to  start  a  technical 
school  of  their  own  under  the  Act  50  &  51  Vict.  c.  64.,  or  to  send  the  pupil  at  the 
expense  of  tlie  board  to  an  institution  elsewhere  for  the  requisite  training.  In  any 
case  it  is  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  complete  understanding  and  joint 
action  between  school  boards  and  the  authorities  of  institutions  for  the  blind,  so  that 
immediately  the  pupil  shall  have  passed  the  standards,  industrial  training  may 
be  begun. 

Parochial  Boards. 

730.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  it  might  be  convenient  in  some  places  to 
leave  the  parochial  boards  to  deal,  as  heretofore,  with  the  questions  of  the  parents' 
means,  and  of  the  proportion  of  the  cost  of  educating  a  child  which  they  are  able 

See  Reports  to  bear.  At  Grlasgow,  the  parochial  boards  have,  as  we  were  informed,  a  department 
of  visits.  and  special  organisation  for  dealing  with  educational  cases,  and  the  school  board 
appeared  averse  from  any  change  in  this  part  of  the  arrangements. 

731.  We  are,  however,  bound  to  state  that  there  is  strong  preponderating  testimony, 
in  Scotland  as  in  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  favour  of  vesting  the  power  of 
contributing  to  or  defraying  entirely,  the  cost  of  the  education  and  maintenance 
(if  necessary)  of  children  of  these  classes,  in  the  hands  of  the  school  authority  rather 
than  in  those  of  the  parochial  board. 


13,568, 
Sime. 
13,754, 
Martin. 
19,822-3, 
Craik. 


Adult  Blind. 

732.  With  regard  to  the  adult  blind  in  Scotland,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  one  important  respect  they  are  less  favourably  situated  than  those  in  England  and 
Wales,  as  the  pensions  there  enjoyed  by  the  blind  practically  do  not  exist  in  Scotland. 
See  Memo-    I*  is  doubtless  this  fact  that  has  helped  to  make  the  Scotch  industrial  blind  contend 
rial  in  Ap-     SO  Strongly  for  the  education  of  blind  children  in  ordinary  board  schools,  so  that  tlie 
pendixl.      industrious  blind  may  enjoy  a  larger  share  of  the  funds  of  the  Scotch  Institutions,  and 
other  endowments,  given  from  time  to  time  specially  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind. 
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Endowments. 

733.  These  emndowents  have,  in  nearly  every  case,  been  left  in  connexion  with 
existing  institutions,  and,  in  the  case  of  Aberdeen,  the  Educational  Endowments 
(Scotland)  Commission,  have  framed  a  scheme  for  its  better  administration.  The 
scheme  is  not  very  far-reaching,  and  is  mainly  designed  to  meet  difficulties 
experienced  by  the  governors.  With  the  other  Scotch  Institutions  the  Educational 
Endowments  Commissioners  do  not  apparently  contemplate  dealing. 

734.  The  income  from  the  invested  funds  of  the  Scotch  Blind  Asylums  amounted 
to  2,420L  in  1887,  exclusive  of  the  Donald  Eraser  bequest  at  Inverness,  which  may 
amount  to  a  capital  sum  of  from  25,000L  to  30,000L  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
a  few  miscellaneous  trusts,  the  income  of  which  amounts  to  about  680Z.  per  annum. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Webster,  Speed,  Watt  and  Johnston  Mortification, 
which  is  distributed  in  sums  ranging  from  51.  to  101.  per  annum  chiefly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind  bearing  these  names.  This  trust  has  recently  applied  for  and  obtained 
a  scheme  from  the  Educational  Endowments  Commissioners. 

Missions,  Sfc, 

735.  The  mission  to  the  out-door  blind  in  Scotland,  which  has  for  its  main  object  14,180,  &c, 
.  to  teach  the  blind  to  read  raised  type,  and  encourage  them  in  finding  employment,  Macdonald. 

was  originated  in  1857  with  one  teacher.  There  are  now  10  separate  societies  (Aberdeen, 
Dundee,  Dumfries  and  Galloway,  Edinburgh,  Fife,  and  Kinross,  Forfarshire,  Glasgow 
and  West  of  Scotland,  Northern  Counties,  Perth,  and  Stirling,)  employing  21  mis- 
sionaries, who  regularly  visit  throughout  the  whole  of  Scotland  3,100  blind  at  their 
homes.  This  does  not  include  those  in  institutions.  This  number,  when  compared 
with  the  total  given  by  the  Census,  3,158,  will  show  (even  after  allowing  for  these 
la'''ter  figures  being  under  the  mark)  that  the  ground  is  practically  covered  by  the 
operations  of  the  societies.  Their  libraries  contain  an  aggregate  collection  of 
9,755  volumes,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  being  in  the  Moon  type.  Of  the  whole 
number  visited  45  per  cent,  are  able  to  read. 

736.  With  a  view  of  encouraging  the  blind  to  become  self-supporting  as  far  as 
possible,  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Society  have  collected  and  invested  6,000Z., 
the  income  from  which  is  annually  given  in  grants  or  loans  to  necessitous  deserving 
blind  in  that  district  who  desire  to  commence  trading  for  themselves. 

737.  The  memorial  submitted  to  us  by  the  industrial  blind  of  Scotland  {see 
Appendix  1),  expresses  an  opinion  that  State  aid  of  a  regular  and  reliable  nature  should 
be  granted  to  all  blind  persons  unable  to  earn  a  sufficient  livelihood,  and  also  a  hope 
that  such  State  aid  may  in  no  way  interfere  with  their  civil  rights.  We  have  referred 
in  our  general  report  (para.  124)  to  the  position  of  the  aged  blind,  and  our  recom- 
mendations that,  on  general  grounds,  they  should  be  treated  on  a  difierent  principle 
from  the  ordinary  pauper,  and  should  not  be  subject  to  any  legal  disqualification  in 
consequence  of  their  receiving  out-door  relief,  are  intended  to  apply  to  Scotland 
as  well. 


Deap  and  Dumb. 
Census. 

738.  The  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Census  of 
1881  was  stated  to  be  2,142,  of  whom  1,149  vfere  males  and  993  females.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  the  general  population  were  1  in  1,333  in  1851,  1  in 
1,315  in  1861,  1  in  1,612  in  1871,  and  1  in  1,754  in  1881,  which  [indicate  a  diminution 
in  the  total  numbers  of  persons  so  afflicted. 

739.  Of  the  total  number  in  1881,  93  men  and  38  women  were  engaged  in  agricultu,ral  Ceusus 
employment ;  46  men  and  one  woman  in  bookbinding,  printing,  &c. ;  88  men  and  Returns,  se6 
seven  women  did  tailoring  business ;  67  men  were  in  the  shoe  trade  ;  and  76  females  ^ppendix 
were  milliners,  dress-makers,  stay-makers,  &c.     These  appeared  to  be  the  favourite 
occupations  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Scotland,  though  a  good  number  were  distributed 

in  various  other  occupations,  particularly  in  difierent  industries  connected  with  textile, 
fabrics,  whidl  engaged  39  men  and  58  women. 
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jfarliamen-        740.  The  total  number  assisted  from  tlie  poor  rates  in  May  1887  was  221,  but  of 

tary  Keturn  these  83  were  children  under  15  years  of  age  undergoing  instruction  in  special  schools, 

1887^^-^  t  '^^  number  above  school  age  was  138  in  all,  viz.,  44  in  the  poor-house,  and 

'  ^'  '  94  others  receiving  outdoor  relief. 

"  Institutions. 

741.  The  institutions  in  Scotland  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  six  in  number,  viz., 
Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Edinburgh  (Donaldson's  Hospital,  and  Henderson  Eow),  Griasgow 
(Langside),  and  the  Smyllum  Orphanage  at  Lanark  for  Roman  Catholics.  All  except 
one  have  been  visited  by  the  Commissioners.  The  total  number  of  pupils  under 
instruction  was  367, 207  being  boys  and  160  girls ;  of  these  72  were  paid  for  by  various 
parochial  boards  (the  number  as  given  in  the  Parliamentary  Return  referred  to  above 
is  83),  who  annually  contribute  sums  varying  from  HI.  to  16/.  per  head. 

See  List  of        742.  The  majority  of  the  pupils  in  these  institutions  appear,  from  the  returns 
Institutions    furnished  by  the  authorities  of  the  Institutions,  to  be  taught  on  the  combined  system 
(Appendix         q-^q  form  or  another,  no  less  than  252  being  so  educated  ;  77  are  taught  on  the  oral 
^'  system  at  Edinburgh  (Henderson  Row)  and  Glasgow  (Langside) ;  and^  38,  or  a  little 

over  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  are  taught  entirely  on  the  sign  and  manual 
system.    These  latter  classes  belong  to  the  two  Edinburgh  Institutions. 


School  Boards. 

743.  Three  of  the  school  boards  in  Scotland,  viz.,  Dundee,  Govan  Parish  (Glasgow), 
and  Greenock,  have  established  classes  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  within  their 
districts,  and  in  1888  were  educating  23  boys  and  22  girls,  all  on  the  pure  oral 
system. 

Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

744.  With  regard  to  the  adult  deaf  and  dumb  in  Scotland  there  are  six  societies 
which  concern  themselves  with  their  welfare,  viz.,  the  Aberdeen,  Ayr,  Dundee,  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  and  Greenock  Societies.  The  deaf  and  dumb  members  number 
upwards  of  a  thousand,  and  the  aggregate  income  in  1887  was  about  2,000L 


Imbeciles. 
State  of  the  Law. 

745.  The  only  special  law  in  Scotland  affecting  imbeciles  is  contained  in  sections  7 
and  8  of  the  Act  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  54. 

S.  7.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Board  to  grant  licenses  to  any  charitable  institution  established  for  the  care 
and  training  of  imbecile  children,  and  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  private  subscription,  without  exacting 
any  license  fee  therefor,  and  such  license  may  be  in  name  of  the  superintendent  of  such  institution  for  the 
time  being. 

8.  With  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  agreements  and  arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  reception  and 
detention  of  all  or  any  of  the  pauper  lunatics  of  any  district,  county,  or  parish  in  any  public,  private,  district, 
or  parochial  asylum  or  hospital  within  or  beyond  the  limits  of  such  district,  county,  or  parish. 

18  457         "^^^^  They  are  supported  out  of  the  poor  rate,  whether  they  are  in  their  own' homes 
Mitchell,    or  are  sent  to  institutions,  and  it  is  as  compulsory  on  parochial  boards  to  extend  relief 
to  these  imbecile  children  as  to  extend  relief  to  adult  lunatics. 

747.  The  law  in  Scotland  still  regards  idiots  and  imbeciles  as  lunatics.  What  would 
necessitate  the  giving  of  relief  in  Scotland  to  an  adult  lunatic  would  necessitate  the 
giving  of  relief  to  a  juvenile  lunatic.  Age  would  not  make  any  difference.  All  the 
children  in  the  Institutions  are  intimated  to  the  Board  of  Lunacy  as  lunatics.  When 
an  idiot  child  has  a  valid  claim  to  relief,  the  parochial  board  must  give  relief,  and  in 
the  way  which  is  best  for  the  child  as  determined  by  the  Board  of  Lunacy. 


Institutions. 

18  4"6  There  are  only  two  institutions  for  idiotic  and  imbecile  children  in  Scotland, 

Mitchell,    one  at  Larbert  near  Stirling,  and  one  at  Baldovan  near  Dundee.     Both  of  these 

institutions  are  licensed  by  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy;  under  the  provisions  of 

section  7  of  25  and  26  Victoria,  chapter  54. 
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749.  The  institution  at  Larbert  is  licensed  to  receive  180  children,  and  there  are  18,478, 
181  now  in  it — that  is,  one  child  in  excess  of  the  number  for  which  it  is  licensed.    The  Mitchell, 
institution  at  Baldovan  is  licensed  to  receive  70  children,  and  there  are  only  50 
children  now  in  it. 

750.  The  inmates  of  these  institutions  consist  of  three  classes  :  (1.)  Pauper  boarders 
or  pupils  who  are  maintained  out  of  the  poor  rate  ;  (2.)  Election  boarders  or  pupils 
who  are  maintained  out  of  the  contributions  of  the  charitable ;  (3.)  Private  boarders  or 
pupils  who  are  maintained  by  their  friends.  In  considering  the  question  of  State  aid, 
these  three  classes  must  be  dealt  with  separately.  The  pauper  inmates  of  these 
institutions  participate  in  the  Parliamentary  grant  towards  the  maintenance  of  pauper 
lunatics.  For  each  pa.uper  child  there  is  a  grant  in  aid  of  4s.  per  week,  when  the  cost 
to  the  parish  reaches  or  exceeds  8s.  per  week.  When  the  cost  is  less  than  8s. — m 
consequence,  say,  of  part  of  the  board  being  paid  by  relations —then  the  grant  in  aid 
is  one-half  of  the  cost.  Before  any  pauper  child  can  be  admitted  either  into  Larbert 
or  Baldovan  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Lunacy  must  be  obtained.  It  is  granted  on 
a  petition  by  the  inspector  of  poor  of  the  parish  sending  the  child,  the  petition  being 
accompanied  by  a  statement  of  particulars  and  by  two  medical  certificates  in  a  prescribed 
form.  These  certificates  must  declare  the  child  to  be  of  "  unsound  mind,"  and  also  to 
be  "  capable  of  deriving  benefit  from  training  and  treatment  in  an  institution  for  the 
"  training  of  imbecile  children."  All  the  pauper  children  are  thus  certified  to  be  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  educable.  But  the  aid  from  Imperial  sources  may  be  regarded 
as  given  to  them  independently  of  the  question  of  educability.  They  get  it  in 
consequence  of  being  certified  by  two  medical  men  to  be  of  unsound  mind,"  which  is 
enough  to  make  them  technically  or  legally  "  lunatics." 

"Before  any  parish  cau  receive  the  grant  of  4s.  per  week  on  account  of  any  idiotic  or  imbecile  child,  18,479, 

whether  he  is  provided  for  in  an  institution  or  under  private  care,  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy  must  grant  a  MitchelU 
certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  child  was  '  necessarily  detained  and  properly  cared  for '  in  the  institution  or 
house  in  which  he  was  during  the  time  for  which  the  ciaim  for  participation  is  made." 

751.  Pauper  idiots  and  imbeciles  who  are  not  in  institutions,  but  who  live,  with  the 
Board's  sanction,  in  private  dwellings  under  the  care  of  relatives  or  strangers,  also 
participate  in  the  grant  towards  the  maintenance  of  lunatics.  They  do  so  on  the  same 
grounds  as  those  which  lead  to  participation  in  the  cases  of  pauper  imbeciles  who  are 
in  institutions. 

"The  question  is  whether  it  would  not  be  as  proper  to  give  State  aid  to  the  children  in  institutions  who       18  483, 
are  maintained  out  of  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  charitable  as  to  give  it  to  the  paupers.    It  would  not  MitcheH 
be  necessary  in  their  case  to  give  it  to  them  as  being  lunatics,  but  it  might  be  given  to  them  as  being  educable 
children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay  for  the  costly  educational  appliances  which  the  exceptional  condition 
of  the  children  renders  necessary." 

752.  By  the  rules  of  Larbert  Institution  election  pupils  can  remain  for  only  five  years 
unless  special  exception  be  made  in  their  favour,  and  by  the  regulation  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  Lunacy  children  are  not  allowed  to  remain  either  in  that  Institution  or  at 
Baldovan  after  having  attained  the  age  of  18,  unless  it  be  shown  that  they  may  with 
propriety  be  still  regarded  as  children. 

753.  There  are  many  imbecde  children  in  Scotland,  whose  condition  would  be 
improved  bj  the  training  which  is  given  in  institutions,  but  who  are  kept  at  home. 
The  existing  accommodation  for  such  children,  however,  is  not  fully  occupied.  The 
two  Institutions  at  Larbert  and  Baldovan  are  licensed  to  receive  250,  but  owing  to  the 
latter  not  being  full  the  total  number  resident  rarely  exceeds  230  in  the  two  institutions. 
Increased  accommodation  would  be  needed  if  all  imbecile  children  who  are  capable  of 
deriving  benefit  from  special  training  were  placed  in  institutions  which  could  give 
that  training. 

754.  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell  considers  that  no  alteration  of  the  law  is  requisite  in     18  511 
Scotland,  but  that  to  separate  the  educable  from  the  ineducable  would  mean  providing  18,514-5, 
a  fresh  Institution  at  considerable  cost.    Ee  adds  that  accommodation  for  from  300  Mitchell, 
to  350  educable  imbeciles  would  be  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  Scotland  for  many 

years  to  come. 

755.  Although  there  are  some  difierences  both  in  the  law  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  imbeciles  in  Scotland,  we  recommend  that  for  that  part 

of  the  United  Kingdom  enactments  similar,  as  far  as  possible,  to  those  which  we  ^S'ee  para.  12. 
suggest  for  England  and  Wales  should  be  carried  out. 
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KOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  CONDITION  OF  THE  BLIND,  &C.  ! 


IRELAND. 


State  of  the  Law. 

756.  The  principal  laws  aflPecting  these  classes  in  Ireland  are  the  following : — 


Maintenance 
of  deaf  and 
dumb  or  blind 
in  institutions 
approved  by 
the  Commis- 
sioners may 
be  paid  out  of 
rates. 

Guardians  may 
provide  for  the 
reception  of 
certain  paupers 
in  suitable 
institutions. 


Guardians  may 
provide  for  the 
reception  of 
pauper  idiots, 
&ci  in  suitable 
institutions. 


Guardians  may 
bring  back 
paupers  to 
union. 

Conscience  ' 
clause. 


Archbp. 
Walsh's 
Memo. 
Answer  to 
Question  2. 
(Appen- 
dix 5.) 


6  &  7  Vict.  c.  92  (1843). 

14.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  guardians  of  any  union  may  send  any  destitute  poor  deaf  and  dumb  or 
blind  child  under  the  age  of  18  to  any  institution  for  the  maintenance  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind  which 
may  be  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners,  with  the  consent  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  child,  and 
may  pay  the  expense  of  its  maintenance  there  out  of  the  rates  raised  under  the  authority  of  the  said  first- 
recited  Act. 

41  &  42  Vict.  c.  60  (1878). 

3.  The  guardians  of  any  union  may  provide  for  the  reception,  maintenance,  and  instruction  of  any  pauper 
above  the  age  of  18,  being  blind,  or  deaf  and  dumb,  in  any  hospital  or  institution  established  for  the  reception 
of  persons  suflfering  under  such  infirmities,  and  may  pay  out  of  the  rates  the  charges  incurred  in  the 
conveyance  of  such  pauper  to  and  from  the  same,  as  well  as  those  incurred  in  his  maintenance,  support,  and 
instruction  therein  :  Provided  always,  that  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  such  union  for  the  reception,  main- 
tenance, and  instruction  of  every  such  pauper  so  received  in  any  such  hospital  or  institution  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  55.  weekly. 

4.  The  guardians  of  any  union  may,  v^^ith  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland,  send 
any  idiotic  or  imbecile  pauper  to  the  workhouse  of  any  other  union,  with  the  consent  of  Ihe  guardians  of  such 
last-mentioned  union,  or  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  said  Board,  contract  for  the  reception,  maintenance, 
.'I lid  support  of  any  idiotic  or  imbecile  pauper  in  any  public  or  licensed  asylum  or  establishment  for  the 
reception  and  relief  of  idiots  or  imbeciles,  and  pay  out  of  the  rates  the  cost  of  the  maintenance,  clothing,  and 
lodging  of  such  pauper  in  such  workhouse,  asylum,  or  establishment,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  his  conveyance 
thereto,  or  his  removal  therefrom,  and  the  expenses  of  his  burial  when  necessary  :  Provided  always,  that  the 
amount  to  be  paid  by  the  guardians  of  such  union  for  the  maintenance  of  every  such  idiotic  or  imbecile 
pauper  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  5s.  weekly. 

5.  The  guardians  may  at  any  time,  at  their  discretion,  and  shall  upon  the  requisition  of  the  managers 
of  any  such  hospital,  institution,  asylum,  or  establishment,  cause  any  such  pauper  to  be  removed  therefrom 
and  brought  back  to  their  parish  or  union. 

6.  No  idiotic  or  imbecile  pauper  shall  be  sent  by  the  guardians  of  any  union  to  any  hospital,  institution, 
asylum,  or  establishment  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  other  than  a  hospital,  institution,  asylum,  or 
establishment  maintained  out  of  public  I'ates,  unless  with  the  consent  of  such  relatives,  if  any,  of  the  said 
pauper  nearest  of  kin  as  can  conveniently  be  found. 

757.  In  considering  the  question  whether,  in  Ireland,  the  education  of  these  classes 
should  be  compulsory,  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
seeing,  education  is  not  compulsory  in  this  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  not 
within  our  province  to  enter  into  the  question  whether  this  is  desirable  or  not,  the  fact, 
however,  must  influence  us  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  compulsory 
education  in  the  case  of  the  classes  we  have  at  present  under  our  consideration. 

758.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  matter  may  be  more  simple  than  would  at  first 
appear ;  if  education  be  offered  to  these  afflicted  classes  in  an  acceptable  form,  it  is 
stated  that  it  is  probable  the  parents  and  guardians  of  such  children  would  be  led  to 
avail  themselves  of  it ;  and  therefore  compulsion  would  be  unnecessary.  The  evidence 
on  this  point  of  Dr.  "Walsh,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  President  of 
the  Cabra  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  is  most  important. 

"  If  an  educational  system  be  established  in  Ireland  fully  and  freely  aA^ailable  in  every  case  for  the  education 
of  the  classes  of  children  in  question,  there  will  not  be,  I  should  consider,  any  need  to  apply  compulsion  to 
induce  the  parents  and  guardians  of  those  children  to  give  them  the  advantages  of  it. 

"  Two  things  are  here  to  be  taken  into  account,  both  of  them  firmly  established  and  abundantly  illustrated 
by  experience.  First,  there  is  amongst  our  people,  even  amongst  the  poorest  of  them,  an  earnest  desire  to 
have  their  children  educated.  Secondly,  in  the  exceptional  cases  where  this  desire  may  be  wanting,  the 
influence  of  the  clergj — and  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  observing  that  in  this  I  speak  of  the  clergy  of  all  I'eligious 
denominations  in  Ireland — may  be  relied  upon  to  give  most  effective  aid  to  the  legislature  in  securing  the 
sending  of  the  children  to  school,  always,  of  course,  provided  that  the  system  of  education  maintained' by 
the  public  authority  is  one  that  puts  no  strain  upon  the  conscience  of  either  clergy  or  people." 


Institutions  or  Day-schools. 

759.  The  question  arises  whether,  in  making  further  provision  for  the  education  of 
these  classes,  the  system  of  denominational  institutions,  popular  in  Ireland,  should  be 
extended,  or  the  day-school  system  adopted,  as  is  partly  the  case  in  England  and 
Scotland. 
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760.  The  day  school  system  is  obviously  best  suited  to  large  towns.  In  Ireland  the 
rural  population  is  relatively  large  (including  in  the  rural  population  small  towns  or 
villages  not  large  enough  to  supply  sufficient  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind  children  to 
form  classes).  Besides  the  distribution  of  the  population,  however,  there  are  other 
grounds  dwelt  on  by  mtnesses,  who  speak  with  authority,  for  thinking  that  the  system  1 7,647. 
of  education  in  institutions  is,  for  the  most  part,  that  best  adapted  to  Ireland.  Dickinson. 

761.  Upon  this  subject  the  testimony  of  Archbishop  Walsh  and  Sir  Patrick  Keenan 
are  in  accord.    Sir  P.  Keenan  says, — 

"  I  know  something  about  the  interesting  system  of  '  centres  '  for  extern  pupils  which  prevails  in  London.  20,934, 
This  system,  however,  would  not  be  feasible  in  Ireland.  I  have  caused  very  careful  inquiries  to  be  made  in  Keenan. 
the  three  largest  cities,  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Cork,  and  have  ascertained  that  the  elements  to  constitute  a 
*  centre '  in  any  one  of  them  are  not  found  to  exist.  You  have  therefore  nothing  for  it,  in  Ireland  at  all 
events,  but  to  perpetuate  the  present  utterly  inadequate  and  defective  system,  even  with  a  little  modification, 
to  which  I  shall  refer,  or  to  extend  the  resources  and  the  numbers  of  the  '  institutions.'  The  latter  is  the 
course  I  warmly  advocate." 

762.  Archbishop  Walsh's  view  is  substantially  the  same. 

"  The  fact  mentioned  by  Sir  Patrick  Keenan  (20,934)  as  to  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  number  of  those  Archbp. 
afflicted  children  to  form  even  one  educational  '  centre '  for  them,  even  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  is  of  vital  Walsh's 
importance  in  the  consideration  of  this  portion  of  the  subject.  Memo. 

"  I  may  add  that  by  inquiries  carefully  made  through  the  police  and  other  official  channels  of  information,  it  Question  3. 
was  recently  ascertained  that  the  total  number  of  blind  children  in  the  city  of  Dublin  not  already  provided 
for  in  our  existing  institutions  was  but  two.    This  most  satisfactory  result,  I  need  hardly  add,  is  in  great 
measure  if  not  exclusively  due  to  the  watchful  zeal  and  energy  with  which  the  interests  of  the  poorer  classes 
of  our  people  are  looked  after  by  the  clergy  of  the  city,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant. 

"  As  to  whether  the  education  of  the  blind^  and  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  conducted  in  special  institutions 
or  in  the  ordinary  national  schools  of  the  country  ? 

"  On  this  point  also  I  see  no  room  for  doubt.  I  fully  agree  with  mucli  that  is  said  by  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  training  of  children  in  institutions,  at  least  to  this  extent,  that  I  fully  recognise  the  many  and 
serious  defects,  or  rather  drawbacks,  almost  inseparable  from  such  a  mode  of  training.  But  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  case  the  drawbacks  to  which  I  refer  must,  I  fear,  be  regarded  as  necessary  evils.  The 
institution  system  is,  notwithstanding  all  its  drawbacks,  a  useful  and  desirable  system  when  no  better  system 
is  available.  I  cannot  see]  that  for  the  education  of  the  children  in  question  any  other  system  is  available  in 
Ireland." 

763.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  Belfast,  as  in  Glasgow,  the  day  school  system  may  be 
adopted  for  the  early  education  of  these  classes,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  as 
regards  the  Eoman  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  there  exists  in  the  religious  teaching 
Orders  a  machinery  peculiarly  favourable  for  making  the  institutions  successful.  The 
Commissioners  at  their  visits  to  Cabra,  Merrion,  and  Cork  were  much  struck  by  this, 
and  they  have  evidence  that  the  same  machinery  may  be  applied  to  the  industrial 
training  of  the  blind,  &c,  in  Ireland. 

764.  Archbishop  Walsh,  when  asked, — 

"  Do  you  think  that  any  religious  Order  in  Ireland  could  be  found  to  undertake  the  industrial  training  of  Archbo 

the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind  in  schools  analogous  to  the  Artane  Industrial  School,  or  the  education  of  the  Walsh's' 

educable  class  of  imbeciles  ?"  Memo 

Eeplied, —  Question  8. 

"  No  misgiving  need  be  entertained  on  this  score.  As  regards  the  Catholic  side  of  the  question — and  of 
course  on  this  point  I  can  speak  only  for  the  Catholic  side — our  resources  in  this  respect  are  practically 
unlimited." 


765.  In  the  opinion  of  Sir  P.  Keenan  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  denominational 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  Protestant  and  Eoman  Catholic  schools. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  an  institution  must  necessarily,  like  a  home,  recognise  an 
identity  of  religious  belief  amongst  its  inmates.  So  far  as  the  Eoman  Catholic  sc*hools 
are  concerned,  the  system  of  religious  Orders  necessarily  leads  to  complete  separation 
of  the  sexes,  and  thus  avoids  to  a  great  extent  the  evils  attending  the  ordinary  social 
intercourse  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  a  mixed  institution  to  which  we  have  referred  in 
the  earlier  part  of  our  Eeport  [see  paragraph  566). 

766.  The  national  schools  in  Ireland  are  at  present  open  to  the  children  of  every 
denomination. 

"  But  unless  you  made  these  special  schools  to  which  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind  children  were  sent  denomi- 
national schools,  you  would  not  get  those  to  whom  you  might  naturally  look  to  be  concerned  in  the  work  of 
educating  these  afflicted  children — the  clergy  and  the  monks  and  nuns,  and  so  oe— to  take  an  interest  in  the 
thing.    They  should  be  established  on  the  denominational  principle." 

767.  It  is  stated  that  this  view  would  also  be  taken  by  the  parents  of  children  if 
they  had  the  choice  between  an  institution  and  a  national  school. 

p  2 


20,962. 
Keenan. 

17,725  and 
6,  and 
17,652. 
Dickinson. 


20,963-4 
Keenan. 


20,972. 
Keenan. 
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20,968. 
Keenan. 

20,981. 
Keenan. 

20,982. 
Keenan. 


20,983. 
Keenan. 

20,960. 
Keenan. 


20,934. 
Keenan. 


768.  With  regard  to  large  towns,  the  same  witness  inquired  through  the  inspectors 
and  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  if  there  existed  any  number  of  children  of  these 
classes  in  the  three  large  cities  not  in  institutions,  and  he  found  that,  except  a  stray 
one  here  and  there,  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  country  districts,  of  course, 
they  will  be  scattered  in  ones  and  twos. 

769.  Our  own  inquiries  in  Cork  and  Belfast  led  us  to  infer  that  there  must  be  a  good 
many  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  some  of  the  blind,  growing  up  without  instruction  in 
those  cities,  and  doubtless  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  as  well.  But,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  compulsory  education  and  such  machinery  as  attendance  officers,  committees,  &c., 
it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  exactly  the  number  of  those  who  on  account  of  their 
infirmities  may  be  excused  from  attending  school. 

770.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Macnamara  had  the  names  of  nearly  400  deaf  and  dumb  children 
who  ought  to  be  in  institutions,  and  are  not. 

771.  Of  the  two  alternative  schemes  (viz.,  day  schools  or  institutions)  Sir  P.  Keenan 
prefers  the  institution  system. 

772.  Upon  being  asked  whether,  if  a  blind  child  could  attend  the  national  school  of 
its  village  for  some  three  or  four  years,  so  as  to  learn  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
the  elements  of  geography,  and  so  on,  it  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  go  to  an 
institution  than  if  it  had  not  had  the  advantage  of  that  training  along  with  seeing 
children,  the  witness  answered  that — 

"  Such  a  child  would  go  to  an  institution  infinitely  better  prepared  to  derive  the  higher  advantages  of  the 
institution  than  if  he  had  not  had  the  advantage  of  that  training.  If  such  preliminary  education  as  you  are 
pointing  at  could  possibly  be  given  to  a  blind  child  in  an  ordinary  national  school  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  that  child,  w^hen  it  went  to  an  institution,  would  very  likely  master  all  that  the  institution  would  teach 
him  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  if  he  had  not  had  that  preliminary  training. 

"  But  its  general  education,  as  I  have  already  ventured  to  surmise,  would  proceed  more  satisfactorily  in 
an  institution  with  children  of  its  own  class." 

773.  The  question  was  asked,-- 

"  Is  it  a  fact  that  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind  children  do  not  get  adequate  education  in  the  national  schools, 
where  they  are  in  national  schools?" 

774.  The  witness  (Sir  P.  Keenan)  replied,  that  so  far  as  he  could  judge  none  of 

the  present  inspectors  could  tell  of  any  genuine  case  of  education,  but  he  could  himself 

testify  to  the  following  genuine  case  of  a  blind  child. 

"  I  was,  33  years  ago,  head  inspector  of  schools,  and  had  under  my  direction  the  schools  of  the  province  of 
Ulster.  In  an  ordinary  national  school  in  a  remote  part  of  the  county  Donegal  I  found  a  little  blind  boy, 
about  14  years  of  age,  and,  except  that  he  could  not  read  a  book  or  a  newspaper,  he  was  the  best  educated 
national  school  boy  of  his  age  I  had  ever  met  ;  yet  he  had  never  been  in  any  school  in  his  life  but  that 
national  school  in  that  wild  part  of  Donegal.  He  could  calculate  a  sum  in  his  mind  just  as  well  as  other 
children  could  on  their  slates.  As  to  his  singing,  one  could  not  help  being  quite  enchanted  with  it ;  he 
had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  geography  and  grammar,  and  everything  that  a  child  in  a  national  school 
might  be  expected  to  know  ;  and  he  was  unquestionably  the  brightest  and  most  intelligent  of  all  the 
children  in  the  school.    But  he  was  an  exception  ;  he  was  a  child  of  genius." 

775.  If  the  parents  of  blind  children  were  encouraged  to  send  them  to  the  ordinary 
national  schools  throughout  the  country,  such  cases  might  be  more  frequent  than  the 
witness  seems  to  imagine  possible.  He  himself  suggests  that  a  special  results  fee  for 
the  instruction  of  such  children  might  be  an  inducement  to  teachers  to  undertake  as 
an  extra  branch  this  diversion  from  their  ordinary  duties. 


21,021. 
MacCabe. 


See  Reports 
of  visits 
(MerrionY 


State  Aid  in  Ireland. 

776.  The  State  in  Ireland,  as  in  England,  does  nothing  in  the  way  of  paying  the 
cost  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind,  save  by  contributions  made  to  institutions 
from  the  boards  of  guardians.  An  Act  (6  &  7  Yict.  c.  92.)  provides  that  the  guardians 
of  any  union  may  send  any  destitute  poor  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind  child  under  the 
age  of  18  to  an  institution.  A  subsequent  Act  (41  &  42  Vict.  c.  60.)  removes  the 
restriction  as  to  age,  and  while  giving  the  guardians  power  to  pay  for  each  person, 
provides  that  the  weekly  payment  in  each  case  above  the  age  of  18  shall  not 
exceed  5s. 

777.  It  has  been  stated  to  us  that  children  have  been  withdrawn  from  institutions 
to  which  they  have  been  sent,  as  the  guardians  could  not  afford  to  go  on  paying  for 
so  long  a  time  as  is  required  for  the  education  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind  child. 
The  question,  therefore,  naturally  arises  : — Should  the  guardians  be  compelled  to  pay 
for  the  education  of  such  children,  and  to  what  extent  ?    Should  the  entire,  or  only 
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a  part  of  the  cost  of  education  of  such  children  fall  on  the  ratepayers,  and  what 
should  be  the  area  of  taxation  for  levying  such  rates "? 

778.  Sir  Patrick  Keenan's  evidence  on  this  subject  is  exhaustive : — 

"  The  '  institutions  '  at  present  existing,  though  nominally  private,  are  yet  largely  aided  by  contributions 
from  the  poor  law  guardians.  I  have,  however,  heard  from  most  reliable  authority  that  sometimes  the 
guardians  are  stingy  in  making  these  contributions.  Whatever  the  system  of  the  future  may  be,  the  require- 
ment of  some  local  contribution  will  not,  I  presume,  be  abandoned.  I  would,  however,  make  the  local  contri- 
bution compulsory,  or  in  other  words,  I  would  require  each  board  of  guardians  to  send  every  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  blind  child,  within  certain  limits  of  age,  and  whose  parents  belong  to  the  poorer  classes,  to  an 
institution.  To  minimise  the  tendency  to  stinginess,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  best  course  would  be 
to  levy  the  poor  law  contribution,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  cattle  plague  contributions,  by  a  '  national 
rate.'  This  would,  probably,  be  only  a  farthing  or  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound.  Whilst  I  feel  so  strongly  as 
to  the  duty  of  the  guardians,  I  feel  quite  as  strongly  as  to  the  duty  of  the  State.  I  think  that,  as  in 
Ireland,  the  State  awards  four-fifths  of  the  cost  of  the  primary  schools  and  gives,  as  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  the  denominational  colleges  for  the  training  of  school-masters  and 
school-mistresses,  at  least  the  latter  proportion,  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  each  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind 
pupil  at  an  institution  should  be  derived  from  the  Imperial  Treasury.  If  the  cost  per  child  were,  say,  20/., 
then  15/.  of  it  should  come  from  the  parliamentary  vote,  and  the  other  51.  frcm  the  rates.  To  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics  is  now  an  acknowledged  obligation  of  the  State.  In  the  estimates  of 
this  year,  104,460/.  for  this  purpose  is  provided  for  Ireland.  But  to  speak  of  education  alone,  every  phase 
of  Irish  education  but  this  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind,  commands  a  share  of  the 
parliamentary  funds. 

"  The  pauper  children  in  the  workhouse  are  taught  by  teacliers  whose  salaries  come  from  Imperial  funds  ; 
the  orphan  and  the  outcast  in  an  industrial  or  reformatory  school  is  supported  and  educated  largely  by 
the  votes  of  Parliament;  the  400  and  odd  children  of  soldiers  who  are  pupils  at  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Military  School  are  supported  and  educated  entirely  by  Imperial  funds ;  the  half  million  of  children  in  daily 
attendance  at  the  national  schools  get  four-fifths  of  the  cost  of  their  education  from  Parliament;  tlte  Inter- 
mediate schools  get  the  interest  of  a  million  of  the  Irish  Church  fund,  practically  a  public  grant;  the 
students  of  art  and  science  in  Irish  schools  get  parliamentary  aid  through  South  Kensington ;  students  in 
archeology  and  Celtic  literature  are  aided  by  the  Imperial  vote  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ;  and,  then, 
not  to  speak  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  or  the  Royal  University,  or  of  any  of  the  incidents  of  'professional' 
education,  I  think  it  may  reasonably  be  asked  why  it  is  that  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  are  apparently 
alone  left  out  in  the  cold.  I  shall  not  venture  to  dwell  upon  the  generous  practice  of  foreign  governments 
in  relation  to  the  class  of  institutions  under  consideration.  If,  as  I  think  ought  to  be  the  case,  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  cost  be  borne  by  the  State,  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  arrange  for  eflacient  inspection. 
As  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  already  inspect,  as  I  have  shown,  many  different  classes  of 
schools,  I  do  not  apprehend  any  unwillingness  on  their  part  were  the  Government  to  desire  them  to  under- 
take the  inspection  and  administration  of  the  institutions." 

779.  Archbishop  Walsh's  replies  to  the  following  questions  show  that  on  several 
points  he  is  in  accord  with  the  witness  just  quoted. 

"The  vast  majority  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  are  children  of  poor  parents.  What  proportion  of 
the  funds  should  in  such  cases  the  Imperial  Treasury  contribute  ? 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  the  latter  pay  15/.  and  the  local  rates  5/.,  out  of  the  20/.  which  maybe 
assumed  to  be  approximately  the  annual  cost  ? 

"  Should  this  be  conditional  on  annual  inspection  ? 

"  In  such  cases,  should  it  be  compulsory  on  (poor  law)  guardians  to  pay  their  share  ?" 
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"  The  distribution  of  cost  indicated  in  the  question  seems  to  me  satisfactory.  But  the  total  amount 
mentioned,  20/.,  seems  altogether  insufficient. 

"  As  to  inspection,  I  know  of  no  reasonable  objection  to  it.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  objection  being 
taken  to  it  in  the  case  of  our  industrial  schools.    The  two  cases  seem  parallel. 

"  I  think  the  local  contribution  in  aid  of  the  Imperial  grant  should  be  compulsory. 

"If  possible,  I  should  wish  to  see  it  levied  by  some  other  authority  than  the  poor  law  guardians.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  The  contemplated  system  embraces  elements  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
system  administered  by  the  guardians.  Anything  calculated  to  obscure  the  distinction  would  seriously 
embarrass  the  work. 

"  If,  for  any  reason,  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  have  the  contribution  made  by  the  guardians,  I  should, 
with  Sir  Patrick  Keenan  (20,934)  prefer  to  see  this  contribution  levied  as  a  'national'  rate.  In  such  a 
case  as  this,  the  system  of  rates  levied  by  local  district  authorities  is  open  to  many  objections  from  which 
the  other  system  is  free. 

.  "  As  a  result  of  levying  the  rate  in  this  way,  the  local  contributions  should  be  paid,  not  directly  to  the 
institutions  by  the  guardians  of  each  union,  as  a  contribution  in  aid  of  the  support  of  a  certain  number  of 
children  then  in  the  institution  from  that  union,  but  into  a  common  fund,  out  of  which  each  institution 
would  receive  the  sum  payable  to  it. 

"  Arranged,  in  this  way,  the  payment  would  be  clearly  separated  from  those  made  by  the  guardians  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  poor  law  relief. 

"  I  would  furthermore  suggest  that  the  national  rate  when  collected  should  be  so  placed  as  to  form  one 
fund  with  the  Imperial  grant,  the  amounts  payable  to  each  institution  from  the  two  sources  being  then 
handed  over  to  the  institution  in  one  payment." 

780.  With  regard  to  compulsion,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion ;  two  witnesses 
are  in  favour  of  compulsion  being  applied  to  guardians  to  send  all  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  blind  children  in  their  districts,  whether  pauper  children  or  not,  to  some  recognised 
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institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  or  the  blind,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  the 
State  should  pay  three-fourths  of  the  estimated  cost. 

781.  Dr.  MacCabe,  on  the  other  hand,  rather  resents  the  idea  that  the  guardians 
require  any  such  pressure  to  be  put  upon  them.    He  says  : — 

"  I  am  of  opiuion  that  to  render  compulsory  the  payment  by  guardians  for  the  maintenance  of  children  in 
special  institutions  is  not  necessary  or  advisable.  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary,  because  boards  of  guardians, 
as  a  rule,  have  not  shown  any  disinclination  to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  existing  enactments 
upon  the  subject. 

"  I  think,"  he  continues,  "  that  return  that  we  made  to  the  Commissioners  shows  after  all  that  the  guardians 
have  not  been  wanting  in  their  duty  with  regard  to  either  blind  or  deaf-mutes  at  an  educable  age." 

■782.  No  doubt  there  are  many  instances  in  which  "  the  guardians  have  not  been 
"  wanting  in  their  duty,"  and  where  compulsion  may  be  unnecessary. 

783.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  evidence  froin  the  institutions  that  some 
boards  of  guardians  do  not  pay  anything,  and  that  in  cases  where  they  did  pay  they 
have  of  late  years  withdrawn  their  support  from  the  institutions  on  the  ground  of 
their  not  being  able  to  afford  it  out  of  the  rates. 

784.  In  answer  to  the  question  whether  a  national  or  union  rate  would  be  preferable, 

Dr.  MacCabe  remarks  : — 

"  I  think  that  a  union  rate  would  be  better.  At  one  time  I  was  rather  disposed  to  be  in  favour  of  a  National 
rate ;  but  those  who  had  much  longer  experience  than  I  are  very  averse  to  seeing  that  principle  ever  again 
introduced.  They  tell  me  that  it  was  very  much  abused  when  rates  in  aid,  which  were  really  national  rates, 
were  in  use,  and  they  think  it  better  to  retain  the  union  as  the  area  for  rating  purposes." 

784.  Archbishop  Walsh,  although  preferring  the  larger  area,  is  prepared  to  give 

due  weight  to  this  witness's  opinion.    He  says  : — 

"  I  have  already  observed  that  I  agree  with  Sir  Patrick  Keenan's  view  as  to  the  area  from  w^hich  the 
local  contribution  should  be  raised,  rather  than  with  Dr.  MacCabe's.  But  I  feel  bound  to  add  that  I  know 
nothing  of  the  reasons  which  influence  Dr.  MacCabe  in  his  preference  of  a  district  or  union  rate  to  a 
National  one.    I  fully  recognise  his  claim  to  speak  with  authority  on  such  a  question." 


Adult  Blind. 

786.  The  limited  area  and  population  of  Ireland  seem  to  offer  advantages  for  giving 
a  fair  trial  to  the  Saxon  system. 

787.  The  opinion  of  Archbishop  "Walsh  is  clear  as  to  the  suitability  of  this  system  of 

supervision  of  the  blind  to  Ireland,  and  its  probable  success.    In  speaking  of  the 

"  Saxon  system,"  he  says : — 

Archbp.  "  So  far  as  I  understand  its  arrangements,  I  regard  it  with  unqualified  admiration  as  a  noble  work  of 

Walsh's  benevolent  ingenuity.  Its  organisation  seems  to  me  to  combine  the  maximum  of  efficiency  with  the  minimum 
Memo.  of  administrative  machinery.    Even  as  a  model  in  this  respect,  apart  from  every  other  consideration,  I  should 

Answer  to      be  glad  to  see  it  introduced  into  Ireland. 

Question  9.  "  I  have  no  doubt  it  can  be  most  successfully  worked  here.  Certain  existing  charitable  and  benevolent 
organisations  may  be  looked  upon  as  having  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  its  introduction.  And  many  circum- 
stances seem  to  show  that  in  Ireland  the  system  can  be  introduced  with  an  exceptionally  good  promise  of 
fruitfulness  in  results. 

"  The  main  feature  of  the  Saxon  system,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  arrangement  by  vphich  a  permanent 
connection  is  kept  up  between  the  old  pupils  and  the  institution. 

"  For  our  large  towns,  the  establishment  and  supervision  of  workshops  for  the  blind  would  form  an 
essential  part  of  the  '  Filrsorge '  system  if  introduced  into  Ireland.  From  the  want  of  some  such  provision 
the  condition  of  many  of  the  blind  working  men  in  Dublin,  and,  I  daresay,  in  other  cities  and  towns  in 
Ireland,  is  deplorable." 

788.  We  think  that  every  institution  receiving  aid  from  the  State,  should  be  required, 
as  a  condition  of  the  grant,  to  keep  a  register  of  former  pupils.  A  groundwork 
would  thus  be  formed  for  carrying  out  the  Saxon  system  in  detail. 

789.  Little  is  done,  except  in  Belfast,  to  help  the  adult  blind  in  Ireland  by  pro- 
viding workshops  for  them.  We  should  like  to  see  the  Richmond  Institution  in 
Dublin  adapted  to  meet  this  want  in  that  city.  The  principles  we  have  recom- 
mended for  England  should,  in  fact,  be  extended  to  Ireland. 


Aged  and  Infirm  Blind. 

790.  Before  considering  how  best  to  deal  with  this  class  in  Ireland,  there  is  one. 
important  fact  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

791.  In  England  some  35,U00L  is  annually  given  to  blind  persons  in  the  form  of 
pensions.    Most  of  these  pension  societies  have  their  seat  in  London,  and  although 
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not  restricted  to  the  Metropolis,  they  practically  do  not  extend  to  Ireland,  and  are 
in  some  instances  limited  to  natives  of  England  and  Wales  or  residents  therein. 

792.  In  Ireland  snch  pension  societies  do  not  exist.  >^ee  Report 
The  good  work  therefore  done  in  England  by  these  societies  must  be  accomplished 

in  Ireland  in  some  other  way. 

793.  In  the  case  of  poor  blind  persons  who  have  been  industrious  in  their  earlier 
days,  who  are  known  to  be  of  good  character,  and  have  relatives  willing  and  inclined 
to  make  them  comfortable  at  home,  out-door  relief  should  be  given  to  au  amount 
at  least  equal  to  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  in  the  workhouse. 

794.  Those  whose  domestic  surroundings  render  living  with  their  friends  impossible  21,061. 
or  undesirable  should  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  union  in  an  asylum  or  home,  21,128. 
such  as  exists  in  Cork.  At  Armagh  and  Limerick  there  are  also  homes  supported  by  ^Hl^^^ 
voluntary  funds.    Such  homes  are  not  sufficiently  numerous,  and  should  be  open  to  ^^^^ 

all  the  aged  and  infirm  blind,  instead  of  their  being  placed  in  the  workhouse.  visit'^to^Cork 

795.  Our  own  observation,  as  well  as  the  evidence  brought  before  us,  has  convinced  ^^^^^^ 
us  that  the  aged  and  infirm  blind  in  many  workhouses  have  a  wretched  existence. 

796.  The  workhouse  is  nowhere  adapted  for  such  inmates,  and  Ireland  does  not  form 
an  exception. 

797.  Archbishop  Walsh,  when  asked  his  opinion  as  to  relaxation  of  the  workhouse  Archbp. 
test  in  these  cases,  and  whether,  if  their  circumstances  as  regards  domestic  life  were  ^^^^^'^ 
suitable,  out-door  relief  should  be  given  to  the  aged  and  infirm  blind,  replied  : —  Question  lo, 

"  Yes,  undoubtedly.  So  far  as  I  can  follow  the  arguments  of  political  economists  against  the  giving  of 
outdoor  relief,  those  arguments  are  none  of  them  applicable  in  such  a  case  as  this.  There  is  no  danger 
here  of  encouraging  improvidence  by  the  giving  of  relief  on  too  easy  terms.  The  poverty  to  be  relieved 
in  cases  of  this  class  has  not  been  brought  on  by  improvidence." 

798.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  out-door  relief  to  the  blind  being  given  by  the  21,134, 
guardians,  the  Medical  Commissioner  on  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland  MacCabe. 
when  asked  his  opinion  said  : — 

"  I  should  like  to  leave  a  good  deal  of  discretion  to  the  guardians.  Very  much  depends  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  each  individual  blind  person,  as  to  personal  character,  and  as  to  the  members  of  the  family  that 
they  might  have  about  them  to  take  care  of  them — in  other  words  upon  local  circumstances — so  that  I 
would  prefer  leaving  it  to  the  guardians  to  exercise  a  certain  discretion ;  because  there  is  no  use  in  disguising 
the  fact,  that  a  great  number  of  the  blind  in  Ireland  are  people  of  anything  but  good  character  ;  they  go  about, 
and  some  of  them  are  a  very  bad  lot ;  and  therefore  I  would  rather  leave  it  to  the  guardians." 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 

799.  We  have  referred  in  our  Report  of  visits  to  institutions  in  Ireland  to  the  less 
advanced  character  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  that  country.  The  pure 
oral  system  has  made  but  little  progress,  and  is  at  present  practised  only  in  the 
Claremont  school,  and  even  there  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

800.  As  soon  as  properly  qualified  teachers  for  the  purpose,  can  be  obtained  pupils 
who  have  the  remains  of  hearing  or  speech  should  be  educated  apart  from  those  trained 
on  the  sign  and  manual  system  and  in  a  pure  oral  school,  and  every  child  who  is 
deaf  should  have  full  opportunity  of  being  educated  on  the  pure  oral  system. 

801.  We  are  aware  that  for  this  purpose  further  provision  is  required  for  obtaining 
teachers  on  this  system,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  that  trained  teachers  should  be 
provided  by  the  existing  denominational'  institutions. 

802.  A  suggestion,  so  long  since  as  the  year  1871,  has  been  made  by  the  Census 
Commissioners  with  which  we  concur,  with  regard  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that — ■ 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  should  make  it  compulsory  for  poor  law  guardians  (under  the  pi'ovisions  of 
the  Poor  Law  Act,  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  92.  s.  14)  to  send  all  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  their  respective  unions 
dependent  on  them  for  support  to  the  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  that  class;  or  that  some  State 
provision  should  be  [made  for  their  education,  either  by  instituting  special  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
National  system,  or  by  granting  aid  to  those  already  in  existence. 

Schemes  for  Institutions  under  the  Educational  Endowments  Act. 

803.  The  Act  for  the  re-organisation  of   educational  endowments   in  Ireland 

(48  &  49  Yict.  c.  78)  has  a  wider  scope  and  deals  with  endowments  of  more  recent  See  Appen- 
date  than  the  corresponding  Act  in  England  (32  &  33  Vict.  c.  56).    The  former  Act  dix4 
extends  to  educational  endowments  down  to  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act — 1885. 
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As  in  tlie  Scotcli  recent  Act  (1882  c.  59),  endowments  for  the  payment  of  apprentice- 
ship fees  or  for  marriage  poi'tions,  or  for  the  maintenance,  nurture  or  clothing,  or 
otherwise  for  the  benefit  of  poor  children  or  young  persons,  may  be  dealt  with  as 
educational  endowments. 

804.  On  the"  other  hand,  endowments  given  to  charitable  uses  or  in  the  discretion 
of  the  governing  body  applicable  to  other  than  educational  purposes,  do  not  come 
within  the  reach  of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  institutions  under 
religious  bodies  are  exempted  from  the  Act. 

805.  "  The  Ulster  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
"  the  Blind,"  and  also  "  The  Claremont  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Poor  of 
"  Ireland,"  have  obtained,  under  this  Act,  schemes,  framed  and  signed  by  the  Judicial 
Commissioners  (who  are  unpaid),  and  now  approved  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council. 
In  each  of  these  schemes,  which  have  been  finally  sanctioned  and  are  now  before  us, 
the  denominational  principle  has  been  adopted,  and  the  framers  contemplate  that 
these  institutions  are  to  be  exclusively  Protestant. 
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Idiots  and  Imbeciles. 

806.  On  this  subject  we  examined  Dr.  Francis  Xavier  Frederick  MacCabe,  Medical 
Commissioner  and  late  Inspector  under  the  Irish  Local  Government  Board. 

807.  The  only  asylum  for  imbeciles  in  Ireland  is  the  Stewart  Institution,  at 
Palmerston,  near  Dublin,  which  we  have  visited.  That  asylum  is  not  under  the  Local 
Government  Board.  It  is,  moreover,  a  twofold  institution.  As  far  as  regards  a  small 
number  of  lunatics  it  is  a  private  asylum,  and  is  under  the  Inspectors  of  lunatic 
asylums.  As  to  the  idiotic  children  it  is  not  subject  to  any  inspection  ;  it  certainly 
is  not  under  the  Local  Government  Board. 

808.  So  far  as  these  imbecile  children  are  capable  of  education  and  are  educated 
there,  they  are  under  no  Government  inspection  whatever. 

809.  Dr.  MacCabe  thinks  it  a  very  deplorable  thing,  that  so  far  as  regards  the 
immense  number  of  imbecile  children  all  through  Ireland,  they  should  be  under  no 
inspection.  In  the  only  institution  in  Ireland,  the  number  is  relatively  very  small, 
the  average  being  about  70.  He  is  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  inspected  by  some 
competent  authority. 

810.  As  an  inspector  under  the  Local  Government  Board  he  has  visited  a  very  large 
number  of  the  workhouses  in  Ireland,  in  fact,  most  of  the  principal  workhouses ;  and 
there  it  was  part  of  his  duty  to  see  any  imbecile  children  who  happened  to  be 
contained  in  them. 

811.  There  was  no  particular  provision  made  for  their  training. 

812.  The  witness  has  not  officially  brought  it  under  the  notice  of  the  Board,  because 
the  feeling  of  the  Board  and  of  the  inspectors  was  well  known.  The  imbecile  children 
are  scattered  through  the  161  workhouses  of  Ireland.  In  each  workhouse  they  are 
in  such  small  numbers  that  the  Board  never  felt  warranted  in  calling  upon  the  guardians 
to  make  any  special  provision  for  them  in  any  one  workhouse. 

813.  But  he  thinks  it  desirable  to  assemble  those  children  in  some  well-managed 
institution  where  they  could  be  cared  for  and,  if  possible,  improved. 

814.  The  Local  Government  Board  in  Ireland  neither  inspects  nor  licenses  asylums 
for  lunatics  or  imbeciles,  in  fact,  it  has  no  jurisdiction  over  such  institutions. 

815.  Several  of  the  blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb  are  imbeciles,  and  the  Acts  aflFecting 
these  classes  are  closely  connected. 

"  The  41  and  42  Vict.  c.  60,  is  entitled  the  Poor  Afflicted  Persons  EeHef  (Ireland)  Act,  1878.  The 
3rd  section  of  that  Act  removes  the  restriction  as  to  age  prescribed  in  the  6  and  7  Vict.  c.  92,  as  regards 
the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  provided  for  by  the  guardians  in  any  special  institutions,  and  while 
giving  the  guardians  power  to  pay  for  such  persons,  it  provides  that  the  weekly  payment  in  each  case  shall 
not  exceed  5*.  That  Act  makes  a  further  provision  which  they  have  availed  themselves  of  to  a  very  small 
extent.  The  4th  section  of  it  provides  that  the  guardians  of  any  union  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland,  send  any  idiotic  or  imbecile  pauper  to  the  workhouse  of  any  other 
union  with  the  consent  of  the  guardians  of  such  last-mentioned  union,  or  may  with  the  consent  of  the 
Board  contract  for  the  reception,  maintenance,  and  support  of  any  idiotic  or  imbecile  pauper  in  any  public 
or  liceused  asylum  or  establishment  for  the  reception  and  relief  of  idiots  or  imbeciles,  and  pay  out  of  the 
lates  the  cost  of  maintenance,  clothing,  and  lodging  of  such  pauper  in  such  workhousC)  asylum,  or  establish- 
ment, as  well  as  the  cost  of  his  conveyance  thereto,  or  his  removal  therefrom  and  the  expenses  of  his 
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burial  when  necessary,  provided  that  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  tlte  guardians  of  such  union  for  the 
maintenance  of  every  such  idiotic  or  imbecile  pauper  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  5s.  weekly.  That 
provision  practically  gives  power  to  guardians,  either  to  arrange  that  some  one  workhouse  shall  receive 
the  idiotic  and  imbecile  children  of  a  county,  or  several  counties,  or  of  a  province,  or  that  they  shall  send 
them  to  a  special  establishment.  But  with  regard  to  the  sending  of  them  to  a  special  establishment,  the 
proviso  that  the  cost  shall  not  exceed  5s.  weekly,  practically  makes  it  impossible  to  get  any  institution  to 
take  them.  Imbecile  children  constitute  a  class  that  require  a  great  deal  of  care  and  trouble,  and  attentioti  ; 
it  involves  an  expensive  stafP,  and  a  great  deal  of  outlay  if  they  are  to  be  properly  looked  after,  and  if  they 
are  to  be  educated  in  such  ordinary  matters  as  personal  cleanliness,  tidy  habits  and  neatness ;  and  it  could 
not  be  undertaken  at  a  cost  of  5s.  per  head  weekly.  The  one  institution  that  there  is  in  Ireland  for  those 
children  is  the  Stewart  Institution  for  imbecile  children.  In  a  return  up  to  the  31st  March,  which  I  obtained, 
although  their  average  number  is  about  70,  they  only  had  59  inmates ;  and  of  those  59  inmates,  there  were 
only  nine  imbecile  children  from  the  whole  of  the  workhouses  in  Ireland." 

816.  There  is  this  anomaly  in  the  present  state  of  the  law.  Up  to  the  age  of  18  the 
guardians  are  not  limited  to  the  payment  of  5s.  per  week,  but  after  the  child  comes  to  the 
age  of  18,  they  cannot  exceed  56'. 

"We  think  that  this  restriction  should  be  removed. 

"Under  the  present  law  it  is  not  clear  that  the  unions  can  combine  for  lunacy  purposes;  at  least  they 
have  not  done  so.  But  one  of  the  recent  Lunacy  Acts  gave  power  to  the  guardians  of  a  union  to  come  to 
an  arrangement  with  the  governors  of  a  county  asylum  to  take  from  them  harmless  and  incurable 
lunatics,  with  a  view  of  saving  the  counties  from  increasing  the  size  of  the  district  asylums  for  the  mere 
retention  of  incurables.  There  is  such  a  power  as  that  between  guardians  and  governors  of  asylums,  and  it 
has  been  exercised  in  two  cases,  but  there  is  no  power  to  combine  for  the  other  purposes,  although  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  under  the  7th  section  of  the  Irish  Poor  Relief  Further  Amendment  Act  of 
1862,  it  might  not  be  done.  That  is  the  section  that  gives  power  to  guardians  to  send  any  inmates  for 
special  treatment  to  extern  hospitals.  Dr.  MacCabe  thinks  it  might  be  possible  under  that  section  for  the 
guardians  of  a  particular  workhouse  to  make  special  arrangements,  for  instance,  for  the  training  and 
treatment  of  blind  and  imbecile  children,  or  for  the  matter  of  that  even  of  deaf  mutes,  and  that  then  the 
guardians  of  other  unions  might  send  their  cases  of  that  kind  to  that  particular  workhouse  as  to  a  special 
institution.  The  only  doubt  that  he  has  is  whether  the  guardians  of  the  institution  so  chosen  would  have  a 
legal  power  to  receive  those  cases ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  difficulty  that  need  be  insurmountable. 
The  key  to  the  whole  position  with  regard  to  that  would  be  to  give  those  classes  some  State  aid.  That 
would  be  a  great  encouragement  to  the  guardians  to  combine,  in  order  to  make  arrangements  for  them. 
Both  with  regard  to  the  deaf  mutes  and  the  blind,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  the  unfortunate 
imbecile  children,  they  are  scattered  all  through  these  unions  in  such  small  numbers  that  it  would  not  pay  to 
make  arrangements  for  them.  If  they  were  collected  in  one  house,  it  would  pay  ;  stafE  could  be  provided  and 
devote  itself  to  all  of  them." 

817.  The  witness  further  desires  the  law  to  be  altered  with  regard  to  the  imbecile 
children.  Some  of  them  may  be  deaf ;  some  of  them  may  be  dumb,  or  deaf  and  dumb ; 
some  of  them  may  be  blind.  But  the  principal  characteristic  of  their  infirmity  is 
deficient  intellectual  development ;  and  he  thinks  that  with  regard  to  those  children 
it  is  very  important  that  they  should  be  treated  as  non  compos  mentis,  and  that  they 
should  be  looked  after. 

"  I  think  that  the  provision  that  was  contained  in  a  Bill  that  was  drafted  some  years  ago,  called  the 
Lunatic  Poor  (Ireland)  Bill*,  and  was  read  a  first  time  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ought  to  be  embodied  in  any 
enactment  with  regard  to  these  helpless  classes.  It  was  a  Bill  to  amend  the  law  alFecting  lunacy  in 
Ireland.  ******  It  placed  upon  relieving  officers  in  their  districts  the  duties  of  looking  after 
any  imbecile,  or  reputed  idiots,  and  reporting  to  the  guardians  whether  they  were  well  treated  at  home,  and 
where  they  were  not  well  treated,  it  gave  the  guardians  the  power  to  take  them  into  the  workhouse.  This 
provision  would  lead  to  all  the  imbeciles  being  registered,  and  I  think  they  ought  to  be  periodically  visited 
and  classified." 
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818.  At  present  in  Ireland  the  Lunacy  Department  is  not  under  the  Local  21  io7. 

Government  Board.    There  are  two  Inspectors  of  Lunacy,  who  are  in  fact  free  agents  MacCabe, 

as  regards  the  management  of  their  own  department,  and  who  are  not  connected  in  21,108. 
any  way  directly  with  the  Board. 


MacCabe. 


Major  Trench's  Commission. 

819.  It  was  contemplated  in  the  report  known  as  Major  the  Hon.  W.  Trench's  Report*, 
and  which  was  published  in  the  year  1879,  that  in  course  of  time  the  Lunacy 


21,110. 

MacCabe 


Department  and  the  Local  G-overnment  Department  should  be  merged  in  one,  and  that  No.  C.  2239 
the  Lunacy  Department  should  be  made  a  branch  of  Local  Government  management  of  1879. 
in  Ireland. 


820.  Arising  out  of  this  Report  there  was  a  Bill  introduced  in  the  year  1883,  and  21,113. 

the  machinery  which  this  Bill*  proposed  to  use  for  discovering  the  lunatics  and  ^MacCabe. 

imbeciles  throughout  Ireland,  was  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  or  the  Dublin  i^^^' 
Metropolitan  Police  Force,  or  the  relieving  officers  throughout  Ireland. 

It  was  recommended  in  this  report  that  there  should  be  in  Ireland  a  modification,  in  fact  I  mav  say  an  21  114. 

amalgamation,  of  the  asylums  of  ditferent  kinds;  and  in  general  terms  what  they  thought  of  having  was  MacCabe. 
i  20082.  q 
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district  ihospitals  for  the  insane,  intended  for  the  more  curable  class  of  insane  cases  ;  lunatic  asylums  for  the 
less  curable  or  chronic  class  of  cases ;  and  auxiliaries  to  be  attached  to  workhouses  in  certain  parts  of 
Ireland  for  the  treatment  of  what  we  may  call  harmless  lunatics,  imbeciles,  and  so  on. 

821.  In  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  this  would  be  a  very  desirable  cbange  of  the  law, 
and  remedy  the  present  evils.    It  would  supply  a  very  manifest  want. 

822.  The  annual  return  upon  the  subject  of  idiots  in  workhouses  sent  out  every  year 
to  the  inspectors  of  lunatic  asylums  for  their  information  includes  only  idiots  under 
14  years  of  age,  i.e.,  who  are  probably  capable  of  education,  and  have  been  kept 
apart  from  the  epileptics.  In  Ulster  there  are  24  such  ;  in  Munster  26  ;  in  Leinster 
12 ;  and  in  Connaught  4,  making  a  total  of  66  now  in  workhouses. 

823.  Besides  these  there  are  the  unfortunate  idiots  who  are  living  at  home,  and 
are  very  badly  taken  care  of.  In  1883,  Lord  Spencer,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  very 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  unregistered  lunatics  at  large ;  that  includes 
lunatics  and  idiot  children.  In  Ireland  nobody  looks  after  them.  So  little  are  they 
looked  after  that  no  Department  has  even  taken  the  trouble  to  have  them  enumerated 
since  the  census  of  1881,  and  the  latest  specific  Returns  about  them  were  made  for 
Major  Trench's  Commission  already  alluded  to.  It  was  found  that  there  were  then 
6,700  of  these  persons  all  over  the  country,  a  large  proportion  of  them  being 
children.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  anxious  to  know  what  was  their  condition,  and 
witness  was  asked  whether  he  would  undertake  to  visit  them  at  their  own  homes. 
He  said  that  to  undertake  to  visit  them  all  would  be  impossible  unless  he  were  to  lay 
aside  his  other  duties ;  but  that  if  he  were  permitted  to  take  two  unions  as  typical 
of  their  condition,  one  an  urban  union  and  the  other  a  rural  union,  he  would  visit 
all  in  those  two  unions.  He  accordingly  took  the  South  Dublin  Union  as  a  type  of  an 
urban  population,  and  the  Carlow  Union,  which  includes  the  whole  county  of  Carlow, 
as  a  type  of  a  rural  population ;  and  he  visited  all  the  unregistered  lunatics  at 
large.  Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than  the  state  of  the  idiot  children,  and 
nothing  could  more  eloquently  show  the  necessity  for  their  being  looked  after  than 
the  appendix  attached  to  his  report.  Here  is  an  extract  giving  an  account  of  an 
idiot  child,  J.  D. : — 

"I  found  that  little  boy,  14  years  of  age,  an  idiot,  and  he  was  perfectly  naked,  lying  in  a  filthy  bed, 
wretchedly  neglected,  unable  from  confinement  to  bear  the  light,  and  who  ought  to  have  been  in  an  institution. 
That  was  a  child  that  was  lapsing  into  blindness  from  neglect.  The  next  on  the  list  is  J.  B.,  aged  16, 
another  pitiable  case — a  congenital  epileptic  idiot  lying  on  straw  in  a  wretched  room.  He  was  whining  and 
sobbing  when  I  went  in  to  see  him.  He  was  alone  in  the  house,  and  the  neighbours  all  stated  that  he  ought  to 
be  looked  after.  He  was  lying  naked,  his  limbs  were  contracted,  his  body  filthy,  and  chilblains  on  his  feet. 
That  gives  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  these  unregistered  idiots  at  large. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  done  for  them.  I  have  found  cases  in  my  visitations  in  those  two  places 
where  parents  when  they  were  obliged  to  go  out  to  do  their  day's  work,  simply  locked  the  imbecile  children 
in,  I  have  found  them  sometimes  in  a  cabin  in  company  Avith  a  pig,  or  a  cat,  or  sitting  over  a  fireplace 
without  a  fire  in  it  in  the  middle  of  winter.  And  if  they  are  able  to  go  outside  they  are  only  too  often  made 
the  object  of  ridicule  by  others,  by  the  children  about.  The  result  is,  that  the  worst  parts  of  their 
characters  are  developed  and  brought  into  prominence,  and  all  their  gentler  attributes  are  kept  in  abeyance. 
Then  when  you  come  to  girls,  who  have  just  passed  the  age  of  puberty,  even  worse  results  sometimes 
follow.  Imbeciles  are  not  in  a  position  to  protect  themselves,  and  instances  are  known  where  they  have  come 
into  the  workhouse  when  Ihey  were  about  to  become  mothei's  ;  and  very  often  the  mental  defect  is 
hereditary,  and  the  offspring  is  imbecile  also.  So  that  imbeciles  more  than  any  other  class,  I  think,  want  to 
be  looked  after." 

824.  The  carrying  into  effect  of  Major  Trench's  Report  and  the  Bill  (No.  85) 
drafted  in  1883  "  To  make  better  provision  for  the  Lunatic  Poor,  &c.  &c.  in  Ireland," 
and  adding  to  it  a  special  provision  for  this  unhappy  class,  would  make  upon  the 
whole  a  great  improvement  and  a  good  working  system  in  Ireland. 

825.  The  ordinary  idiot  who  is  not  educable  might  be  provided  for  in  what  are 
called  here  the  "  auxiliaries,"  and  the  educable  idiots  might  judiciously  be  provided 
for  in  a  certain  number  of  educational  institutions,  where  all  of  that  class  could  be 
sent. 

826.  Two  educational  institutions  for  the  idiot  class  would  be  sufl&cient  for 
Ireland,  one  in  the  south  for  the  Roman  Catholic  imbeciles,  and  in  the  north  one  for 
the  Protestant  imbeciles. 

827.  On  Archbishop  Walsh  being  asked  the  question  "  As  there  is  no  denominational 
"  institution  for  the  education  of  Roman  Catholic  imbeciles  or  idiots,  should  such  . 
"  institution  be  started  previous  to  any  grant  being  given  from  Imperial  sources," 
he  replied,  "  that  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  unreasonable  on  the  part  of  the  State 
"  to  require  that  the  institution  should  be  in  the  first  instance  established." 
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828.  He  also  added— 

"  I  assume  that  help  would  be  given  to  the  promoters,  either  in  the  form  of  a  building  grant  or  of  a  loan  ^"^^j^^P* 
repayable  on  easy  terms.  _  .      ,    ,     iv/f^^  ^ 

I  have  no  doiibt  that  in  tlie  event  of  a  definite  arrangement  bemg  made,  such  as  I  have  now  mdicated,  the  Memo, 
institution  could  be  established  on  a  very  efficient  footing  without  delay.  4°^Tf* 

As  reo-ards  buildings,  I  would  suggest  that  some  of  the  existing  workhouses  might  be  made  use  of  for  the  ^o.  16. 
purposes.    Some  reconstruction,  no  doubt,  would  be  necessary  to  remove  the  depressing  and  prison-like  aspect 
of  those"  establishments.    But  the  cost  would  be  trifling  compared  with  ^that  of  building  new  institutions. 
I  understand  that  many  of  our  existing  workhouses  can  be  dispensed  with." 

829.  Witli  regard  to  a  grant  from  the  State  in  addition  to  the  contribution  from  21,048. 
the  guardians,  the  witness  thinks  that  the  grant  should  be  given  to  the  guardians  and  MacCabe. 
not  to  the  institutions,  for  the  reason  that  deaf -mutism,  blindness,  imbecility,  and 
epilepsy  are  all  very  frequently  congenitally  associated,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  say 

with  regard  to  a  deaf  and  dumb  child  whether  it  is  suitable  for  an  institution  till  it  is 
sent  there. 

830.  If  the  grant  were  given  into  the  guardians'  hands,  they  might  either  send  a  21,048. 
child  to  an  institution,  or  if  one  were  not  available,  they  might  take  steps  under  the  MacCabe. 
Local  Grovernment  Board  to  set  apart  some  one  among  the  workhouses  of  Ireland 

for  an  institution,  as  has  been  already  alluded  to. 

831.  Sir  P.  Keenan  would  apply  the  same  proportion  of  grant  to  the  imbeciles  21,003. 
as  he  does  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  viz.,  one-fourth  from  the  guardians  and  three-  Keenan. 
fourths  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 


Becommendations  as  to  the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Imbeciles  in  Ireland. 

832.  "We  consider  that  the  general  principles  which  underlie  the  conclusions, 
at  which  we  have  arrived  with  regard  to  these  classes,  in  the  rest  of  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  adhered  to  in  Ireland.  We  are  convinced,  however,  that 
there  are  important  local  differences  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  which 
make  it  essential  that  in  some  matters  of  detail,  the  question  of  the  education  of  the 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  educable  class  of  idiots  should  receive  special  treatment  in 
Ireland . 

833.  "With  regard  to  these  classes,  we  think  the  true  solution  of  the  educational 
problem  lies  in  giving  every  facility  for  sending  such  children  to  some  properly 
certified  institution. 

We  recommend — 

1.  That  a  grant   should   be  given  from   the  Imperial  Exchequer  of  three- 

fourths  of  the  sum  necessary  for  education  and  maintenance,  and  that 
one-fourth  should  be  provided  from  the  local  or  union  rates. 

2.  That  there  should  be  Grovernment  inspection  in  all  cases  where  a  grant  of 

public  money  is  given,  whether  through  the  Education  Department,  the 
Local  Government  Board,  or  any  other  channel. 

3.  That  it  should  be  compulsory  on  the  guardians,  on  the  application  of  the 

parent,  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  any  child  of  these  classes  in  a 
suitable  institution. 

4.  That   the    education   in   institutions  where   the  pupils  reside   should  be 

denominational,  and  that  the  guardians  (especially  in  the  case  of  imbeciles), 
should  have  the  power  of  establishing  suitable  institutions  where  deemed 
necessary. 

5.  That  the  recommendations  embodied  in  the  report  of  Major  Trench's  Com- 

mission (No.  C.  2239  of  1879)  should  be  carried  out  by  legislation  in  the 
direction  of  the  Bill*  of  1883,  respecting  the  lunatic  poor  (Ireland),  that  ♦No.  85, 
the  Lunacy  Department  be  made  a  branch  of  local  government  management  ordered  to 
in  Ireland,  and  that  the  educable  class  of  idiots  be  registered,  visited,  and  ^oX"T!!!f 
inspected  by  Inspectors  under  the  Local  Government  Board. 


12th  Juno 
1883. 


On  the  following  points  we  would  emphatically  repeat  the  recommendations  made 
in  our  report  on  England  and  Wales  : — 

6.  That  every  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind  receiving  aid  from  the 
State  should  be  required  as  a  condition  of  the  grant  to  keep  a  correct  register 
«5r         of  former  pupils,  and  to  establish  aid  and  supervision  on  the  Saxon  system  as 
soon  as  funds  can  be  obtained  for  that  purpose. 
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7.  That  aged  and  infirm  blind  persons  of  good  character  should  be  entitled  to 
out-door  relief  in  order  to  enable  them  to  live  with  their  friends,  or  be 
maintained  in  an  asylum  or  home  at  the  cost  of  their  union,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  legal  disqualification  imposed  on  them  in  consequence  of  such 
out-door  relief. 

8..  That  as  soon  as  properly  qualified  teachers  of  the  deaf  for  the  purpose  can 
be  obtained,  pupils  who  have  the  remains  of  hearing  or  speech  should  be 
educated  apart  from  those  trained  on  the  sign  and  manual  system  and  in  a 
pure  oral  school,  and  that  every  child  who  is  deaf  should  have  full  opportunity 
of  being  educated  on  the  pure  oral  system.  We  are  aware  that  for  this 
purpose  further  provision  is  required  for  obtaining  teachers  on  this  system, 
and  that  it  will  be  necessary  that  trained  teachers  should  be  provided  by  the 
existing  denominational  institutions. 

9.  It  must  be  understood  that  our  suggestions  are  not  intended  to  be  applicable 
to  all  children  now  under  instruction,  and  that  the  recommendations  indicated 
will,  by  their  very  nature,  have  to  be  carried  out  according  as  circumstances 
permit. 


ISLE  OF  MAN. 


Extract  from 
letter  from 
H.E.  Lieut.- 
Governor  of 
Isle  of  Man, 
dated  4tli 
July  1888. 


Payment  of 
for  poor,  or 
blind,  or 
deaf  and 
dumb 
children. 


Extract 
from  letter 
from 

H.E.  Lieut.- 
Governor  of 
the  Isle  of 
Man,  dated 
14tli  July 
1888. 


834.  According  to  the  Census  of  1881  there  were  66  blind  persons  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  six  of  these  only  being  of  school  age. 

835.  Among  the  adult  blind  are  a  pianoforte  tuner,  a  basket  maker,  and  a  member  of 
the  Insular  Legislature  (since  dead). 

836.  Some  of  the  adult  blind  have  lost  their  sight  through  accidents  in  mining. 
Most  of  these  belong  to  benefit  societies. 

837.  Special  provision  is  made  for  the  education  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  by  the 
following  section  (3.)  of  the  (Isle  of  Man)  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1884  : — 

3  The  school  committee  may,  if  they  think  fit,  from  time  to  time,  for  a  renewable  period,  not 

exceeding  six  mouths,  pay  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  school  fees  payable  at  any  public  elementary  school 
(whether  within  their  district  or  not)  by  any  child  resident  in  their  district  whose  parent  is,  in  their  opinion, 
unable  from  poverty  to  pay  the  same  ;  but  no  such  payment  shall  be  made  or  refused  on  condition  of  the  child 
attending  any  public  elementary  school  other  than  such  as  may  be  selected  by  the  parent;  and  the  school 
committee  may  also,  if  they  think  fit,  from  time  to  time,  for  a  renewable  period,  not  exceeding  one  year,  make 
a  contribution  towards  the  payment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  expenses  of  the  education  of  a  child  who 
is  blind,  or  who  is  a  deaf-mute,  at  a  school  or  institution  (whether  within  this  Isle  or  not)  for  the  instruction 
of  the  blind  or  of  deaf-mutes  (as  the  case  may  be)  the  parent  of  which  child  is  resident  within  their  district, 
and  is,  in  their  opinion,  unable  from  poverty  to  pay  such  expenses,  such  school  or  institution  being  one  to  which 
the  parent  may  wish  or  consent  that  the  child  be  sent. 

838.  There  were,  according  to  the  Census  of  1881,  35  persons  in  the  island  deaf  and 
dumb.  Of  these,  12  were  of  school  age.  Nine  (or  three-fourths  of  these)  were  in 
three  families,  containing  respectively  four,  three,  and  two  deaf-mutes.  These  children 
have  all  been  since  sent  off  the  island  for  training  in  institutions,  11  by  voluntary 
agency,  and  one  by  voluntary  agency  assisted  by  the  provisions  of  the  Insular 
Education  Act. 

839.  Among  the  deaf  and  dumb  adults  are  an  officer  of  the  post  oflB.ce  and  a 
carter  in  regular  agricultural  employment. 


Letter  from 
Under  Secre- 
tary of  State 
for  Home 
Affairs 
(A.  29673), 
dated  8  th 
April  1889. 


CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

840.  There  were,  according  to  the  Census  of  1881,  81  blind  and  35  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  in  Jersey,  and  48  blind  and  18  deaf  and  dumb  in  Gruernsey.  In  these  islands 
there  are  neither  laws  nor  public  institutions  relating  to  these  classes,  but  in  J ersey 
there  exists  a  small  private  society  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  started  in  1886  by 
Professor  D'Odiardi.  Its  objects  are  to  educate  the  young  blind  and  to  assist  the 
adult  blind  to  help  themselves  by  visiting  them  at  their  own  homes,  and  by  reading 
to  them,  and  affbrdmg  them  instruction  in  knitting,  sewing,  or  any  branch  of  industry 
for  which  they  may  show  an  aptitude.  Thirty  blind  persons  were  visited  by  the 
society  at  their  own  homes  in  1887.     There  are  four  children  boarded  out  with 
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private  families,  and  receiving,  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  society,  instruction  in 
English,  Erench,  Grerman,  reading  and  writing  in  the  Braille  system,  arithmetic,  history, 
geography,  and  music. 


841.  We  think  that  the  insular  authorities  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  of  the  Channel 
Islands  should  pass  such  enactments  as  will  carry  out  (as  far  as  the  local  circumstances 
permit)  the  general  recommendations  which  we  make  in  respect  of  the  classes 
referred  to. 

All  which  we  humbly  submit  to  Your  Majesty's  consideration. 


(l.s.) 

(Signed) 

EaERTON  OF  TATTON,  Chairman. 

(l.s.) 

\     "  / 

E.  LONDIN. 

(l.s.) 

\       "  y 

LYON  PLAYFAIR. 

(l.s.) 

V       "  / 

A.  J.  MUNDBLLA. 

(l.s.) 

V        '5  / 

HENRY  JOHN  SBLWIN-IBBETSON. 

(l.s.) 

V       "  j 

EDWARD  SOUTHWELL  SOTHEBY. 

(l.s.) 

\      "  / 

TINDAL  ROBERTSON. 

(l.s.) 

\      "  / 

*B.  ST.  JOHN  ACKERS. 

(l.s.) 

V      'J  / 

*T.  R.  ARMITAGE. 

(l.s.) 

\      "  / 

WM.  A.  ARROL. 

(l.s.) 

V      "  / 

-F.  J.  CAMPBELL. 

(l.s.) 

\      "  / 

*EDMUND  C.  JOHNSON. 

(l.s.) 

V.       "  / 

WILLIAM  WOODALL. 

(l.s.) 

\      "  / 

*W.  BLOMEFIELD  SLEICHT. 

(l.s.) 

\      "  / 

*CHARLES  MANSFIELD  OWEN. 

(l.s.) 

V      "  / 

*LIONEL  VAN  OVEN. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  DRTJMMOND  BLACK, 

Secretary. 

10th  July  1889. 


These  Commissioners  sign,  subject  to  the  reservation  or  reservations  which  bear  their  signatures. 
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EBSERVATIONS. 


I  liave  cordially  signed  the  foregoing  Report  witli  the  following  Reservations : — 

Report  on  the  Deaf  op  England  and  Wales. 

Smnmary  of  Becommendations. 

Para.  3. — It  seems  unwise  to  recommend  any  maximum  sum,  seeing  that  the  tendency 
of  legislation  is  to  make  elementary  education  increasingly  expensive. 

Para.  9, — It  is  impossible  for  deaf  children  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  Pure  Oral 
system  if  they  have  at  any  time  been  taught  on  another  system,  or  are  allowed  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  manual  alphabet  or  system  of  Signs.  {See  para.  477  of 
this  Report.) 

The  recommendation,  therefore,  in  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  cannot  be 
carried  out  if  any  deaf  children  are,  as  recommended  in  the  second  sentence,  to  be 
taught  at  all  on  any  other  system  than  the  Pure  Oral. 

Also,  there  are  not  any  deaf  children  "  physically  or  mentally  disqualified,"  and  so 
schools  on  any  other  system  than  the  Pure  Oral  are  not  required ;  for  it  has  been 
abundantly  proved  in  Italy  (where  the  Sign  and  Manual  was  first  in  use,  then  the 
Combined,  and  now  for  many  years  past  the  Pure  Oral  has  prevailed),  that  the  Pure 
Oral  can  give  a  better  and  more  useful  education  than  any  other  system  to  all  deaf 
children,  of  however  low  a  level  of  intellect,  capable  of  being  taught  at  all  on  the 
Sign  and  Manual,  Combined  or  any  other  system.  (See  Tarra  Correspondence,  in 
Appendix  34.) 

The  number  of  deaf  children  physically  unable  to  be  taught  on  the  Pure  Oral  system 
is  confined  to  those  who  are  practically  blind.  These  {see  final  recommendation  of 
this  Report),  should  not  be  taught  in  schools  for  the  deaf.  Deaf  children  who  have  cleft 
palates  or  other  serious  aflPections  of  the  vocal  organs  are  very  few ;  and,  notwith- 
standing these  defects,  are  best  taught  on  the  Pure  Oral  system. 

For  the  above  reasons  we  are  unable  to  concur  in  the  second .  sentence  of  this 
paragraph,  as  it  is  contrary  to  experience  and  sound  policy.  The  latter  demands 
that  the  State  shall  see  that  all  deaf  children,  in  schools  aided  by  Government  grants, 
are  taught  on  that  system  which  best  fits  them  to  become  useful  and  self-supporting 
citizens,  and  tends  to  diminish  congenital  deafness. 

(Signed)       B.  St.  JOHN  ACKERS. 


I  agree  with  Mr.  Ackers's  remarks  regarding  paragraph  9. 

(Signed)       LIONEL  YAN  OVEN. 


Wo  agree  with  the  Report  as  a  whole.  We  believe  it  is  the  best  compromise  that  is 
possible  under  the  circumstances  ;  nevertheless  we  wish  to  place  on  record  that  a  few 
points  are  not  in  accordance  with  our  views. 


(Signed)      T.  R.  ARMITAGE. 

F.  J.  CAMPBELL. 


EEPORT.  CXXV 

• 

Whilst  signing  the  report  as  a  compromise  on  many  points  of  controversy,  I  wish 
to  record  my  differing  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  conclusions  mentioned  in  para- 
graphs 252,  255,  and  259,  relating  to  Endowments  and  Pensions  for  the  Blind,  and 
in  paragraph  568,  concerning  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  who  receive  at  the  Church  and 
in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Eoyal  Association  in  aid  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Oxford 
Street,  London,  both  religious  and  secular  instruction,  and  who  attend  in  large  numhers, 
both  male  and  female,  the  lectures  and  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England  given 
on  the  sign  and  manual  system ;  a  result  that  could  not  be  obtained  if  similar  instruction 
was  attempted  to  be  given  to  equally  large  numbers  of  the  Deaf  on  the  jpure  oral 
system. 

(Signed)      EDMUND  C.  JOHNSON. 


As  we  adopt  and  approve  the  greater  part  of  the  Summary  of  Recommendations 
with  which  the  foregoing  Report  concludes,  we  have  subscribed  it,  but  we  object 
to  the  tone  of  the  Report  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  sign  and  manual  method,  as 
we  consider  it  is  not  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  those  who  have  had  long  practical 
experience  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Moreover,  the  evidence  of  missionaries 
in  England,  who  work  among  the  adult  deaf  and  dumb,  is  that  the  oral  method 
breaks  down  in  after  life,  and  that  its  pupils  not  unfrequently  resort  to  writing  or  the 
manual  alphabet. 

Erom  what  we  ourselves  have  seen,  in  visiting  the  various  schools  and  institutions 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  we  are  bound  to  assert  that,  with  few  notable  exceptions 
(and  those  chiefly  semi-mute  or  semi-deaf),  the  articulation  and  lip-reading  of  pupils 
taught  under  the  pure  oral  method  are  so  poor  as  to  be  practically  of  little  value  to 
them  in  their  intercourse  with  the  general  public. 

Eurther,  we  consider  that  the  Report  gives  very  inadequate  expression  to  the  value 
of  the  combined  method,  and  on  this  subject  we  refer  especially  to  the  evidence  of 
Dr.  Gallaudet  (President  of  the  Deaf-mute  College  at  Washington),  which  ought  to 
receive  the  greatest  attention  considering  the  high  authority  from  which  it  emanates. 
We  more  particularly  refer  to  Answers  13,139,  13,140,  13,141,  13,427,  13,428,  13,444, 
13,466,  13,470,  13,474.  In  one  of  these  he  says  that,  "it  is  by  the  practice  of  the 
"  combined  system  that  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  greatest  number  may  be 
"  secured." 

We  are  of  opinion  that  undue  weight  has  been  attached  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Graham  Bell.  We  yield  to  none  in  our  high  appreciation  of  that  gentleman's 
great  ability  and  integrity  of  purpose,  but  we  submit  that  his  conclusions  as  to 
methods  of  education  must  of  necessity  be  based  upon  theory  rather  than  experience, 
as  he  himself  admits  that  he  only  had  a  school  for  two  years,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
in  it  was  limited  to  four.    See  Answers  21,690  to  21,693. 

We  regret  that  more  prominence  has  not  been  given  in  the  Report  to  the  important 
evidence  of  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  who,  after  his  visit  to  the  famous  insti- 
tution at  Washington,  says,  in  Answer  20,572,  "  I  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  results 
"  I  saw,  and  thinking  over  it  since,  I  confess  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
"  the  oral  system  could  possibly  be  satisfactory  by  itself.  I  am  strongly  in  favour 
"  of  the  combined  system."    See  also  Answers  20,583,  20,585,  20,586,  20,639. 

We  desire  to  qualify  the  following  paragraphs  in  the  report. 

No.  307. — ^Erom  our  own  lifelong  experience  among  the  adult  deaf  and  dumb  we 
find  that  the  offspring  of  those  who  intermarry  are  generally  hearing  and  speaking. 
In  support  of  our  statement  we  would  refer  to  statistics  supplied  by  Mr.  Townsend  at 
the  end  of  his  evidence,  as  to  the  "  Intermarriages  among  the  deaf-mutes  of 
*'  Birmingham." 

No.  382. — It  is  here  stated  that  "  the  sign  and  manual  system  specially  trains  the 
"  deaf  to  communicate  and  associate  with  their  fellow  deaf."  We  demur  to  this, 
as  we  think  it  is  misleading.  The  real  object  sought  in  sign  and  manual  institutions 
is  not  to  build  up  an  elaborate  and  complex  system  of  signs,  intelligible  only  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb  themselves  and  to  their  teachers,  but  to  familiarize  them  with  written 
language  in  its  common  colloquial  forms,  and  thus  to  place  them  in  possession  of  a 
ready  means  of  communication  with  those  among  wlwm  they  may  be  placed  in 
after  life. 
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No.  397. — It  seems  to  us  unfair  to  attribute  "  deaf -mutism "  to  the  use  of  signs, 
as  it  is  found  that  pupils  taught  on  the  pure  oral  method  fall  into  similar  inaccuracies. 
See  paper  35  in  Appendix  hy  Mr,  Williams  (Principal  of  the  Connecticut  Asylum  for 
Deaf-mutes)  handed  in  by  Dr.  Gallaudet.    (Answer  13,172.)  ' 

No.  398. — We  consider  the  "  chilblain  theory "  quite  absurd.  Deaf  and  dumb 
children,  taught  by  the  manual  method,  use  their  lungs  at  play  ;  they  shout  and  make 
all  kinds  of  noises,  see  Answers  17,055,  17,056,  17,304,  17,305. 

No.  400. — We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  paragraph  and  others  quoted  from 
the  evidence  of  Dr.  Buxton  against  the  sign  and' manual  method,  and  in  favour  of 
the  pure  oral,  must  be  taken  with  considerable  reserve.  We  emphatically  protest 
against  the  sign  and  manual  method  being  stigmatised  as  a  "  cage."  With  few 
exceptions  the  very  poor  powers  of  articulation  and  lip-reading  which  we  have  seen 
in  this  country  possessed  by  pupils  taught  under  the  pure  oral  method  prove  that  if 
any  pupils  are  "  caged  "  they  truly  are,  for  it  is  as  natural  for  a  deaf  and  dumb  child 
to  sign  as  it  is  for  a  bird  to  fly.  Even  in  Germany,  the  home  of  the  oral  method, 
deaf-mutes  hold  conventions  and  invariably  carry  on  their  discussions  by  gestures. 
See  Answer  13,464.  Moreover,  Dr.  Buxton  explicitly  states  in  his  evidence  that  he 
had  "  not  taught  the  oral  system  so  as  to  acquire  the  means  of  giving  an  opinion 
"  of  his  own."    See  Answer  9368. 

No.  417. — We  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  Eeport  an  importance  has  been  attached 
to  the  Milan  Congress  which  is  scarcely  warranted  by  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Gallaudet. 
See  especially  Answers  13,306,  13,520  to  13,522,  13,528  to  13,530.  We  would  also 
refer  to  a  similar  opinion  of  the  Congress  expressed  by  Dr.  Elliott,  Head  Master  of 
the  Margate  Institution  (himself  an  advocate  of  the  oral  method),  in  the  "  American 
Annals  of  the  Deaf,"  July  1882. 

No.  478. — Germany  has  never  "  given  the  system  of  signs  a  fair  trial."  The  first 
institution  ever  established  in  Germany  was  that  at  Leipsic,  founded  by  Heinicke  in 
1778  on  the  oral  method. 

No.  502. — We  cannot  accept  the  latter  part  of  this  paragraph,  as  we  do  not  think  it 
at  all  likely  that  orally-taught  pupils  could  take  advantage  of  the  ordinary  college 
education  or  receive  oral  teaching  from  private  tutors.  See  Answers  13,452  to 
13,455. 

No.  543. — We  would  recommend  that  there  should  be  training  colleges  attached  to 
(say)  two  of  the  existing  large  institutions  where  both  methods  of  instruction  are 
employed  side  by  side,  so  that  ample  opportunity  might  be  afforded  for  the  training 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  on  either  one  method  or  the  other.  This 
would  carry  out  the  recommendation  adopted  at  a  conference  of  head  masters 
of  British  institutions,  held  in  1882. 

Nos.  566  and  567. — We  do  not  object  to  the  mixture  of  the  sexes  in  institutions  up 
to  the  age  of  15  or  16,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  schoolroom,  and  at  meal  times.  On  this 
point  we  entirely  agree  with  Dr.  Gallaudet.    See  Answer  13,198. 

No.  568. — This  paragraph  seems  to  us  far  too  sweeping,  and  is  not  si^ported  by 
the  evidence  of  those  who  have  had  long  experience  of  the  adult  deaf  and  dumb. 
We  think  that  the  deaf  and  dumb,  taught  under  any  system,  will  always  associate 
with  each  other,  and  therefore,  we  think  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  societies, 
missions,  &c.  to  ensure  due  regulation  and  proper  control.  Besides,  we  know  full  well 
the  great  benefit  of  these  associations  and  the  inestimable  boon  they  prove  to  our 
afflicted  fellow-creatures. 

No.  611. — ^This  paragraph  must  be  taken  with  considerable  reserve.  Nothing  has 
shaken  us  in  our  opinion  that  the  ability  to  read  the  lips  with  accuracy  and  facility 
is  so  rare  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  interpret  the  ordinary  sermon  or 
lecture  by  word  of  mouth.  It  is  within  our  own  knowledge  that  orally-taught  pupils 
(after  leaving  school)  attend  the  services,  &c.  provided  by  societies  for  the  adult  deaf 
and  dumb  conducted  purely  on  the  sign  and  manual  method.  They  do  this  because 
they  find  that  the  ordinary  service  is  little  more  than  an  empty  form  to  them.  See 
Answers  13,351  to  13,353. 


Summary  of  Eecommendations. 

No.  9. — ^We  cannot  accept  the  paragraph  as  it  stands.  What  we  recommend  is 
this : — 

Every  child  who  is  deaf  should  have  full  opportunity  of  receiving  some  instruction 
<on  the  oral  method  in  all  institutions  or  schools  which  receive  Government  grants,  on 
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whatever  method  they  may  be  conducted.  If  a  child,  after  a  fair  trial,  should  prove 
incapable  of  making  satisfactory  progress  in  lip-reading  and  articulation,  he  should  be 
educated  entirely  on  the  sign  and  manual  method.  The  institution  or  school 
authority  should  determine  by  which  method  the  child  should  be  finally  educated. 

No.  14. — We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Government  Inspectors  to  be  appointed 
hereafter  should  be  men  wbo  have  had  actual  and  mature  experience  in  the  work  of 
deaf-mute  instruction.  We  are  quite  sure  that  an  ordinary  Government  Inspector 
will  not  be  able  readily  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  sign  and  manual 
method;  and  to  appoint  a  non-expert  would  be  a  great  injastice  to  the  very  large 
number  of  children  now  in  schools  or  institutions  conducted  on  the  manual  or  com- 
bined method.  In  support  of  our  opinion  of  the  great  importance  of  expert  inspection, 
we  would  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cumin  and  Mr.  Oraik,  the  secretaries  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  Education  Departments.  See  especially  Answers  19,603,  19,730, 
19,731,  19,741,  19,962,  19,976. 

The  testimony  of  Teachers  is  to  the  same  effect,  see  Answers  7674.  9100,  14,685, 
15,377, 15,403. 

No.  26. — Except  in  the  case  of  hereditary  tendency,  we  know  of  very  few  instances 
wbere  deaf  and  dumb  parents  have  deaf  and  dumb  offspring,  and  therefore  we  do  not 
share  the  objection  to  the  intermarriage  of  the  deaf. 

(Signed)       CHAELES  MANSEIELD  OWEN. 

W.  BLOMEFIELD  SLEIGHT. 


I  have  signed  the  foregoing  Reports  and  Eecommendations,  which,  if  not  in  every 
respect  carrying  out  my  views  to  the  fullest  extent,  are,  in  my  opinion,  well  drawn, 
and  likely  to  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  classes  whose  education  and  welfare  this 
Commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  and  report  upon. 

I,  however,  feel  it  my  duty  to  call  attention  to  paragraphs  295,  308  to  314,  and 
Recommendation  26  of  the  Report  on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  as  they  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  marriage  of  blood  relations  is  an  undoubted  cause  of  deafness  in 
the  ofispring  quite  apart  from  other  considerations,  and  that,  therefore,  "  such  marriages 
"  should  be  strongly  discouraged." 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  evidence  of  the  various  witnesses  on  this  point,  and 
I  find  that,  as  a  rule,  they  either  rely  upon  general  impression,  or  upon  the  fact  that 
they  have  known  a  certain  number  of  deaf-mutes  whose  parents  were  first  or  second 
cousins,  without  having  investigated  whether  there  were  any  other  circumstances,  such 
as  deafness  in  the  ancestry  or  collateral  relatives  of  such  parents,  and  without  knowing 
whether  the  proportionate  number  of  such  cases  (viz.,  marriages  of  blood  relations 
having  deaf  offspring)  was  larger  than  the  proportionate  number  of  such  marriages  to 
the  general  marriages  of  the  district. 

I  do  not  deem  it  desirable,  or  necessary  to  argue  upon,  or  refute  the  evidence  of 
witnesses  who  base  their  opinions  upon  conjecture,  though  much  might  be  said  against  the 
conclusions  they  arrive  at,  and  in  some  instances  their  assertions  could  be  entirely 
disproved. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  a  certain  extent,  in  fact  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
the  physical  and  mental  conditions  of  the  ancestry  are  reproduced  iu  the  ofi'spring, 
and  hence  peculiarities  of  form  and  feature,  as  well  as  tendency  to  special  kinds  of 
disease,  are  looked  upon  as  family  characteristics,  and  are  no  doubt  hereditary ;  conse- 
quently it  is  exceedingly  desirable  to  discourage  the  marriage  of  blood  relations  iu  whose 
family  there  may  be  an  hereditary  tendency  to  the  same  defect  or  disease,  as  such  a 
marriage  must  of  necessity  increase  the  chance  of  the  transmission  of  such  defect  or 
disease  to  the  ofispring  ;  and  therefore  I  approve  of  Cause  (I.)  of  paragraph  295,  but 
as  regards  Cause  (II.)  I  consider  it  can  only  be  said  to  be  a  true  cause  in  the  case  of 
those  families  where  there  has  been  deafness  in  the  common  ancestry,  and  as  in  such 
cases  the  probability  of  deafness  in  the  ofi'spring  arises  from  hereditary  or  family 
peculiarity,  rather  than  from  consianguinity,  I  would  define  Cause  II.  thus — 

"  From  the  intermarriage  of  those  in  whose  families  a  tendency  to  deafness  exists." 
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As  regards  paragraphs  308  to  312,  I  have  carefully  examined  the  returns  made  by 
the  institutions,  and  I  find  that  they  are  so  imperfect  that  no  satisfactory  statistics 
can  be  made  from  them. 

Out  of  2,485  cases  summarised  in  paragraph  312,  at  least  1,477  are  in  institutions 
where  either  no  record  is  kept,  or  where  the  record  kept  is  evidently  unreliable.  For 
instance,  at  the  Birmingham  Institution  a  record  of  consanguineous  marriage  alone  is 
kept.  At  Margate,  we  found  on  visiting  the  institution,  that  a  large  number  of  the 
children  were  the  descendants  of  former  inmates,  in  some  cases  the  third  generation,  who 
had  be,'en  through  the  asylum  {see  para.  573),  and  yet  the  return  first  sent  to  us  was 
that  15  cases  weie  the  offspiing  of  cousins,  but  that  there  was  no  instance  of  any 
child  being  the  offspring  of  deaf  parents  or  having  deaf  relatives.  (This  statement 
has,  on  a  second  application,  been  somewhat  altered,  but  had  we  not  called  attention 
to  the  contradictory  information  gained  on  visiting  the  institution,  it  would  have  been 
deemed  correct.) 

Again  !  The  returns  from  the  Bristol  Institution  show  the  same  two  children  in  three 
different  columns,  i.e.,  "  parents  related,"  "  parents  deaf,"  and  "  other  relatives  deaf." 
Our  attention  is  here  drawn  to  the  fact,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  occurs  in  many 
other  instances  where  it  is  not  noticed. 

Until  more  correct  records  are  kept,  and  the  statistics  are  more  carefully  compiled, 
I  think  that  no  reliable  deductions  on  this  point  can  be  drawn  from  them. 

Mr,  George  Darwin  {see  American  Annals,  vol.  23,  pages  145  and  146)  gives  the 
percentage  of  deaf-mutes  from  consanguineous  marriages  as  not  larger  (if  anything 
4  per  cent,  less)  than  the  percentage  of  such  marriages. 

In  paragraph  310,  the  Irish  Census  Report  of  1881  is  quoted.  In.  that  same  report 
(page  41)  it  is  stated  "  that  there  were — 

"  1  deaf-mute  to  every  989  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
"  1       „  „       1,020  of  the  Protestants, 

"1       „  „       1,051  of  the  Presbyterians, 

"  1       „  „       1,480  of  the  Methodists," 

notwithstanding  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  forbids  the  intermarriage  of  cousins, 
while  such  marriages  are  allowed  by  the  other  denominations. 

Hence  I  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  G-raham  Bell,  as  quoted  in  paragraph  313,  and 
cannot  approve  of  paragraph  314  and  Recommendation  26  in  their  present  form,  but 
as  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  risk  of  deaf  offspring  arising  from  a  consanguineous 
marriage  where  deafness  has  existed  in  the  ancestry  or  collateral  relatives  common  to 
both  parties,  I  think — 

"  That  consanguineous  marriages  should  be  strongly  discouraged  where  deafness  has 
occurred  in  the  family  "  ;  and 

"  That  all  marriages,  where  a  decided  tendency  to  deafness  has  been  shown  in  both 
families,  should  be  equally  discouraged." 

And  I  would  make  a  similar  recommendation  with  respect  to  "  idiocy."  As  also  to 
"  defective  sight  arising  from  hereditary  disease." 

So  long  as  we  do  not  know  the  proportion  of  consanguineous  to  non-consanguineous 
marriages,  we  have  no  possibility  of  proving  whether  such  marriages  produce  more 
than  the  ordinary  proportion  of  defective  children.    I  therefore  recommend — 

"  That  the  Census  returns  should  contain  a  record  of  consanguineous  marriages, 
and  that  an  investigation  should  be  made  as  to  the  number  of  defective  children 
produced  therefrom." 

I  also  recommend — 

"  That  the  school  statistics  recommended  in  paragraph  575  should  carefully  note 
all  cases  where  there  may  have  been  deafness  in  the  ancestry  or  collateral  relatives  of 
deaf  children  whose  parents  were  of  near  kin." 


London,  10th  July,  1889. 


(Signed)       LIONEL  VAN  OVEN. 
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